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MEMOIR. 


Of  all  the  brilliant  company  in  the  midst  of  whom 
Laman  Blanchard  was  a  beloved  and  honoured 
presence,  only  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  Mr.  R. 
H.  Home,  Mr.  John  Forster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  and  George  Cruikshank  are  now  alive.  The 
rest  lie  in  their  graves.  Lord  Lytton,  Charles 
Dickens,  William  Godwin,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Count  d'Orsay,  Emerson  Tennent,  Justice 
Talfourd,  Procter,  Keeley,  Macready,  Frank  Stone, 
Thackeray,  Albany  Fonblanque,  W.  Jerdan,  and 
N.  A.  Vigors,  have  gone  to  their  rest ;  each  leaving 
some  mark  on  their  time,  and  some  assurances  of 
a  fame  that  will  travel  down  the  centuries.  Among 
Blanchard's  female  friends  the  brilliant  and  un- 
fortunate L.  E.  L.  stands  first ;  and  faded  notes  are 
lying  about  my  desk  from  Miss  Jewsbury,  the 
sprightly  and  gifted  Louisa  Stuart  Costcllo,  Louisa 
■1  B 
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Sheridan  (aftenvards  Lady  Wyatt),  Lady  Stepney, 
Lady  Blessington,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Hofland, 
and  Mrs.  Thomson,  whose  many  popular  novels 
have  passed  already  out  of  the  public  mind.  All 
the  gentle  hands  that  filled  this  mass  of  letter- 
paper  are  cold.  The  literary  company  of  Laman 
Blanchard's  time  is  a  memory  of  a  happy  and 
delightful  past.  Many  of  the  names  that  were 
musical  in  the  world's  ear  some  thirty  years  ago 
slumber  unpronounced  and  unremembered  in  the 
sharp  conflict  of  our  present  railroad  pace  of  life  ; 
but  they  will  be  revived  when  the  time  shall  have 
come  to  write  the  history  of  literary  England  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
among  the  first  will  stand  the  poet,  essayist,  and 
journalist,  the  disjecta  membra  oi  xAiosQ  busy  career 
I  now  submit  to  the  reader. 

Samuel  Laman  Blanchard  was  born  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  on  May  1 5,  1804.  He  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Blanchard,  a  respected  and  flourish- 
ing freeman  of  the  borough,^  and  Mary  Laman ; 
and  on  the  mother's  side  was  connected  with  the 
Suckling  family,  from  whom  Nelson's  descended  on 
the  maternal  side.     In  his  early  youth  his  father 

'  In  1830,  on  revisiting  his  native  place,  Laman  Blanchard  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
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removed  to  London,  and  placed  him  at  St.  Olave's 
School  in  Southwark,  where  he  was  remembered  as 
a  brilliant  pupil.  But  his  father  had  fallen  on  evil 
days  in  the  course  of  young  Laman's  boyhood,  so 
that  when  the  lad  was  nearing  man's  estate  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  depend  for  his  living  on 
his  own  exertions.  He  found  congenial  employment 
for  a  time  as  a  reader  in  a  printing-office.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron  ; 
and  in  his  boyhood  gave  rich  promises  of  the  deep 
and  tender  poetic  faculty — akin  to  that  of  Lamb, — 
which  afterward  shone,  even  through  the  prosaic  toil 
of  a  journalist's  life.  It  was  while  he  was  yet  a  boy 
that  he  became  the  friend  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  then 
struggling,  like  himself,  on  the  confines  of  literature. 
The  two  young  men  became  inseparable,  and  to- 
gether dreamed  of  volunteering  to  fight  at  Lord 
Byron's  side  in  Greece  ;  but  although  they  never 
got  in  those  days  far  beyond  Holborn,  they  began 
together  another  fight,  in  which  for  a  long  series 
of  years  they  advanced  in  parallel  ways  to  fame 
and  modest  fortune.  Blanchard's  earliest  friends 
were  men  of  mark  and  of  strong  mind.  His  bright 
fancy,  fastidious  taste,  almost  womanly  sensibility, 
and  poetic  temperament,  drew  him  towards  com- 
panions   more    or   less  similarly  gifted.        Kenny 
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]\Ieadows,    a    brilliant    conversationalist    and    pas- 
sionate lover  of  the  immortal  Bard  whose  page  his 
pencil  was  destined  to  illustrate,  and  Buckstone,  the 
distinguished   comedian,  were   among  Blanchard's 
boy-friends.     Then  came  Chatfield,  the  artist  ;  and 
then  John  Ogden,  an  eccentric,  lettered  thinker,  who 
never  moved  far  from  his  humble  beginnings.     Be- 
fore he  was  of  age  Laman  Blanchard  was  one  of  a 
knot  of  bookish  young   men,   and  had   given   the 
world  assurance  that  it  was  his  vocation — not  to 
be  a  reader  in  a  printing-office,  but  to  give  work  to 
readers.      He  was  not  of  age  when  he  married  Miss 
Anne  Gates,^  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  at- 
tractions and  amiability,  and  when  he  began  to  be 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
In    1827,  through  the  influence  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  N.  A.  Vigors,^  member  for  Carlow,  and 
Sir  Stamford    Raffles,    Blanchard    was    appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  ;  and  it  was  in 
the  house   of  the  Society  in  Bruton  Street,  Bond 
Street,  that  he  was  able  to  form  those  literary  as- 
sociations which  were  the  delight  of  his  life,  and 
which    he    valued   above  merely    worldly    fortune. 
He  had  already  become  known  as  a  contributor  of 

'  A  connexion  of  Colonel  Gates  of  the  American  War. 

2  Mr.  Vigors  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
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graceful,  and  something  more  than  graceful,  verse 
to  the  magazines  and  annuals  of  the  day.  He  was 
only  twenty-four  when  he  published  his  '  Lyric 
Offerings,'  his  publisher  being  Mr.  William  Har- 
rison Ainsworth,  then  in  business  in  Old  Bond 
Street,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  one  among 
his  most  intimate  friends.  The  poems  were  inscribed 
to  Charles  Lamb,  and  the  author  of  '  Elia  '  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  in  a  manner  that  went 
straight  to  the  young  author's  heart : — 

'Enfield:  November  9,  1S2S. 

'  Sir, — I  beg  to  return  my  acknowledgements  for 
the  present  of  your  elegant  volume,  which  I  should 
have  esteemed  without  the  bribe  of  the  name  pre- 
fixed to  it.  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  it 
throughout,  but  am  most  taken  with  the  peculiar 
delicacy  of  some  of  the  Sonnets.  I  shall  put  them 
up  among  my  poetical  treasures. 

'  Your  obliged  servant, 

'Ch.  Lamb.' 

The  sonnets  are  full  of  a  delicate  tenderness 
that  would  charm  Charles  Lamb,  and  that  delighted 
many  gifted  men  after  him.  Allan  Cunningham 
spoke  these  encouraging  words  to  the  young  poet : 
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'  27  Lower  Belgrave  Place  :  June  20,  1S29. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  was  no  stranger  to  your  merits, 
but  if  I  had  been,  your  volume  and  your  written 
verses  would  have  made  me  wish  for  your  acquaint- 
ance. The  former  is  full  of  sweet  poetry,  such  as 
poetical  minds  admire,  more,  I  am  afraid,  than  the 
grosser  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  latter  well  de- 
serves a  place  in  my  publication,  and  it  shall  find 
an  early  one.  With  many  thanks,  and  many  good 
Avishes,  and  with  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  you 
personally, 

'  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

*  Your  obliged  servant, 
'Allan  Cunningham.' 

But  more  interesting  than  all  the  complimentary 
and  encouraging  letters  which  Blanchard  received 
when  his  first  volume  appeared,  is  the  following 
letter  (written  many  years  later,  when  the  two 
poets  had  become  friends)  from  Mr.  Robert  Brown- 
ing, in  which  he  describes  his  journey  from  Camber- 
well  to  Bond  Street,  in  quest  of  the  '  Offerings ' : — 

*  My  dear  Blanchard, —  I  have  to  beg  the  favour 
of  your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  little 
poem,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  forgive  the  tardi- 
ness of  its  arrival  on  the  score  of  my  having  just 
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got  up  from  a  very  sick  bed,  indeed,  where  a  fort- 
night's brain-and-liver  fever  has  reduced  me  to  the 
shade  of  a  shade.  I  shall  gather  strength,  I  hope, 
this  fine  weather.  Shame,  shame,  shame  on  you 
that  the  giving  of  rhymes  is  all  on  my  side ;  or 
— not  to  talk  of  giving — what  would  I  do  to 
once  again  run  (real  running,  for  I  was  a  boy), 
run  to  Bond  Street  from  Camberwell  and  come 
back  with  a  small  book  brimful  of  the  sweetest 
and  truest  things  in  the  world  :  it  is  many  years 
ago  since  I  gave  it  away  to  a  friend  nothing  I 
could  give  seemed  too  good  for,  but  the  noble 
and  musical  lines,  that  fine  "  sun-bronzed,  like 
Triumph  on  a  pedestal,"  that  bridge  "  dark  trees 
were  dying  round,"  that  super-delicious  "  song  of 
the  wave,"  live  within  me  yet,  "  being  things  im- 
mortal." 

'  Will  you  please  to  notice  that  I  have  changed 
my  address  ;  if,  in  a  week  or  two  you  will  conquer 
the  interminable  Kent  Road,  and  on  passing  the 
turnpike  at  New  Cross,  you  will  take  Xki^  first  lane 
with  a  quickset  hedge  to  the  right,  you  will  "  descry 
a  house  resembling  a  goose-pie  ;  "  only  a  crooked, 
hasty,  and  rash  goose-pie.  We  have  a  garden  and 
trees,  and  little  green  hills  of  a  sort  to  go  out  on. 
Will  you   come  }     I  say  in  a  week  or  two,  because 
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at  present  I  can  hardly  crawl,  and    could  barely 
shake  your  hand. 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

'Robert  Browning.' 

'  Craven  Cottage,  Saturday.' 

Sir  Edward  L.  Bulwer  wrote  : 

'  I  read  your  poems  with  so  much  pleasure  the 
other  day— just  sent  them  to  be  bound.  How 
charming  they  are  ! ' 

'Surrey:  April  30,  1841.' 

Not  even  Mr.  Browning's  appeal  stirred  Blan- 
chard  to  collect  the  poems  that  between  1828  and 
his  death  he  scattered  over  the  leading  serials  of 
the  day  ;  although  friends  on  all  sides  urged  him 
(Lord  Lytton  being  among  the  foremost)  not  only 
to  collect,  but  to  buckle  on  his  armour  and  give  the 
world  a  poem  worthy  of  his  undoubted  genius.  It 
must  have  been  very  soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  *  Offerings '  (for  the  lady  speaks  of  Blanchard's 
recent  withdrawal  from  the  editorship  of '  La  Belle 
Assemblee,'  which  was  his  first  appearance  as  an 
editor)  that  Miss  Louisa  Sheridan,  who  was  then 
editing  the  '  Comic  Offering,'  addressed  him  the 
following  letter  : — 
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'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  so  much  pleased  by  a 
discovery  I  have  made  this  morning,  that  I  cannot 
help  writing  to  you,  although  I  really  have  a  world 
of  work  (at  least  for  an  invalid)  to  finish  this  week. 
In  looking  over  the  "  New   Monthly "   I  saw  the 
critique  on  "  Lyric  Offerings,"  and  my  "  discovery  " 
is  your  brilliant    and    deep    poetic    genius,   which 
really  surprised  me  even  in  the  few  extracts  given. 
I  can  account  to  you  for  never  having  seen  your 
poems,  by  telling  you   I  was  in  France  when  they 
were  published,  and  on  my  return  home  if  I  had 
met  with  the  volume   I  should  have  scarcely  ven- 
tured on   it  unrecommended,  as   I  have  too  often 
suffered  the  horrors  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  among 
the  unknown  poets.     Unfortunately  for  me,  I  can- 
not calmly  wade  through  a  parcel  of  words  ranged 
into   lines,    merely  because    they    are    said    to    be 
"poetry;"  to  tempt  me  onwards  there  must  be 
deep,   novel,   brilliant,  and  poetical  thoughts,   ex- 
pressed  with   perspicuity   and   clearness.      Such   I 
have  found   in  the   specimens  given  of  your  high 
talent,  of  which  I  should  have  remained  ignorant 
but  for  accident,   as,   like    all  persons   of  decided 
genius,  you   arc  silent    on  your  own   productions. 
You  will  perhaps  wonder  that  anyone  who   feels 
true  poetry  so  intensely  as  I  do  should  devote  their 
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time  to  a  lighter  kind  of  literature.  It  is  that  very- 
intensity  of  feeling  (which  amounts  almost  to  the 
painful  now)  that  makes  me  shun  all  excitement  in 
my  invalid  state,  and  I  turn  for  safety  to  the  comic, 
where  I  can  write  quickly  and  without  study.  I 
have  been  so  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
"world  coming  forth  to  slake  a  holy  thirst  for 
light !" — and  again,  the  grandeur  of  "the  pulse  of 
time  is  stopt ! "  really  seems  to  give  a  momentary 
check  to  one's  heart  beating !  I  was  looking  at 
some  portraits  of  Mr.  Chatfield's  a  short  time  since 
with  a  highly  talented  friend  :  on  seeing  your  por- 
trait, he  exclaimed,  "  That  young  man's  genius  and 
ideas  are  as  quick  as  lightning,  but  he  would  be  an 
unforgiving  critic  towards  stupidity  !  "  I  am  quite 
sorry  you  have  given  up  "  La  Belle,"  as  women 
never  manage  periodicals  so  well  as  men  conduct 
them  ;  however,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
trouble  of  an  amateuj'-  iveekly  paper,  I  can  readily 
conceive  the  all-engrossing  nature  of  your  daily 
occupation.  I  fear  you  have  forgotten  the  half- 
dozen  pages  you  promised  for  the  poor  dear  little 
"  Comic  Offering."  I  have  only  the  first  fortnight 
in  June  to  finish  my  arrangements,  and  half  that 
period  is  now  over.  Do  let  me  know  whether  you 
will  write,  and  I  can  wait  two  or  three  days  longer 
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iox  you,  but  this  is  cntre  no2is,  as  I  am  whipping  up 
my  lazy  dogs  ! 

'  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  some  of  the 
contributions  I  have  received.  With  sincere  wishes 
for  your  well-merited  success, 

'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

*  Very  sincerely  yours, 

'  Louisa  H.  Sheridan.' 

Among  Blanchard's  intimate  early  friends  was 
Cornelius  Webbe,  an  enthusiastic  Shakspearian, 
author  of  some  thoughtful  and  vigorous  verse, ^  and 
in  his  day  a  regular  contributor  to  periodical 
literature.  He  was  of  the  company  of  Shak- 
spearians  who  gathered  together  for  many  years, 
calling  themselves  '  The  Mulberries ; '  and  who 
contributed  papers  and  poems  (which  were  read  at 
their  meetings)  that  were  gathered  together  as 
'  Mulberry  Leaves.'  Some  of  these  leaves  have 
been  published  ;  one  by  Blanchard  is  now  for  the 
first  time  placed  with  his  poetical  works ;  but  the 
MS.  volume  which  fell  at  last,  after  the  death  of 
the  society,  into  the  hands  of  Kenny  Meadows,  is 
lost. 

In  the  following  letter  Webbe  (sending  his  mul- 

'   '  Lyric  Leaves.' 
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berry-leaf  for  the  Bard's  birthday)  banters  his  friend 
Laman  Blanchard  as  an  *  idler  upon  Parnassus.' 

'My  dear  Blanchard, — Here  is  that  same 
sonnet/  and  much  good  may  it  do  you,  you  lover 
of  sonnets  ! 

'  Do  you  never  mean  to  write  any  more  your- 
self, you  idler  upon  Parnassus  ?  I  thought  my 
tome  would  have  spurred  you  on,  knowing  your 
emulative  spirit,  to  a  new  book  of  your  own  ;  but 
no,  you  won't,  because  you  are  wished  to  do  it. 

'  Do  give  one  of  your  best  and  newest  verse,  or 

»  SHAKESPEARE. 

The  periods  of  Prose,  the  chink  of  Pvhyme, 

The  silent  thought,  or  riotous  acclaim, 

Cannot  pay  homage  worthy  of  thy  name, 

Thou  great  companion  of  untiring  Time  ! 
Yet  must  our  tongiies  like  meiTy  bells  make  chime 

Of  joy  on  this  high  holiday  of  fame  ? 

And  if  our  songs  sound  feeble,  poor,  or  tame, 

What  wonder,  when  their  theme  is  so  sublime  ! 
Thou  who  didst  know  the  human  heart  as  well 

As  nature  when  she  formed  it,  if  the  spirit 

Hovers  around  us,  though  invisible. 
Bear  with  this  utterance  of  our  love,  whose  merit 

Not  in  its  eloquence  but  silence  lies, 

And,  while  our  voices  flatter,  speaks  in  our  hearts  and  eyes. 

CORNEUUS   WeBBE, 

April  23,  1833. 
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else  go  hang  your  harp  at  once  up  in  the  hall  of 
the  Castle  of  Indolence.  While  Elton  was  sineinQ- 
that  song  of  yours  last  night,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  regret  that  you  should  be  so  negligent  of 
your  true  walk  of  intellect.  Your  other  is  very 
well  for  bread,  but  if  you  mean  to  merit  a  stone, 
the  other  is  the  proper  one. 

'  Yours  in  haste  and  at  leisure, 

'  C.  Weebe. 

'April  23,  1S33.' 

But  journalism  claimed  the  better  part  of 
Laman  Blanchard's  life.  He  was  a  staunch  and 
steady  Liberal,  flushed  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
early  manhood,  when  the  great  Reform  strucfSfle 
was  in  progress,  and  ready  at  any  sacrifice  to 
serve  the  party  to  which  he  was  given  up  heart 
and  soul.  He  gave  up  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  183 1,  for  higher  and  more 
congenial  duties.  He  became  acting  editor  of  the 
new  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  under  Dr.  Croly  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  selected  to  edit  the  '  True 
Sun '  daily  newspaper,  which  he  directed  until  it 
was  discontinued.  From  the  '  True  Sun '  he  passed 
to  the   'Constitutional' — a    daily   morning   paper 
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that  ranked  Thackeray  ^  and  Douglas  Jerrold 
among  its  contributors,  and  was  the  advanced 
Liberal  paper  of  the  day.  When  the  '  Constitu- 
tional '  ceased  to  exist — and  it  died  hard  (for  the 
editor  pledged  his  watch  to  bring  out  the  last 
number)  —  Blanchard,  overcome  with  excessive 
work  and  anxiety,  fell  ill ;  but  rest  did  more  than 
the  doctors,  and  with  returning  health,  he  took  the 
direction  of  the  '  Court  Journal,'  which  he  edited 
for  two  years — 1 836-37.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
care  of  the  sprightly  and  well-written  little  paper — 
for  such  it  was  in  those  times — by  some  of  the 
most  cultivated  and  brilliant  writers  of  light  litera- 
ture and  poetry  of  the  day ;  but  he  gave  up  his 
task  at  the  end  of  1837,  when  invited  to  become 
editor  of  the  '  Courier ' — a  Liberal  evening  paper, 
and  government  organ — the  principal  proprietor  of 
which  was  the  well-known  Mr.  James  Stuart,^ 
Commissioner  of  Factories.  The  two  years  during 
which  Laman  Blanchard  edited  the  '  Courier '  were, 
he  himself  said,  among  the  pleasantest  of  his 
literary  life.  He  was  still  young ;  in  the  receipt 
of  a  good   income ;  his  position  brought  him  into 

'  Major  Carmichael  Smith,  Thackeray's  step-father,  was   part 
proprietor. 

"  Who  shot  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in  a  duel. 
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connection  with  most  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
party  ;  '  his  friends  were  many  and  true-hearted,' 
and  above  all,  the  upright  and  honourable  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  his  earnest  and  steadfast 
friendship  for  Laman  Blanchard — a  friendship  con- 
tinued to  his  children — all  combined  to  render  the 
connection  a  very  happy  one.  It  was  only  when, 
in  a  change  of  proprietors,  the  paper  became  Con- 
servative, that  Blanchard  left  it.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1 841,  he  accepted  that  honourable  place 
on  the  '  Examiner,'  which  he  occupied  till  his  death. 
Briefly  told — this  is  Laman  Blanchard's  account 
with  the  journalism  of  his  day.  The  amount  of 
brilliant  work  he  threw  off  in  the  course  of  this 
connection  was  prodigious.  His  facility  was  ex- 
traordinary :  his  earnestness  was  proof  against 
even  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  the  party  he 
served.  His  versatility  was  almost  miraculous,  and 
nothing  that  left  his  swift  pen  bore  the  least  mark 
of  haste.  '  We  ought,'  Mr.  Jerdan  said  of  him  in 
the  '  Literary  Gazette,'  '  to  look  at  the  vast  mass 
and  variety  of  his  productions,  which  cannot  be 
believed  till  what  has  flowed  in  a  hundred  streams 
is  collected  into  one  grand  river ;  it  will  then  be 
seen  that  his  mind  was  most  fertile,  never  ceasing 
to  throw  off  original   conceptions,   fanciful   ideas, 
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poetry  of  a  high  order,  whether  playful  or  pathetic ; 
and  being  in  truth  an  inexhaustible  source  of  that 
perpetual  and  diversified  profusion  of  literary 
wealth  with  which  he  enlivened  and  enriched  the 
periodical  publications  of  his  day,  in  which  men  of 
first-rate  learning  and  exalted  genius  are  swamped 
till  they  are  dead.' 

Blanchard  found,  however,  real  comfort  in  the 
strong  friendship  of  the  gifted  men  of  his  day. 
When  he  was  working  too  hard  as  editor  of  the 
'  True  Sun,'  and  the  weekly  editor  of  it,  for  in- 
stance, his  friend  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall)  wrote 
him  this  sympathetic  letter : — 

'  56  Chancerj-  Lane  :  Wednesday. 
'  My  dear  Blanchard, — You  are  working  too 
hard,  and  should  rest.  [Take  the  word  of  an  old 
stager,  who  has  himself  worked  too  much  and  too 
little.]  If  I  can  be  the  means  of  easing  you  for  a 
day  or  two,  let  me  know.  Can't  I  and  Forster  do 
your  work  next  week  for  the  '  Weekly  ' }  Forster 
shall  be  the  Politician,  and  I  the  ^Moralist,  &c. !  I 
promised  you  a  paper  on  the  Law  Reform — not 
this  week,  but  (if  possible)  the  next.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  have  a  series  of 
articles    on    the   prominent   subjects    of    the    last 
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session.  You  have  one  already  on  what  has  been 
done  for  Ireland.  I  will  give  you  one  on  the  Law 
Reform,  and,  if  it  ivill  spare  you  for  the  zvcekly 
f)aper,  I  will  give  you,  if  (another  if)  it  be  worth 
accepting,  a  paper  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  ivJiicJi  I  have  by  me.  I  am  not  sure  that 
you  will  not  consider  the  subject  passe.  If  not 
(third  if)  the  paper  itself  is  not  in  my  worst 
manner ;  but  it  will  run  nearly  three  columns,  I 
fear !  I  don't  want  you  to  have  it  unless  it  be 
useful.  I  can  in  all  probability  get  it  in  one  of 
the  magazines  as  an  article,  but  would  rather  let 
you  have  it  if  it  will  be  of  any  use. 

'  Yours  ever, 

'  B.  W.  Procter.' 

About  the  same  time  Procter  wrote  the  following 
■estimate  of  Horace  Smith  : — 

'  Quarter-past  Eleven,  Wednesday,  56  Chancery  Lane. 

*  My  dear  Blanchard, — What  to  say  about 
Horace  Smith's  book  I  have  not  an  idea.  I  read 
one  of  them  years  ago,  '  Bramblctye  House,'  and 
thought  it  very  bad.  Will  that  serve  your  turn  t 
I  tried  to  read  two  or  three  others,  but  never  com- 
passed the  first  vol.  of  either  of  them.     The  merit 

of  his  book  appeared  to  me  its  research  and  literal 

c 
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truth ;  it   wants  life.     The   people    say   the    same 
things  that  the   originals   did   occasionally,   which 
(odd  as  it  may  seem)  sounds  bad  and  flat.     There 
is,  however,  a  Dutch  merchant  in  the  '  Brambletye 
House,'  I  think,  who  is  very  ivcll  done,  and  a  serving- 
man  of  his  (if  I  recollect  right),  a  sort  of  Sancho, 
pretty  well ;  and  a  good  sketch  of  a  lonely,  watery, 
dismal   house,  in   which    the    genius   called   '  Cut- 
throat '  might    have    held    his    state.     I    got  your 
letter  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  must  be  off  in  an 
hour  on  a  lunacy  visitation,  so  that  you  see  I  am  as 
completely  disabled  from  writing  articles  as  need 
be.     I  am  sorry  for  this.     Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
yesterday  .''     Cannot  you  say  that  Horace  Smith's 
genius  is  of  the  veracious  and  graphic  order  (it  is 
rather  graphic   now  and  then),  that  his  works  are 
advantageously  opposed   to  those  books  in  which 
writers  thrust  themselves  and  their  opinions  per- 
petually, to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  dramatis 
perso7i(E.     That   he    does    not   falsify   history,  but 
illustrates  it ;  that  his  personages  are  paraphrases 
of  the  gentlemen  of  whom  we  have  but  glimpses  in 
Hume  and  Clarendon,  or  the  memoirs  of  the  period  ^ 
that  there  is  a  diversity  of  character  in  his  books, 
a  want  of  pretence  and   affectation,  an  incessant 
endeavour  to  work  out  the  character  of  the  original 
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person,  whoever  he  may  be.  That,  though  he  is 
not  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any 
of  his  followers  [query  as  to  this  ?  for  this  will  be 
a  lie,  I  fear] ;  and  finally,  that  he,  the  said  Smith, 
is  a  very  excellent  fellow,  which  I  believe  to  be 
very  true.     It  is  true  also  that  I  am, 

'  Yours,  ever  truly, 
'  B.  W.  Procter,' 

When  Laman  Blanchard,  true  to  his  Liberal 
principles,  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
Conservative  '  Courier,'  his  friends  exerted  them- 
selves to  obtain  a  Government  appointment  for 
him ;  and  chief  among  these  friends  was  Lord 
Lytton,  then  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer. 

Blanchard's  friendship  with  the  author  of 
'  Rienzi '  dated  from  his  early  time,  and  was  of 
the  warmest  character.  While  Blanchard  was  on 
the  '  Courier,'  the  invitations,  in  every  key,  were 
frequent : — 

'  My  dear   Blanchard, — Where    can  we  meet } 

Will    you,     Forster,    and     Home    dine    here    on 

Wednesday  .^     I  can  find  a  bed  that  day  for  one  ! 

I  fear  my  cottage  is  not  sufficiently  inoiih'c  yet  to 

promise  more.     If  you  will  come  about  four,  we 

c  2 
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will  dine  at  six ;  and  if  you  like  to  go  back,  my 

little  phaeton  shall  take  you. 

'  Yours  ever, 

'  E.  L.  B.' 

*  My  dear  Blanchard, — Forster  and  Macaulay's 
brother—  fresh  from  '  the  pomp  of  Ormus  and  of 
Ind  ' — are  coming  here  on  Saturday  to  boat  and 
dine.  They  come  at  three.  Will  you  mount  one  of 
your  "  Couriers  "  and  canter  down.^  You  may  as  well. 
Your  competitors  can't  miss  you.  For  the  "  Globe," 
I  am  credibly  informed,  is  shortly  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  "Standard" — every  one  who  can  read 
a  milestone  knows  to  be  the  special  fixture  of 
Cornhill  ;  and  as  for  the  "  Sun,"  I'll  be  shot  if  he 
has  been  seen  in  England  these  two  years.  If  he 
is  to  be  heard  of,  you  had  better  send  the  "  Courier  " 
to  inquire  at  Fulham.  '  Adieu, 

'  E.  L.  B. 

'Craven  Cottage  :  August  20.' 

The  party  at  Craven  Cottage  had  been  playing 
at  leapfrog  ;  and  Blanchard,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  game,  had  hurt  his  foot.  Bulwer 
would  not  leave  town  without  inquiring  at  the 
*  Courier  '  office  about  his  friend's  sprain. 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — I  sent  to  inquire  after 
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you  at  the  "  Courier "  office  before  starting  for 
Cheltenham.  I  heard  you  were  "  not  well  ;  "  but  I 
feel  anxious  to  know  that  the  unfortunate  leg  has 
recovered  his  pristine  vigour,  and  that  you  have 
suffered  no  bad  effects  from  your  noble  emulation. 
Pray  give  me  a  line  to  reassure  me. 

'Yours  truly, 
'  E.  L.  B. 

'Cheltenham:  September  i,  1839.' 

In  the  same  month  Blanchard  threw  up  his 
editorship,  whereupon  his  friend  wrote  : — 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — I  am  very  much  grieved 
to  find  that  you  have  left  the  "  Courier,"  and  that  the 
"  Courier  "  has  left  its  principles.  What  will  you  do  ? 
The  Government  should  assist  you  ;  but  they 
hardly  ever  do  assist  those  who  have  served  them. 
The  defection  of  the  "  Courier  "  is  a  very  serious 
blow.  They  now  have  only  one  strictly  ministerial 
paper,  the  "  Globe,"  for  the  "  Chronicle  "  and  "  Sun  " 
are  two-edged  swords.  They  manage  their  press 
affairs  horribly.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your  leg  is 
recovering ;  I  have  felt  it  running  about  my  con- 
science every  time  I  have  walked  across  the  lawn. 

*  Ever  yours, 

'E.  L.  BULWER. 
♦  September  26,  1839.' 
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The  friend  was  prompt  in  the  offer  of  his 
services  : — 

'  KneLworth,  Stevenage,  Herts  : 
October  12,  1839. 

'My  dear  Blanchard, — I  write  a  line  to  sa}% 
what  nevertheless  I  conclude  you  take  for  granted, 
viz.,  that  if  in  any  way  I  can  serve  you  by  pressing 
your  claims  specifically  on  the  Government,  I  shall 
feel  the  sincerest  pleasure  in  doing  so.  If  I  may 
advise — it  is  generally  labour  lost  to  express  vague 
and  general  wishes — it  is  better  to  look  well  out 
for  what  would  suit  you,  and  press  specifically  for 
that.  But  in  any  way,  or  at  any  time,  you  may 
rely  on  my  zeal  (my  interest,  alas!  is  not  much)  to 
prove  the  regard  with  which  I  am,  my  dear  Blan- 
chard, *  Most  truly  yours, 

'  E.  L.  B.' 

The  editorship  of  the  *  London  Gazette '  became 
vacant  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  writer  had  a 
clearer  claim  to  the  appointment  than  Blanchard. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  had  sounded  Lord  Normanby, 
who  had  expressed  himself  sincerely  anxious  to  do 
something ;  and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  had 
many  influential  persons.  Sir  Edward  urged  his 
friend  to  press  his  claim  vigorously.  Contrary  to 
Sir  Edward's  advice,  however,  an  application  was 
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made  in  the  first  instance  for  a  clerkship.      This 
fared  badly,  as  Sir  Edward  explained  : — 

•'  My  dear  Blanchard, — I  write  in  haste  to  say 
that  I  advise  you  earnestly  to  call  on  Lord  Nor- 
manby  jw/rxr//"/  write  a  note  first  and  ask  to  see 
him.  I  saw  Mr.  Russell  yesterday  ;  he  was  very  cour- 
teous in  the  matter,  but  said  that  he  had  had  many 
applications  last  session  when  the  thing  was  first 
thought  of ;  and  secondly,  that  the  clerkships  were 
only  a  matter  of  180  at  first  ;  that  the  higher  grades 
TV^ere  only  gained  by  seniority  in  office ;  that  it  was 
very  unadvisable  to  begin  unless  very  young — 17  or 
1 8 — as  otherwise  it  was  hopeless  to  rise  ;  that  there- 
fore the  place  would  not  be  worth  your  talents  or 
services,  and  that  he  feared  all  his  interest  was 
already  engaged.  I  pressed  the  matter  as  home  as 
possible,  and  I  thought  he  seemed  a  little  irresolute 
when  we  parted.  Now  the  best  thing  is  to  see 
Normanby  and  urge  it  on  him  ;  he  has  the  best 
dispositions  to  you.  It  is  no  use  writing,  because 
of  his  hand  ;  and  your  visit  will  be  more  efficacious 
than  mine,  as  my  letter  said  all  I  could.  But  I 
shall  write  to  Lady  ISI.  on  the  subject. 

'Yours  ever, 
E.  L.  B. 
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'  I  have  never  asked  Lord  N.  a  favour  before, 
and  I  really  shall  have  a  right  to  be  angry  unless 
he  takes  some  pains  in  this.  My  pamphlet  was 
addressed  to  him,  and  that  certainly  helped  him  in 
his  career  at  that  time.  But  as  for  Whig  grati- 
tude  ! ' 

When  the  editorship  of  the  *  London  Gazette  ' 
became  vacant,  and  Sir  Edward  was  asked  to 
direct  his  energies  in  that  direction,  he  wrote : — 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — I  write  to  you  in  great 
perturbation  and  alarm.      Is  the  editorship  of  the 
"  London  Gazette,"  the  same  as  the  printership  of 
the  "  Gazette.?"  About  ten  days  I  should  think  ago, 
I  had  a  letter  from  Jerdan,  informing  me  that  he  had 
applied  for  the  printership  of,  I  think,  the  "  London 
Gazette,"  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Clarke,  his 
oldest  friend,  and  a.sking  me  to  back  his  application, 
which  I  did.     It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  your 
editorship  be  the  same  as  his  printership,  and  your 
"  Gazette  "  the  same  as  his.    Unluckily,  I  have  not 
his   letter  to  refer  to,  but  pray  let  me  know  this 
point.       If    your    claim     be    not    identical    with 
Jerdan's,   and   I   am  left  disengaged,   as  I   try  to 
hope,  I  will  back  your  wishes  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.     If  it  be,  however,  identical,  I  can  only  say 
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how  very  deeply   I  shall  regret  that  you  did  not 
apply  to  me  in  time. 

'  Yours  most  truly, 

'  E.  L.  B. 

'Knebworth  :  October  16,  1839.' 

When  the  '  London  Gazette '  failed,  another 
appointment,  to  be  created,  was  suggested,  and 
Sir  Edward  returned  valiantly  to  the  charge  :— 

*  My  dear  Blanchard,  —  I  received  through 
Forster  the  notification  of  your  wish  this  evening. 
I  have  already  written  to  Lord  Normanby,  who 
will  have  the  letter  to-morrow  morning,  if  in  town  ; 
if  not,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  him  instantly.  Un- 
luckily, I  don't  know  William  Russell.  He  is  son- 
in-law  to  Lady  C.  Bury;  but  I  fear  any  application 
through  her  might  have  little  or  no  weight  with  him. 
You  will  see,  however,  by  the  enclosed,  that  I  have 
written  to  him  none  the  less  ;  though  as  a  stranger 
I  fear  my  application  may  be  little  successful. 
However,  in  these  cases  there  is  no  time  to  lose, 
and  my  letter  may  serve  to  keep  the  thing  open 
till  he  hears  from  Lord  Normanby.  What  think 
you  of  calling  on  him  with  my  letter  .''  If  not,  seal 
and  send  it  him  directly.  I  don't  know  his  address. 
I    would    write    to   Lord  John  ;    but  he,   I  fancy. 
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particularly  dislikes  me,  at  least  we  never  hit  it  off. 

Make  yourself  quite  sure  that  there  are  such  things 

to  be  created.     I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is 

best  to  get  something,  however  small,  and  am  very 

anxious  to  know  the  result.     Directly  I  have   any 

answers,  I  will  write  to  you  ;  meanwhile  my  address 

is  Knebworth. 

'Yours  ever, 

'  E.  L.  B. 

'Craven  Cottage,  Tuesday  Night.' 

But  after  many  courteous  interviews,  hearty 
promises,  and  cordial  compliments,  Blanchard 
obtained  exactly  what  the  Whigs  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  those  who  served  them — nothing.  And 
he  turned  away  from  the  drudgery  of  daily 
journalism  to  those  lighter  forms  of  literature  in 
which  he  excelled.  In  the  '  New  Monthly,'  in 
'  Ainsworth's  Magazine  '  (the  editorship  of  which  he 
shared  for  some  time  with  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bore),  as  editor  of  George  Cruikshank's 
'  Omnibus,'  and  later  as  contributor  to  his  friend 
Douglas  Jerrold's  '  Illuminated  Magazine,'  he  found 
plentiful  occupation  for  his  pen  through  the  few 
years  which  intervened  between  this  relinquishment 
of  the  '  Courier '  and  his  death.  The  '  Examiner,' 
of  which  he  became  sub-editor  in    1841,  and   for 
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which  he  wrote  scores  of  poHtical  and  social  articles 
(many  of  which  went  to  the  account  of  Albany 
Fonblanque,  who  was  never  tired  of  thanking  his 
ever-ready  collaboratcur),  was  his  mainstay  all  this 
time,  and  was  the  only  connection  he  kept  up  to 
the  end  with  journalism.  It  was  full  of  pleasant 
associations  for  him,  and  he  was  in  company  with 
his  dear  friend  Mr.  John  Forster  ;  and  he  had  the 
opportunities  of  which  he  loved  of  saying  all  the  good 
he  conscientiously  could  of  the  works  of  his  friends. 
When  he  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Fonblanque,  he  had  many  to  rejoice  with  him. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  wrote  : — 

*  My  dear  Laman, — I  have  to  thank  you  for 
your  good  wishes,  and  beg  most  heartily  to 
return  them.  I  heard  you  had  made  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  Fonblanque,  and  rejoiced  at  it. 
I  want  you  to  dine  with  me  at  six  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  February  4 — my  birthday — and  if  you 
are  absent  on  that  occasion,  you  had  better  not 
show  yourself  at  Kensal  Lodge  again  during  the 
present  year,  that's  all !  I  shall  be  twenty-eight  ! — 
only  think  of  that.  F ,  I  believe,  is  twenty- 
eight,  or  has  he  grown  younger,  as  you  and  I  do  .'' 
I  enclose  you  a  note  for  Davidgc  or  his  right-hand 
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man,  Fairbrother ;  but  they  are  a  queer  set  at  the 
Surrey.  You  had  better  see  to  it  yourself.  Drop 
me  a  note  to  say  you  will  come  on  Thursday.      If 

you  don't —  You  know  what  a  dash  of  that 

unusual  length  means.  I  expect  Dickens,  Forster, 
and  Maclise. 

'Yours  ever, 

'  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

'  Kensal  Lodge,  Harrow  road  : 
Januaiy  28,  1841.' 

Of  Blanchard,  in  his  social  as  well  as  his 
literary  relations,  his  friend  Jerdan  said,  on  his 
death  : — 

'  His  unaffected  sensibility  was  absolutely 
beautiful.  It  was  inherent,  spontaneous,  and 
embraced  the  whole  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  It 
was  alike  seen  in  benevolence  towards  the  poor 
and  lowly ;  in  charity  towards  a  class  too  often 
excepted  from  the  rule,  the  infirm  and  erring  ;  in 
justice  tempered  with  mercy  towards  all ;  and  in 
the  most  genial  and  confiding  love  towards  those 
whom  he  esteemed.  And  so  of  his  integrity.  It 
was  without  parade  or  outward  demonstration,  and 
seemed  to  be  an  innate  part  of  himself  Yet  its 
very  gentleness  and  quiescency  made  its  force. 
There  was  no  assertion  belonging  to   it,  to  beget 
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opposition  ;  and  any  desire  that  might  arise  to 
impede  its  way  perished  in  the  face  of  its  invisible 
omnipotence.  We  never  knew  a  man  so  humbly 
resolute  and  so  nobly  inflexible,  with  demeanour, 
manners,  and  language  that  might  appear  to  indi- 
cate a  softness  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  a  disposition 
to  evade  a  collision  rather  than  to  brave  a  conflict. 
Those  who  could  surmise  this,  were  diametrically 
mistaken. 

'  The  moral  and  social  qualities  at  which  we 
have   thus   hastily   glanced    shone    in    all  Laman 
Blanchard's  literary  productions.     The  lightest  and 
most  amusing  of  his  essays  partook  of  his  philan- 
thropy and  pathos,  and  aimed  in  various  ways  and 
moods  at  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  general  lot.    Plis' graver 
and  political    efforts  breathed    all    his   unbending 
fidelity  to  the  side  upon  which  his  opinions  ranged.' 
The    exquisite  womanly    sensibility  of   Blan- 
chard's nature,  and  the  complete   absence  of  ill- 
nature    or  bitterness    from  everything  he  said   or 
did,  kept  him  in  the  closest  friendship  with  all  who 
once   became  intimate  with  him.     Considered  as 
that  of  a  struggling  man  of  letters,  hi.s  life  was  not 
chequered  with  many  mishaps,    nor  darkened  by 
contrary   fortune.     He   was   a   modest,   moderate 
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man,  content  with  plain  living  and  high  thinking, 
and  absolutely  rejoicing  in  the  long  list  of  brilliant 
and  happy  people  among  whom  his  lines  were  cast. 
Permeating  his  correspondence  which  lies  before 
me,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  cordial  playfulness. 
He  and  his  friends  appear  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  world  ;  and  to  be  united,  not  by  conven- 
tional society  ties,  but  by  manly  feelings  of  sincere 
regard  and  affection.  What  a  pleasant  suggestion 
of  evenings  of  wisest  lively  talk,  and  old-fashioned 
homely  habits  does  Leigh  Hunt's  letter  suggest : — 

'  5  York  Buildings,  New  Road  :  January  30,  1833. 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — I  fear  you  may  have 
thought  me  unkind  or  inattentive  in  not  coming  last 
night,  after  my  formal  promises  on  Sunday  ;  but  I 
could  not  help  myself  I  paraded  nearly  half  an  hour 
up  and  down  the  corner  of  the  street  here  at  four 
o'clock,  waiting  for  the  coach,  and  was  told  at  last 
that  it  would  not  come,  the  driver  having  a  trick 
of  that  sort  if  he  did  not  get  enough  passengers  to 
please  him  before  he  set  out.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
ordinary  omnibuses  on  this  road — they  all  go 
another  way,  and  are  as  regular  as  clockwork. 
There  was  indeed  to  be  another  coach  at  seven, 
but  an  unexpected  circumstance  hindered  me  from 
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coming  by  that,  or  I  should  still  have  been  with 
you.  Be  kind  enough  to  write  me  a  line,  re- 
assuring me  in  the  best  manner  by  appointing 
another  day,  but  let  it  be  next  week,  on  account  of 
the  bad  look  of  the  weather.  I  will  at  all  events, 
however,  be  with  you  somehow  or  other,  certain 
mystic  reasons  existing  why  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  defy  the  vehicular  chances  of  this  life  then  than 
now.  I  hope  that  Procter  did  not  or  could  not 
come,  on  account  of  the  weather,  and  that  nobody 
else  was  there  ;  in  short,  that  everybody  behaved 
as  badly  as  possible  ;  partly  that  you  might  have 
been  able  to  despise  us  all  alike,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  I  might  have  escaped  in  the  general  baseness. 
So  handsome  am  I !  But  really  it  was  not  my 
fault,  and  my  whole  evening  was  embittered  by  the 
thought  that  you  would  think  me  unkind.  With 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Blanchard,  believe  me  indeed,. 

'  Your  sincere  friend, 
'  Leigh  Hunt.' 

Here  is  a  whimsical  note  from  Robert  Keeley,. 
who  was  a  pleasant  and  cultivated  companion 
among  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
comedian : — 

'  Dear  Blanchard, — Herewith  you  have  the  pro- 
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mised  pinch  of  Machitoches.  I  am  not  one  that 
makes  "  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaks 
it  to  the  nose."  I  think  my  experience  in  snufF- 
taking  will  shield  me  from  the  charge  of  presump- 
tion if  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  true  enjoyment 
of  this  snuff  is  better  attained  by  using  it  as  a 
condiment  to  other  less  happy  snuffs,  than  by 
wallowing  in  the  too-exquisite  sensuality  of  an 
unalloyed  pinch — this,  however,  is  merely  a  sug- 
gestion.    May  you  sneeze  in  health. 

'  Ever  yours, 
'  R.  Keeley. 

'3  Upper  Gordon  Street  :  September  28,  1837.' 

The  pinch  was  promised  no  doubt  at  some 
meeting  of  the  Mulberries,  or  other  social  gather- 
ings— for  these  were  many  in  Blanchard's  life. 
Chatfield  writes : — 

'  66  Judd  Street. 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — You  are  perfectly  ig- 
norant of  the  lamentable  fact  that  I  have,  since  I 
saw  your  ever  agreeable  person,  been  labouring 
under  an  illness  which  prevented  me  fulfilling  the 
wish  dearest  to  my  heart,  which  was  no  less  than 
to  entertain  you  at  my  humble  board  in  company 
with  our  respected  master,  Leigh   Hunt.      I    am 
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doomed  to  defer  this  pleasure  still,  as  Mrs.  Smith 
has  left  town  with  the  children,  and  I  am  left  alone 
in  the  house  ;  and  though  I  have  a  chop,  a  glass  of 
grog,  and  a  cigar  for  you,  if  you  can  come  any 
evening,  Mrs.  Smith  would  be  shocked  if  I  at- 
tempted to  receive  so  honoured  and  distinguished 
a  guest  as  yourself  in  a  room  without  curtains,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  silver  candlesticks.  But  I 
know  your  mind  is'  above  these  petty  conside- 
rations, and,  like  myself,  are  so  little  a  man  of  the 
world  that  you  do  not  prize  appearance  for  its 
own  sake.  Thrice  have  I  been  to  the  Piazza  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  you  there.  Your 
absence  is  beginning  to  be  as  mysterious  as  the 
murder  of  Eliza  Grimwood.  It  is  rumoured  you 
have  joined  a  cabal  to  break  up  the  Club,  and 
that  another  is  to  be  founded  more  select  still. 
Perfection  can  only  be  obtained  by  such  con- 
tinual siftings,  and  I,  that  once  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  taken  as  part  of  the  ore,  may  now 
be  left  as  a  bit  of  inconsiderate  dross.  I  shall 
attend  to-night  for  the  last  time  in  the  deferred 
hope  of  seeing  your  "bright  eyes!"  If  I  am  dis- 
appointed again,  Earth  has  no  pleasure  left  for  the 
wretched  outcast  of  the  Piazza. 

'  Yours  most  faithfully, 

'E.  Chatfield.* 

D 
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An  allusion  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  club 
recalls  the  fate  of  the  various  Shakspearian  gather- 
ings of  that  time.  They  were  killed  by  the  gentility 
a  few  of  the  members  insisted  on  imparting  to 
them.  Douglas  Jerrold  protested  against  departure 
from  the  old  plainness  of  place  of  meeting  and 
surroundings,  saying,  'We  shall  catch  coronets,' 
and  that  these  would  destroy  any  poor  man's  club : 
but  the  protest  was  in  vain. 

Frank  Stone,  who  had  a  hand  in  the  destruction 
of  two  or  three  social  clubs,  and  whom  Douglas 
Jerrold  called  '  the  tombstone  of  the  clubs,'  yet 
found  so  great  a  delight  in  unconventional  gather- 
ings of  his  friends  that  he  instituted  something- 
very  like  a  club  in  his  own  house ;  and  many 
bright  evenings  were  spent  in  it.  He  announces 
his  plan  to  Blanchard  : — 

'  53,  Berners  Street :  Thursday,  October  29. 

*  My  dear  Blanchard, — I  saw  you  depart  on. 
Tuesday  the  more  reluctantly  that  I  felt  there  was 
something  I  wished  to  communicate,  and  which  I 
afterwards  recollected  to  be  as  follows  : — There  is 
a  certain  acquaintance  of  ours  living  at  the  above 
address,  and  whom   I   think  you  know  well,  and 
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whom  I  sometimes  flatter  myself  that  I  know 
something  of,  but  yet  again  have  my  doubts.  He 
is  an  ex-secretary  of  a  late  existing  club,  and 
finding  himself  to  have  lost  much  by  his  now  com- 
paratively desolate  situation,  has  lately  been  en- 
deavouring to  fill  up  the  blank  by  inviting  his 
friends  to  visit  him  on  Saturday  evenings.  I  do 
not  know,  however,  whether  he  is  worth  visiting, 
for,  do  you  know,  he  stipulates  and  makes  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  he  gives  only  tea,  grog,  and 
(literally)  bread  and  cheese.  And  further,  that 
those  who  choose  to  have  tea  must  come  at  eight 
o'clock,  or  they  will  get  none  ;  and  he  has  actually 
the  meanness  to  expect  they  will  bring  their  own 
cigars.  To  be  sure  he  affects  to  disguise  this 
motive  under  the  assumption  that  they  will  feel 
more  at  their  ease,  and  be  likely  to  come  the 
oftener,  from  knowing  that  his  mode  of  entertain- 
ment can  be  no  great  trouble  or  expense  to  any 
one.  Well,  my  dear  Blanchard,  he  deputes  me  to 
give  you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  these  meet- 
ings ;  and  I  propose  especially  that  you  commence 
on  Saturday  next,  and  that  we  take  a  well-deserved 
revenge  on  his   niggardly  soul   by  a   determined 

attack  upon  his  grog.     Do  come  :  you  will  meet 
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some  of  our  old  chums,  and  there  will  be  none 
more  welcome  to  yours, 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, 
'  Faithfully, 

'Frank  Stone.' 

John  Poole  refers  to  a  pretty  prattle  he  and 
Blanchard  had  had  with  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  at 
Charing  Cross : — 

*  14,  Waterloo  Place  :  Wednesday,  June  the  last. 

*  Dear  Blanchard, — Did  I,  the  other  morning, 
when  we  amused  Charles  the  First  by  two  hours 
of  our  pretty  prattle,  mention  to  you  my  address  .'' 
I  passed  him  yesterday,  but  as  he  looked  dignified 
I  did  not  choose  to  ask  him  the  question,  for  it 
would  have  been  mortifying  in  the  extreme  had 
he  not  condescended  to  answer.  You  have  it  at 
the  top  of  this,  just  before  you  come  to  "  Wed- 
nesday ; "  without  it  you  could  not  readily  inform 
me  whether  you  have  seen  our  friend  whose  name 
rhymes  to  Holborn.  I  hope  the  horse  he  is  riding 
is  not  quite  so  high  as  that  of  our  friend  first  men- 
tioned— he  of  Charing  Cross.  How  came  you  not 
to  Russell  Square  on  Sunday  evening  .^  ^ 

'Your's  faithfully, 
'John  Poole.' 

'  Sir  Serjeant  Talfourd's. 
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Next  Dickens  appears,  full  of  animal  spirits, 
and  planning  a  jaunt  to  Ainsworth's  with  his  un- 
failing care  and  love  of  order  : — 
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'  48,  Doughty  Street :  Sunday  morning. 

*  My  dear  Blanchard, — I  have  booked  you — 
one  inside — for  the  fly  to  Ainsworth's,  wherein  all 
available  places  are  now  secured.  As  we  have  one 
Mr.  Lover,  of  Charles  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital, 
in  the  way-bill,  and  the  gen'lm'n  is  to  be  took  up 
at  his  own  door,  I  must  trouble  you  to  have  your 
luggage  ready  at  the  "  Courier  Office  "  at  a  quarter- 
past  Jive. 

'  I  am  writing  to  you  with  a  sad  heart,  for  I 
have  just  indited  a  few  lines  to  poor  Chatfield,  to 
whom  I  should  have  written  long  since  but  for 
Forster's  confounded  assurance  that  it  would  be 
better  not.  I  do  not  like  to  break  in  upon  him 
without  notice,  but  I  have  told  him  you  gave  me 
reason  to  hope  he  would  not  be  displeased  to  see  me, 
and  that  if  the  changes  of  sickness  leave  him  in  the 
same  mood  I  will  see  him  on  Christmas  morning 
(alas,  poor  fellow !  a  merry  time  to  us),  at  two 
o'clock. 

*  I  was  very  much  obliged  indeed  to  you  for 
the  paper.     I  was  not  aware  of  the  quotation,  and 
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was  greatly  amused  with  the  "  leader."  It  seemed 
to  me  exceedingly  happy,  terse,  pointed,  smart, 
and  quite  an  off  [hand]  leader  in  short. 

'  I  have  been  amused  beyond  all  telling  with 
your  son's  play,^  in  which  the  rival  kings  talk  a 
great  deal  more  common  sense  than  any  stage 
kings  I  have  ever  known.  I  suppose  its  excessive 
length  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  representa- 
tion at  Covent  Garden — even  if  the  character  of 
Stephen  were  not  an  insuperable  objection  with 
"  Macweady,"  who  could  never  stand  Anderson  in 
such  a  part  as  that. 

*  My  dear  Blanchard, 

'  Always  faithfully  yours, 

'  Charles  Dickens.'    ^ 

The  following  is  in  Dickens'  brightest  manner. 
It  is  written  from  a  suburban  retreat  when  he  was 
working  at  '  Nicholas  Nickelby '  : — 

Elm  Cottage,  Petersham  : 
Thursday  night,  July  13,  1839. 

*  My  dear  Blanchard,  — Living  in  these  remote 
and    distant   parts,   with  the  chain  of  mountains 

'  Laman  Blanchard's  eldest  boy — a  child — had  written  a  five 
act  play,  which  Mr.  Forster  had  sent  as  a  joke  to  Macready,  and 
which   had  been  shown  to  Dickens. 
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formed  by  Richmond  Hill  presenting  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier  between  me  and  the  busy- 
world,  I  know  no  more  than  that  there  is  to  be  a 
dinner  to  Macready  on  Saturday  week,  and  that  I 
am  a  steward.  But  I  shall  be  in  town  and  at  the 
theatre  on  Tuesday  night.  You  will  be  there  too, 
no  doubt .''  In  the  Proscenium  box  on  the  Bow 
Street  side  I  will  hold  further  converse  with  you 
when  the  play  is  over  ;  and  if  I  have  gained  no 
further  information  by  that  time  I  will  procure  it 
for  you  next  morning,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  I 
can  "  do  your  business"  both  ways.  Macready  has, 
as  Talfourd  judiciously  and  justly  remarked  in  one 
of  his  speeches  on  the  night  of  the  Stone  snuif-box, 
"  cast  a  new  grace  round  joy  and  gladness,  and 
rendered  mirth  more  holy ! "  Therefore  are  we 
preparing  crowns  and  wreaths  here,  to  shower  upon 
the  stage  when  that  sad  curtain  falls  and  kivers  up 
Shakspeare  for  years  to  come.  I  try  to  make  a 
joke  of  it,  but,  upon  my  word,  when  the  nighf 
comes  I  verily  believe  I  shall  cry. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  read  what  you  say  about 
Nicholas.     It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  wind  up  so 
.  many  people  in  parts,  and  make  each  part  tell  by 
itself,  but  I  hope  to  go  out  with  flying  colours  not- 
withstanding.    I   have  been  at  work  all  day,  so  if 
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this  note  is  illegible  it's  not  my  fault,  but  number 
seventeen's,  which  is  yet  an  infant. 
'  Always  believe  me, 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, 
'  Faithfully  yours, 

'  Charles  Dickens.' 

The  heartiness  with  which  the  knot  of  famous 
friends  among  whom  Laman  Blanchard  lived, 
helped  and  sympathised  with  each  other,  and  with 
which  the  success  of  one  was  hailed  as  a  common 
joy  and  triumph,  is  made  manifest,  not  only  in 
Blanchard's  correspondence,  but  in  that  of  Dickens,, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  and  others — not  quoted  in  Mr. 
Forster's  '  Life.'  Macready  summons  Blanchard 
to  the  reading  of  their  friend  Bulwer's  play : — 

•  13,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park  : 
December  10. 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — On  Sunday  next  I  have 
a  business  to  perform  at  which  I  very  much  want 
your  assistance.  I  will  not  nozv  trouble  you  with 
my  reasons,  but  at  once  tell  you  that  I  am  anxious- 
to  test  the  effect  of  a  play  I  have,  by  reading  it 
before  some  judgments  that  I  respect.  Will  you 
submit  to  take  a  "  seat  on  the  bench "  at  three 
o'clock,  and  afterwards  at  the  table  at  six  ;  giving 
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US,  what  we  so  much  value,  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  to  discuss  the  proceedings  of  the  morning. 
I  write  from  the  theatre  and  in  haste. 

'  Always  and  sincerely  yours, 

'  W.  C.  Macready.' 

The  play  referred  to  was  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer's 
*  Richeheu.' 

When  Macready  had  given  up  management,. 
he  answered  Blanchard's  letter  of  sympathy  with  a 
warmth  the  outer  world  little  suspected  to  be  in 
him  : — 

'  5,  Clarence  Terrace  :  Sunday. 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — I  have  but  a  minute  to 
tell  you  how  with  my  whole  heart  I  thank  you  for 
all  the  kindness  of  thought  and  wish,  with  which 
your  note  is  filled.  May  it  be  an  omen  of  good  ! 
I  am  off  to  Birmingham. 
*  Addio  addissimo. 

*  Ever  and  always  most  sincerely  yours, 

'W.  C.  Macready.' 

Among  Laman  Blanchard's  intimate  friends 
was  Elton,  the  actor,  who  was  lost  in  the  '  Pegasus,*^ 
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in  1843,'  In  a  letter  written  two  years  before  his 
■death  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  struggles 
of  even  a  known  and  successful  actor  some  thirty 
years  ago  : — 

'  Glasgow  :  January  26,  1841. 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — I  have  a  tolerably  long 
list  of  debts  of  honour  in  the  letter-writing  depart- 
ment, and  I  endeavour  to  discharge  them  by  instal- 
ments as  the  means  come  within  my  reach.  I 
consider  you  as  one  of  my  creditors  in  this  way,  and 
therefore  snatch  a  leisure  half-hour  to  pay  you  a 
dividend  on  your  claim.  I  presume  you  have 
heard  pretty  accurately  of  my  movements  since  I 
left  London  through  Ogden.  I  have  written  twice, 
I  believe,  to  him  as  to  a  general  channel  of  infor- 
mation, and  he  has  heard  my  news  from  time  to 
time  from  the  dear  ones  in  Claremont  Place.  I 
had  not  been  in  Belfast  twenty-four  hours  (where 
I  did  not  play  for  nearly  a  week  after  my  arrival) 
before  George  Gates  found  me  out,  and  I  should  be 
indeed  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that 
during  the  whole  of  my  stay  he  "  stuck  to  me  like 

'  A  committee  was  formed  by  Charles  Dickens,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Blanchard,  and  their  friends,  in  aid  of  Mr.  Elton's  family. 
Thomas  Hood  wrote  a  most  pathetic  '  Address'  in  aid  of  the  fund, 
which  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Warner  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
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bricks!"  I  am  indeed  deeply  indebted  both  to 
him  and  his  wife  for  their  hospitahty  and  kindness, 
as  it  scarcely  left  me  a  solitary  hour,  and  made  my 
stay  in  Belfast  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  my  recent 
recollections.  It  happened  oddly  enough  that  I 
found  an  old  and  particular  Liverpool  friend  settled 
in  the  town  who  was  also  a  particular  of  Gates's, 
and  had  I  stayed  much  longer,  I  think  between 
the  two  I  should  have  been  killed  with  kindness 
and  whisky-punch.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say 
how  often  we  talked  of  you  and  "  Anne,"  or  that  I 
saw  your  gigantic  letter,  for  I  suppose  George 
shows  that  to  every  one.  By-the-bye,  talking  of 
letters,  tell  Master  "  Syd  "  that  I  saw  his  to  his 
uncle  anent  me.  I  really  never  knew  before  that  I 
was  so  "  charming  "  a  person,  or  that  I  stood  so 
high  in  Sydney's  good  graces.  Tell  him  I  blushed  so 
much  on  reading  it  that  the  reflection  made  me 
fancy  that  he  had  had  the  foppery  to  write  on  rose- 
tinted  paper.  I  promised  Mrs.  Gates  that  I  would 
tell  Mrs.  Blanchard  that  she  (Mrs.  G.)  sings 
*'  Wapping  Old  Stairs  "  as  prettily  as  ever—  and  so 
she  does. 

'  I  have  met  with  my  usual  complement  of 
adverse  circumstances,  crosses,  and  annoyances 
during  my  tour,  but  altogether  I  have  reason  to  be 
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thankful — thankful  that  I  have  been  so  far  able  to 
keep  a  succession  of  engagements  at  a  time  when 
the  field  is  wholly  shut  against  me  in  London.     I 
have    already     received    no/,    during    the    eight 
weeks  I  have  been  absent,  which,  after  deducting 
travelling  expenses,  leaves  a  fair  weekly  salary.    I 
have  remitted  home  75/.    to  stop  the  mouths  of 
"  gaping   creditors,"    and    fill    those    whose    "  lips 
though  blooming  must  still  be  fed."     It  would  be 
superfluous  to  ask  if  I  have  not  (in  this  instance,  at 
least)   acted  wisely,  for  my  only  alternative    was 
ruinous     inactivity.        Home-sickness     sometimes 
presses  very  heavily  upon  me,  but  the   conscious- 
ness that  I  am  labouring  for  that  home  supports 
me.     My  last  two  nights  in  Belfast  were  ruined  by 
the  advent  of  Mr.  O'Connellto  agitate  for  repeal  in 
a  province  where  the  great  majority  is  against  him. 
The  state  of  political  excitement  into  which  the 
town  was  thrown  precluded  all  thought  of  amuse- 
ment.    On  the  Tuesday,  the  night  of  my  benefit, 
O'Connell  presided  at  a  "  Soiree  Musicale  " — a  tea- 
party  afiair — and,  besides  this  counter-attraction, 
the    town   was    in    a    somewhat    disturbed    state. 
Windows    smashing    here    and    there,    troops   of 
cavalry,  companies  of  foot,  armed  Peelers,  &c.,  &c., 
parading   the   streets,    and    of    course    the   timid 
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wouldn't    venture   out :    but  "  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones."    I  made  a  great  impression  in  Belfast,  and 
am  invited  to  repeat  my  visit  in  March,  which  I 
daresay  I  shall  do.     I  opened  here  on  Friday  last 
in   Hamlet   (which,  wherever  I  go,  is  pronounced 
my  "  crack  "  part)  ;  on  Saturday  I  played  Othello, 
and   last    night   Richard   III.      The  two  galleries 
have  been  crammed  each  night,  and  pit  very  good ; 
boxes  bad.     However,  I  only  wish  I  had  the  same 
terms  here  as  at  Belfast  {i.e.,  fourths  of  each  night), 
as,  if  so,  I   should  make  enough  to  clear  me  of  all 
my  difficulties  and  leave  me  a  balance  in  hand. 
But  this  would  have  been  too  good  a  slice  of  luck. 
I  am  to  have  merely  the  clear  half  of  my  benefit 
for  twelve  nights'  acting ;  but  had   I  not  accepted 
the  engagement  I  should  have  been  idle  for  the 
time,  and  the  expense  of  getting  here  from  Belfast 
is  but  trifling.     From  this  I  go  to  Bolton  in  Lanca- 
shire   for    a    week,    for    the    following    week    to 
Rochdale,  then    perhaps   again    to    Liverpool    for 
a  fortnight,  and   from    thence   return   to   Belfast  ; 
the  last  two,  however,  are  not  yet  settled.      You 
see  I  enter  into  all  the  minutiae  of  my  affairs,  not 
out  of  egotism,  but  because  I  am  sure  no  one  of 
my  friends  takes  a  deeper  interest  in  them  than 
yourself     I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell   youthat   I 
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dined  in  Belfast  with  a  person  you  have  met,  Mr, 
Finlay,  proprietor  of  the  "  Northern  Whig."  I  found 
him  a  pleasant  enough  person,  with  a  somewhat 
stiff  and  opiniated,  but  rather  intelligent,  wife.  He, 
or  rather  I  believe  the  lady,  wrote  some  very 
favourable  criticisms  on  me  in  the  "Whig,"  the 
latter  ones  unqualified  eulogium.  I  believe  that 
this  partly  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  S. 
C.  Hall's  having  been  kind  enough  to  write  to  Mr. 
Finlay,  requesting  his  attention  to  my  efforts.  That 
Mrs,  Hall  should  thus  step  out  of  her  way  (occupied 
too  as  she  must  be)  to  serve  one  personally  a 
stranger  to  her,  shows  a  real  kindness  of  heart,  as 
truly  worthy  of  admiration  as  her  high  talent;  and 
should  you  see  her,  pray  present  her  with  my 
grateful  thanks.  And  now,  my  dear  Blanchard, 
pray  scribble  me  a  few  lines  (I  should  prefer  many) 
about  yourself  and  your  prospects,  which  I  fervently 
hope  have  improved  since  last  I  saw  you.  It  would 
be  hard  indeed  if  two  fellow-strugglers  didn't 
honestly  sympathise  one  with  the  other,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  ever  done  so.  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  I  trace  your  hand  in  the  "  Examiner."  Is  it 
so?  Present  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs,  Blanchard 
and  Lily,  and  also  to  my  admiring  friend  Mr. 
Sydney,  and  the  more  juvenile  shoots.    Remember 
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me  to  Rumball,    Mrs.    R.    and  daughter,  Corney 
Webbe,  and  all  friends  ;  and  believe  me, 
*  My  dear  Blanchard, 

*  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

*E.  W.  Elton. 

'  P.S.  What  are  Macready's  plans  .^  I  think 
the  extension  of  Webster's  licence  will  be  most  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  actors.  It  is  now  the 
worst  monopoly  in  London.' 

It  was  to  Blanchard  that  friends  turned  in  their 
moments  of  sadness  or  bereavement,  as  well  as  in 
their  convivial  hours.  From  the  opening  of  his 
career,  he  had  known  William  Godwin,  the  author 
of  '  Caleb  Williams,'  and  had  been  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  son.  On  the  night  when  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned,  Blanchard, 
who  had  friends  at  his  house  in  Union  Place 
thought,  the  moment  the  fire  was  discovered,  of  his 
friend  Godwin,  who  was  housed  there  ;  and  set  off 
with  his  wife  to  see  what  service  he  could  do.  He 
learned  that  Godwin  was  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,, 
and  followed  him  thither  to  break  the  news.  He 
found  Godwin  deeply  interested  in  the  play  ;  and 
when  Blanchard  told  him  that  his  house  was  in 
peril,   merely  answered,  '  Well  !  well  !  '  and  turned 
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back  towards  the  stage  and  saw  the  act  out.  Then 
he  quietlymoved  away  and  accompanied  his  friend 
to  the  fire.  Blanchard  had  already  been  his  consoler 
and  true  servant  in  sorrow.  When  Godwin  lost  his 
only  son,^  who  died  of  cholera  in  the  great  cholera 
year,  the  poor  father  turned  to  his  young  friend 
Blanchard,  and  entrusted  '  thelast  duties  '  to  him  : — 

'No.  53,  York  Road  :  Saturday  evening. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — I  feel  that  there  is  one  thing 
that  has  not  been  mentioned  in  our  conversation 
this  morning ;  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
attend  the  funeral.  It  follows  that  I  cannot  seethe 
mourners.  As  I  have  had  the  melancholy  pleasure 
of  entrusting  you  with  the  arrangements,  may  I  beg 
the  favour  that  you  will  take  on  yourself  to  be 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
house,  and  to  invite  the  mourners  to  return  here 
when  the  interment  has  been  completed  } 
'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

'  With  the  most  sincere  regards, 
'  Yours, 

*  William  Godwin.' 


'  His  son  by  his  second  wife.     His  daughter  by   Maiy  Wol- 
onecraft,  was  the  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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After  the  elder  Godwin's  death,  Mrs.  Godwin 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Blanchard's  house,  until 
she  went  far  away  for  those  days — -viz.,  to  Kentish 
Town.  And  thence  she  wrote  these  charming 
letters  to  her  husband's  friend  and  her  own  : — 

'  March  5,  1S39. 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Blanchard, — You  do  not  sit  and 
count  hours  and  days  and  weeks  as  I  do,  and  still 
the  long-wished-for  and  the  long-expected  come 
not  near  you.  How  could  you  and  dear  Mrs.  B. 
''smile  and  smile"  so  upon  me  that  happy  day, 
"  and  be  " — gay  deceivers  !  just  to  send  me  home 
pleased  and  then  forget  your  fair  promises !  I 
hope  you  may  not  have  been  ill  again.  This 
lovely  weather  and  urgent  wishes  make  me  write 
to  ask  if  you  will  now  come  to  me  for  a  long  day  ? 
I  have  but  little  enjoyment  to  offer  you,  unless  it 
might  be  the  reflection  in  my  eye  of  some  kind 
acts  done  by  you  both  some  years  ago  !  Ah,  these 
full  fraught  days  !  Can  you,  will  you,  come  next 
Sunday,  or  the  Sunday  after.?  I  am  afraid  to 
name  a  week-day. 

'Mrs.  \V.  Godwin^  will  be  here.  We  do  so 
long  to  sec  you.     I  can  show  you  a  nice  cottage. 

*  The  widow  of  Godwin's  son. 
E 
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I  think,  too,  I   shall  have  my  own  daughter,  who 

wishes  for  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  and,  may 

I   add,   is  worthy  of  the  boon.     Let  me  propose 

your  coming  by  Shorter's  omnibus,  which  leaves 

Cockspur  Street  at  eleven  on  a  Sunday,  and  again 

{I  believe,  but  am  not  sure)  at  two.     The  last  is 

far  too   late.     It    returns    in  the    evening   several 

times.     I  will  say  no  more,  but  in  the  meantime 

live   in    hope.      With    kindest    regards,  ever,   dear 

friend, 

'  Your  attached, 

'  M.  J.  Godwin. 

'  I  have  not  seen  a  single  No.  of  the  "  Heads  of 
the  People."  Can  you  put  one  in  your  pocket  for 
me  to  glance  at .'' ' 

This  letter  drew  Blanchard  and  his  wife  forth 
to  Kentish  Town  ;  and  their  visit  set  the  vivacious 
old  lady  longing  for  a  second  : — 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Blanchard, — I  am  always  re- 
joiced at  a  lawful  occasion  of  writing  to  you. 
Grant,  O  ye  Powers,  that  you  and  I  use  the  same 
dictionary  for  the  word  lawful !  Be  so  kind  as  to 
get  the  enclosed  franked.  The  encouragement 
you  have  given  me  lets  me  ask  it  without  cere- 
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mony.  I  fear  you  have  no  good  news  to  tell  me 
of  the  Absent  Gentlemen.  Would  to  Heaven  they 
were  present  at  the  Haymarket !  I  keep  moving 
as  Dame  Fortune's  policeman  bids  me,  and  I  shall 
get  to  the  watchhouse,  or  other  den  of  security, 
at  last — not  the  workhouse — no,  not  so  bad  as 
that.  I  like  the  little  chamber,  6  feet  long  by  2\ 
wide,  the  best,  and  am  not  melancholy  when  I 
fancy  it  gently  courting  me  to  its  tenancy.  I 
believe  I  have  given  up  the  plan  of  the  episode 
from  Fleetwood.  You  were  encouraging  but  half 
way,  and  this  was  too  little.  I  waited  for  some 
country  friends  who  loved  my  poor  Godwin  to 
their  hearts'  core.  I  had  (like  an  idiot)  looked  for 
a  sale  in  the  great  towns  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham,  because  I  have  a  friend  in  each 
who  could  have  secured  a  bookseller  in  somewhat 
of  a  con  amove  style  ;  but  I  now  learned  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  places  all  breathed  through 
lungs  of  manufactories,  so  I  put  my  preface  in  the 
fire.  I  have  another  idea  now,  if  some  kind  soul 
would  give  me  advice.  A  talk  of  half  an  hour 
would  do.  Why  do  you  keep  so  warm  a  heart 
that  the  penury-stricken  in  comfort  fly  to  it  for  a 
genial  ray  }  Why  do  you  live  in  busy  throngs  of 
men  with  a  hoard  of  practical  knowledge  in  your 

E  2 
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storehouse  ?      Say    a    consoling    word    in    reply, 
granting  what  I  have  not  the  courage  to  ask. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Blanchard, — I  am  ahnost  killed 
with  this  vile  return  of  bleak  winds.  I  had  dusted 
my  bed  curtains  and  put  them  by,  and  now  I  lie 
perishing  with  the  cold,  and  have  inflamed  eyes 
and  a  sore  throat.  I  hope  you  have  all  slept  warm 
and  comfortable.  I  am  longing  for  another  day. 
My  garden  is  pretty  now.  The  moon  is  half 
through  the  first  quarter,  and  surely  then  we  shall 
have  some  warmth.  Can  I  prevail  on  you  to  come 
up  next  Sunday  se'nnight .''  It  will  still  be  before 
the  reassembling  of  the  House,  which  makes  a  little 
difference  (does  it  not .'')  to  Mr.  Blanchard.  Now  this 
time  I  am  to  have  Lavinia,  unless  she  has  vowed 
incurable  aversion  to  an  old  woman's  company. 
Believe  me,  with  kindest  regards,  ever,  my  dear  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blanchard, 

'  Yours, 

'  M.  J.  Godwin. 

'  Monte  Video  Place  :  May,  1839.' 

Laman  Blanchard's  sensitive  mind,  and  the 
delicate  forms  it  took,  commended  him  specially  to 
the  regard  of  ladies.  His  female  correspondents  were 
for  ever  appealing  to  his  gallantry  for  some  service, 
or  begging  for  his  company  ;  and  this — albeit  the 
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ladies  were  sometimes  very  strong-minded  indeed — 
in  a  very  feminine  way.  Indeed,  the  literary  ladies 
of  his  time  were  as  womanly  as  their  unlettered 
sisters,  and  were  quite  content  to  range  within  the 
delightful  regions  of  pure  fiction  or  dainty  poesy. 
Miss  Louisa  Stuart  Costello  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample ;  and  there  is  a  sprightliness  and  grace  in 
the  following  letter  which,  I  apprehend,  will  not 
be  found  very  common  when  the  letters  of  the 
literary  ladies  of  to-day  shall  be  opened  before 
critics  now  in  swaddling-clothes  : — 

'  When  a  person  has  conducted  himself  ill,  and 
knows  that  there  is  no  kind  of  reasonable  excuse 
for  his  conduct,  he  throws  himself  upon  some 
desperate  expedient  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  with 
the  best  grace  he  can.  He  has  either  been  at- 
tacked with  a  brain  fever,  or  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs  or  his  eyesight,  or  he  has  been  thrown  from 
his  horse  in  the  park  and  brought  home  on  a 
shutter,  or  been  drowned  (kilt)  in  the  silver 
Thames,  or  blown  up  in  the  Tunnel,  or  cast  head- 
long from  the  Nassau  balloon,  or  crushed  in  the  mob 
who  run  after  the  Queen  ! — but  the  wary  are  not 
to  be  taken  in.  You  have  not  been  ill.  You  look 
well,  and  fat,  and  hearty.    Your  cheek  and  whiskers 
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are  as  they  were  wont  to  be :  you  are  idle,  for- 
getful, careless,  worthless,  monstrous !  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  forgive  you.  If  anything  could  add 
to  my  anger  it  is  your  venturing  to  reproach  me, 
me  ;  I,  who  have  written  note  after  note,  sent  bits 
of  verse  and  prose  which  you  could  not  read,  and 
were  not  worthy  of- — and  to  whom  my  mother 
(whom  you  pretend  to  care  for !)  sent  some  scraps 
which  she  found  in  my  desk  about  ladies  and 
convents,  during  my  absence,  which  you  pretend 
not  to  be  aware  of  Yes,  perfide\  I  only  came 
back  last  night,  having  been  visiting  all  over  the 
county  of  Sussex :  shooting,  and  coursing,  and 
idling.  Had  I  not  felt  indignant  at  your  baseness, 
I  would  have  written  to  you  from  Brighton  to  tell 
you  all  about  the  grand  entree  of  her  glorious 
Majesty  in  an  old  dingy  carriage  with  four  dusty 
horses  with  mouldy  harness,  with  black  liveries, 
and  an  old  pink  bonnet.  I  would  have  told  you 
how  she  forgot  to  stop  to  receive  the  loyal  address 
of  about  fifty  Odd  Fellows,  and  how  the  bursting 
magistracy  of  the  great  city  of  Brighthelmstone 
forgot  to  read  theirs  in  the  right  place.  I  could 
have  told  you  how  the  people  who  smothered 
themselves  in  dahlias  and  evergreens,  in  the  am- 
phitheatre, for  five  hours,  paying  a  guinea  a  seat, 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  crown  of  the 
illustrious  aforesaid  pink  bonnet.  I  would  have 
told  you  how  little  cheering  there  was,  and  how 
cracked  the  band  was  ;  how  many  tallow  candles 
were  strung  up,  and  how  many  very-like  portraits 
in  transparency  were  exhibited  with  large  heads 
and  short  legs.  But  I  told  you  nothing  of  all  this, 
nor  never  zvill.  If  ever  you  do  come  with  the 
precious  red  portfolio,  you  may  bring  the  little 
man  in  it  to  be  touched  up,  and  then  he  is  to  go 
back  to  your  injured  wife,  who  is  to  keep  him  to 
remind  her  what  the  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  hus- 
band looks  like.  You  have  quite  spoilt  my  intended 
sentimental  present  to  Mrs.  Blanchard,  so  now  she 
will  be  obliged  to  accept  your  picture  in  little  in 
a  very  clumsy  style  indeed.  But  it  is  all  your 
fault,  and  she  must  forgive  me.  I  know  you  never 
will  come  and  see  us,  and  you  make  it  worse  by 
naming  the  beautiful  Countess,^  whom  you  prefer 
to  us,  in  fact.  "  Oh  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like 
thee." 

'Vestris  has  given  no  ansivcr,  Webster  no 
answer,  Colburn  no  anszvcr.  The  latter  I  am 
really  offended  with,  and  I  am  resolved  not  to  give 
him  my  picture  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt,  and   insist  on 

'  The  Countess  of  Blessinq-ton. 
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having  it  back.  I  will  not  employ  you  to  get  it 
for  me  (base  man),  but  am  writing  now  to  dear 
kind  Mr.  Dubourg,  who  always  answers.  Good- 
bye, and  reform  :  and  "  if  the  young  gentleman 
who  absented  himself  from  his  friends  will  return^ 
all  shall  be  forgiven." 

'  Yours  ever, 

'Louisa  Stuart  Costello.' 

The  first  and  foremost  female  correspondent 
on  Blanchard's  list  was  L.  E.  L.,  whose  biographer 
he  became.  He  knew  her  through  all  her  literary- 
career  in  London  ;  delighted  in  her  sprightly  wit 
and  the  undercurrent  of  poesy  that  ran  through 
all  she  did  ;  and  he  was  her  staunchest  friend  when 
she  fell  on  evil  days,  and  enemies  were  even  bold 
enough  to  attack  her  fair  fame.  Her  story  of 
strong  light  and  deep  shade  is  told  by  Blanchard  ^ 
with  that  delicacy  and  good-feeling  on  which  she 
relied  when  she  made  him  her  literary  executor ; 
and  wrote  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  '  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend.* 
Her  last  letter  from  the  Castle  and  her  first  was 
written   in   her  usual  brave  and  hearty  spirit.     It 

'   '  The   Life  and  Literaiy  Remains  of  L.  E.  L. '     By    Laman 
Blanchard.     Colbum. 
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discovers  none  of  the  wounds  that  lay  deep  in  her 
nature,  and  gives  no  sign  of  the  death  that  was  so 
close  at  hand  : — 

*My  dear  Mr.  Blanchard, — Though  so  many 
thousand  miles  of  land  and  sea  are  between  us,  I 
do  not  feel  at  all  afraid  that  you  have  forgotten 
me  ;  I  recall  you  too  kindly  myself  You  must, 
shall,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me.  I  am  very 
well  and  very  happy  ;  my  only  regret — the  emerald 
ring  that  I  fling  into  the  dark  sea  of  life  to  pro- 
pitiate fate — is  the  constant  sorrow  I  feel  whenever 
I  think  of  those  whose  kindness  is  so  deeply 
treasured.  I  was  wretchedly  ill  during  the  whole 
of  the  voyage.  I  shall  never  read  Cooper's  novels 
with  any  pleasure  again  ;  I  protest  against  the 
*'  Corsair  "  :  I  own  that  I  am  a 

"  Luxurious  slave, 
Whose  soul  will  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave." 

I  am  cured  of  all  wish  for  a  lover  a  pirate.  I  could 
not  say — 

"  Aye  let  the  wild  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck, 
So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck  ; 
The  only  murmur  of  this  lip  should  be, 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee." 

My  only  prayer  would  be,  "  Do  let  me  land ! "  The 
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Castle  is  a  fine  building  shaped  like  an  H,  of  which 
we  occupy  the  middle.  A  huge  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  hall,  on  either  side  of  which  are  a  suite 
of  rooms.  The  one  in  which  I  am  writing  would  be 
pretty  in  England.  It  is  of  a  pale-blue,  and  hung 
with  some  beautiful  prints,  for  which  Mr.  Maclean 
has  a  passion.  On  three  sides  the  batteries  are 
washed  by  the  sea  ;  the  fourth  is  a  striking  land 
view.  The  hills  are  covered  with  what  is  called 
bush,  but  we  should  think  wood.  It  is  like  living 
in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  looking  out  upon  palm 
and  cocoa-nut  trees.  I  have  seen  very  little,  for 
Mr.  Maclean  has  been  exceedingly  ill,  though  now 
fast  recovering.  My  talk  must  be  of  "  familiar 
matters  of  to-day,"  all  my  housekeeping  troubles, 
for  which,  Heaven  knows,  I  have  neither  natural 
talent  nor  experience.  However,  I  am  beginning 
to  get  on  ;  I  know  how  much  yam  is  to  be  given 
out,  and  how  many  plaintains  are  to  be  eaten,  and 
I  know  how  much  flour  makes  such  a  sized  loaf. 
The  bread  here  is  delicious,  though  they  use  palm 
wine  by  way  of  yeast.  In  short,  if  any  one  would 
steal  the  plate  which  must  be  cleaned,  and  the 
mahogany  tables  which  must  be  polished,  I 
should  be  very  comfortable.  The  solitude  is  abso- 
lute.    I  get  up  at  seven  o'clock,  and  till  I  see  Mr. 
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Maclean  at  our  seven  o'clock  dinner,  I  rarely  see 
a  living  creature  except  the  servants.  You  may- 
imagine  what  a  resource  writing  is.  This  ship 
brings  home  the  first  volume  of  a  novel,  and  a 
series  of  papers — essays  on  the  female  characters  in 
Walter  Scott,  which  Heath  will  publish  from  next 
January,  a  number  every  fortnight.  I  have 
especially  begged  that  they  might  be  sent  to  you, 
as  it  is  a  work  about  Avhich  I  shall  be  anxious  for 
your  opinion.  If  my  literary  success  does  but  con- 
tinue, in  two  or  three  years  I  shall  have  an  inde- 
pendence from  embarrassment  it  is  long  since  I  have 
known.  It  will  enable  me  comfortably  to  provide 
for  my  mother,  who  I  made  a  point  of  seeing 
before  I  left  England,  whatever  of  complaint  I 
might  have,  though  all  I  had  done  had  been  in 
vain  ;  still,  I  thought,  leaving  my  country,  I  would 
only  consider  what  might  best  be  done  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Maclean,  besides  what  he  did  in 
England,  leaves  my  literary  pursuits  quite  in  my 
own  hands ;  and  this  will  enable  me  to  do  all  for 
my  family  that  I  could  wish.  I  treat  you,  you  see, 
with  all  my  old  confidence.  I  hope  you  will 
write  to  mc.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
anything  English  here.  Do  send  mc  any  paper 
that  you  do  not  care  about  ;  here  it  will  be  invalu- 
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able.  Tell  me  any  chance  of  my  tragedy,  since 
you  and  Mr.  Bulwer  are  its  godfathers ;  but  most  of 
all  tell  me  that  you  remember 

'  Yours, 

'  Most  cordially, 

'  L.  E.  Maclean.' 

The  domestic  fight  this  gallant  little  woman 
made  alongside  her  literary  battle  was  known  to 
very  few,  if  to  any,  save  Laman  Blanchard.  But  all 
who  knew  her  well  stood  by  her  through  the  trouble 
which  preceded  her  marriage,  and  the  real  grief  was 
widespread  that  followed  upon  her  mysterious  death. 
The  shock  was  almost  overwhelming  to  such  friends 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs,  S.  C.  Hall  and  Laman  Blanchard, 
but  it  was  severe  even  to  those  who  had  not  been 
her  most  immediate  intimates. 

When  Blanchard  received  the  news  of  her  death,. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  was  one  of  the  few  persons  to 
whom  he  was  able  to  write.  Sir  Edward  an- 
swered : — 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — Your  letter  has  reached 
me  to-day,  forwarded  from  Knebworth.  The 
melancholy  event  you  refer  to  has  given  me  a 
shock  that  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  recover.     I 
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have  seen  too  much  of  calumny  to  believe  various 
stories,  however  plausible,  relative  to  one  whom 
calumny  can  torment  no  more ;  I  never,  indeed, 
would  listen  to  them — true  or  false  ;  they  were  not 
those  which  could  bear  sifting  or  public  canvass- 
ing-, and  the  advocate  in  such  matters  is  often  more 
fatal  than  the  judge.  Even  if  partially  true — what 
excuses  !  Friendless,  alone,  with  that  lively  fancy  ; 
no  mother,  no  guide,  no  protector.  Who  could  be 
more  exposed }  Who  should  be  more  pitied } 
And  what  noble  qualities — what  independence  of 
spirit — what  generosity  and  loftiness  of  feeling ! 
The  head  of  a  man  and  the  heart  of  a  woman.  Of 
all  professed  litterateurs  (usually  not  an  estimable 
class),  I  never  knew  one  more  calculated  to 
dignify  and  redeem  the  serviim  pecus.  I  conclude 
from  your  letter  that  the  persecutors  were  not  con- 
tented with  exile,  and  that  their  malice  found  her 
in  Africa.  I  should  like  much  to  hear  more  of  this 
most  mournful  event.  Can  you  dine  with  mc  on 
Tuesday,  six  o'clock  }     Let  mc  know. 

'  Most  truly  yours, 

'  E.   L.    EULWER. 
'January  6,  1839.' 

Poor  L.  E.  L.  could  have  no  nobler  vindica- 
tion.    In  a  letter,  written  after  Blanchard's  life  of 
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her  had  appeared,  Mrs.  Hofland  lets  in  a  little  new 
light  on  the  mystery  of  the  death  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle, 

'  Dear  Mr.  Blanchard,'  Mrs.  Hofland  writes,  '  I 
cannot  help  telling  you  how  deeply  interested  I  was 
by  your  life  of  poor  L.  E.  L.,  and  how  thoroughly 
convinced  I  was  by  you  that  her  death  was  acci- 
dental. From  Miss  Emma  Roberts  I  received  an 
account  of  a  seizure  she  sustained  in  Oxford  Street, 
at  a  friend's,  when,  if  she  had  not  received  help  at 
the  very  moment,  she  must  have  unquestionably 
died.' 

If  Sir  Edward  Lytton  trespassed  often  on  his 
friend  Laman  Blanchard's  kind  offices,  as  he  again 
and  again  acknowledges  in  the  mass  of  his  letters 
which  lie  before  me,  and  which  are  chiefly  on  some 
very  difficult  negotiations  with  Mr.  Colburn  the 
publisher,  which  Blanchard  managed  in  1839,  he 
was  on  his  own  part  most  willing  and  generous 
when  the  occasion  offered  to  return  a  service.  His 
influence  was  always  at  the  service  of  his  friends. 
When  he  heard  that  Blanchard  had  a  sick  house, 
he  hastened  to  offer  him  the  use  of  a  country  place. 
He  was  prodigal  of  thanks.  This,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Colburn  negotiations  : — 
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'  My  dear  Blanchard, — Xenophon's  army  at  the 
sight  of  sea — Hannibal's  at  the  sight  of  Italy — 
were  very  much  delighted.  So  AM  I  AT  THE 
SIGHT   OF   MY   COPYRIGHTS. 

'  A  thousand  thanks  to  you, 

'  E.  L.  B.' 

Early  in  1844  Blanchard  contemplated  a  book 
on  the  '  Boyhood  of  Eminent  Men  ; '  and  he  talked 
the  subject  over  frequently  with  his  friends.  But 
to  Sir  Edward  he  addressed  himself  seriously, 
asking  for  his  estimate  of  the  subject,  and  his 
general  ideas  on  the  early  years  of  great  men. 
Although  Sir  Edward  was  busy  on  his  own  sub- 
jects, he  made  time  to  send  Blanchard  (April  3, 
1844)  the  following  admirable  series  of  notes  and 
reflections: — 

'  Cato  {Addisoiis,  Grandson  of  the  Censor-). — An. 
amusing  sketch  of  this  very  sober  boyhood  might 
be  written.  From  his  very  cradle  he  showed  the 
greatest  gravity  and  the  greatest  obstinacy.  If 
any  one  sought  to  coax  the  urchin,  he  repulsed 
them  severely — if  to  intimidate  him,  they  might  as 
well  frighten  one  of  his  toys.  Hardly  anything 
could  make  him  smile.     So  grave  a  little  gentleman 
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was  of  course  rather  slow  at  his  book.  He  had, 
however,  a  judicious  master,  who  knew  how  to 
manage  him  by  kindness ;  only  he  was  never 
satisfied  with  being  told  he  should  do  so  and  so, 
till  he  was  told  why.  He  showed  the  rigidity  of 
his  patriotism  betimes.  When  some  of  the  Italian 
allies  wished  to  be  admitted  to  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship, Popedius  Silo,  who  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  their  delegates,  was  the  guest  of  Cato's  uncle 
and  guardian  (he  was  an  orphan),  Drusus.  The 
good-natured  Italian  was  fond  of  the  children,  and 
asked  them  playfully  one  day  to  help  him  with 
their  uncle  in  his  suit.  Cato's  brother  readily 
promised  :  little  Cato  himself  answered  only  by  a 
very  unfriendly  look.  Popedius  threatened  to 
throw  him  out  of  the  window  if  he  did  not  give 
him  his  promise,  and  shook  him  pretty  lustily.  The 
boy  was  still  firm  and  dumb.  "  Ah  !  "  whispered 
poor  Popedius,  "  if  this  boy  were  a  man,  I  should 
not  have  a  single  vote.  He  is  the  glory  of  Italy." 
So  much  did  men  then  think  that  greatness  was 
foretold  by  stubborn  firmness.  This  firmness  in 
him  was  accompanied  by  an  intuitive  regard  for 
justice,  which  indeed  was  the  leading  feature  of 
his  after  character.  He  and  his  playfellows  played 
at  a  game  which    imitated  the   proceedings  of  a 
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law  court — a  big  boy  imprisoned  a  little  boy  in  a 
closet — Cato  stormed  the  door  and  carried  him 
off,  and  with  a  long  train  of  other  sympathisers 
marched  sternly  home.  These  qualities  Of  hard- 
ness, justice,  and  command,  made  him  the  head  of 
others  even  in  his  boyhood.  In  their  mimic  fight 
(game  called  Tro}')  they  would  have  him  as  their 
leader.  The  beautiful  trait  in  this  boy's  character 
was  his  affection  for  his  gentler  brother  Coepio. 
The  manner  in  which  these  orphans  clung  to  each 
other  is  very  touching.  When  Cato  was  asked 
"  Whom  do  you  love  best  .^ "  he  said,  "  My  brother." 
"  Whom  next  t  "  *'  My  brother."  "  Whom  third  t " 
"  My  brother." 

'  (See  Plutarch,  for  these  and  other  details.) 
'  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  both  very  deli- 
cate children.     The  boyhood  of  Cicero  was  singu- 
larly brilliant.     The  old  Romans  used  to  repair  to 
the  schools  to  witness  the  proofs  of  his  talents. 

*  Power  of  ability  and  good-Jmniour  in  cofiquering 
tlic  prejudices  produced  by  personal  defects. 

'  There  was  no  people  in  the  world  who  attached 
a  greater  value  to  personal  qualifications  of  strength 
and  beauty  than  the  Spartans.  Regarding  all  men 
as  soldiers,  they  had  the  eye  for  stature  and  sinew 
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which  a  recruiting  sergeant  has  nowadays.  Yet 
Agesilaus,  son  of  Archidamus,  contrived  to  rise  to 
greater  power  and  popularity  than  any  king  before 
him,  in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  of  his  Dorian 
Grenadiers.  He  was  lame,  he  was  little,  his  counte- 
nance had  none  of  the  majesty  which  characterised 
even  the  most  ordinary  Spartan.  But  he  had  the 
most  charming  vivacity  and  good-humour,  and  by 
being  the  first  to  laugh  at  his  own  defects,  and  taking 
care  by  his  high  spirit  that  the  weakness  of  the 
body  should  still  more  set  off  his  hardiness  and 
enterprise  of  mind,  he  probably  made  all  for  which 
his  stern  countrymen  might  otherwise  have  de- 
spised him — he  became  at  once  touching  and  ad- 
mirable. In  his  boyhood  were  united  the  two 
finest  qualities  for  future  promise — the  gentlest 
obedience  to  discipline,  and  the  most  perfect 
insensibility  to  fear ;  and  this  went  with  him 
through  life,  so  that  his  greatness  arose  equally 
from  his  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  his  indomitable 
vigour  in  prosecuting  what  he  had  once  begun. 

^  Alcibiadcs. — His  boyhood  is  full  of  characte- 
ristic anecdotes.  His  boxing  the  ears  of  a  school- 
master, who  had  none  of  Homer's  poems ;  his 
.sharp  retort  to  another,  who  said  he  had  a  Homer 
corrected  by  himself:  "What,  and  waste  time  in 
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teaching  children  to  read  ?  A  man  who  can 
correct  Homer  might  instruct  men  !"  His  cutting 
off  his  dog's  tail  in  order  to  be  talked  of;  his 
biting  the  hands  of  another  boy  who,  in  wrestling, 
was  about  to  throw  him,  and  when  the  bitten  party 
complained,  "  You  bite  like  a  woman,"  his  answer, 
"  No,  like  a  lion  ! "  His  playing  at  dice  in  the 
street  when  a  waggon  was  passing  by,  calling  to  the 
man  to  stop,  and  when  he  refused  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  ground  and  bidding  the  waggoner 
drive  on  if  he  dared ! — are  all  fine  illustrations  of 
the  wit,  levity,  reckless  daring,  and  withal  nice 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  which  characterised 
his  life. 

*  TJieinistodcs. — The  three  qualities  of  Themis- 
tocles — cunning  address,  bias  to  practical  business, 
and  passionate  love  of  glory — are  shown  in  the 
anecdotes  of  his  boyhood.  Not  being  of  pure 
Athenian  extraction  on  the  mother's  side,  he  was 
classed  with  the  illegitimate,  whose  sports  took 
place  without  the  gates.  He  persuaded  some 
boys  of  the  highest  family  to  play  with  him  there, 
thus  cunningly  confusing  the  distinctions  between 
them.  His  favourite  diversions  all  tended  to 
something  practical  —  inventing  impeachments 
against   his   schoolfellows,   a   dislike    to  the  more 
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elegant  arts,  a  disdain  of  music,  which  made  him 
afterwards  say,  "  I  can't  play  the  lute,  but  I  can 
make  a  small  city  great ; "  and  eager  and  pre- 
cocious attention  to  public  business.  So  his  pining 
for  glory  is  shown  in  the  beautiful  anecdote  told 
of  him — that  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  com- 
manded by  Miltiades  (in  which,  though  still  almost 
a  boy,  Themistocles  served),  he  was  observed  very 
melancholy  and  thoughtful.  He  watched  whole 
nights.  Asked  why,  he  answered,  "The  trophies 
of  Miltiades  will  not  suffer  me  to  sleep."  Such 
were  the  traits  that  made  his  schoolmaster  often 
say  to  him  when  a  child,  "  Boy,  you  will  be  either 
a  glory  or  a  curse  to  the  Commonwealth." 

'  Molitrc. — Brought  up  in  his  father's  shop  till 
fourteen.  His  grandfather  took  him  to  see  the 
comedies  acted  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  He 
conceived  a  sudden  distaste  to  his  trade,  besought 
his  father  to  let  him  study — put  to  school,  and 
taught  philosophy  by  Gassendi.  There  then  be- 
hold the  first  grand  impression  of  an  observant 
mind — theatrical  effect !  next,  see  the  first  earnest 
study — philosophy!  and  you  find  the  results  in 
the  greatest  philosophical  comic  writer  that  ever 
existed.  So  Schiller,  first  impressed  by  the  little 
theatre   at  Ludwigsbcrg,  and  acted  upon   by  the 
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solemn  Impressions  of  religion,  and  the  inclination 
for  an  ecclesiastical  life,  becomes  the  most  preach- 
ing or  directly  moral  tragic  writer  of  any  age. 

*  Swift. — Swift  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  (I 
think  to  Bolingbroke)  a  very  striking  anecdote  : 
that  when,  as  a  boy,  he  was  fishing,  a  great  fish 
took  the  hook ;  he  nearly  succeeded  in  landing  it, 
when  it  broke  the  line  and  got  away.  He  says 
this  was  a  type  of  all  his  future  life.  Find  out  the 
exact  words,  if  you  use  the  anecdote — perhaps 
Scott  mentions  it  in  his  Life.  But  this  is  curious, 
inasmuch  as  a  man  who  could  thus  painfully  re- 
member an  accident  that  has  happened  to  every 
boy  who  ever  angled  was  sure  to  harbour  a  morbid, 
spleenful,  and  discontented  disposition.  The  loss 
of  the  fish  wa  no  type  of  his  loss  of  a  bishopric  ; 
but  his  remembering  so  acutely  the  loss  was  a 
witness  of  the  selfish  ambition  that  turned  his 
genius  to  his  curse,  and  dipped  his  pen  in  the  gall 
of  Mephistopheles. 

'  Nelson's  boyhood  is  interesting — see  Southey. 
The  anecdote  of  his  lonely  wanderings  and  losing 
his  way,  and  being  asked  whether  he  had  not  felt 
fear,  and  answering  "  What  is  fear  ?  "  is  very  Plu- 
tarchian.  A  comparison  between  Nelson's  and 
Napoleon's  boyhood  might  be  interesting. 
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'  The  bias  of  a  child  does  not  necessarily  show 
genius.  Watts  the  hymn-writer  was  so  attached 
to  rhyming,  that  his  father  threatened  to  flog  him 
if  he  rhymed  any  more.  Caught  in  the  fact,  the 
threat  was  about  to  be  executed,  when  the  child 
whined  out : 

Pray,  father,  do  some  pity  take, 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make. 

A  strong  sign  of  the  ruling  bias.  But  after  all, 
Watts  was  a  very  so-so  poet.  I  think  a  useful 
lesson  might  be  taught,  as  to  the  distinction  between 
bias  and  genius,  to  young  gentlemen  who  think 
because  they  are  fond  of  rhyming  they  have  the 
vocation  of  poets,  and  who  resent  the  hardhearted 
interference  of  parents  who  want  them  to  be  useful 
men. 

'  Goethe  and  ScJiillcr. — In  Goethe's  autobiogra- 
phical work  (translated)  there  are,  I  think,  some 
interesting  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood.  He  was 
fond  of  puppets,  Schiller  of  preaching.  So  after- 
wards Goethe  played  with  mankind  like  Fantoccini, 
Schiller  preached  at  them. 

'  The  childhood  of  some  musicians  is  remarkable 
for  precocity — Mozart's  for  instance  ;  so  also  that  of 
men  of  science.  The  analogy  between  music  and 
science    (much  greater  than   between    music   and 
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poetry),  might  be  pointed  out  by  some  curious 
facts  in  the  Hfe  of  Watts  (the  steam-engine  Watts). 
Poets,  on  the  contrary,  are  rarely  precocious. 

'  Napoleon's  boyhood  has  some  melancholy 
traits — see  his  Confessions.  I  don't  remember 
enough  of  them  to  quote. 

'  The  boyhood  of  Richard  III.  might  be  drawn 
with  vigour — from  hints  you  will  find  in  Sharon 
Turner's  History  of  England.  The  manner  in 
which  high-born  youth  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
brought  forward  as  in  a  hothouse  would  be 
striking — told  well.  Hence,  with  most  of  the  great 
men  so  forced,  there  is  habitual  vigour  and  prompti- 
tude, little  reflection  and  conscience.  Because 
early  active  life  gives  the  first — the  last  require 
time  and  thought,  before  acting,  to  mature.  Some 
hints  might  be,  I  think,  taken  from  Machiavel's 
"  Castruccio  Castracani." 

'  Milton  in  his  Latin  verses,  if  I  remember  right, 
gives  some  ideas  of  the  training  of  his  own  boy- 
hood. His  severity  of  character  was  influenced 
perhaps  by  the  severity  exercised  towards  him — 
as  the  boy  who  has  been  sharply  flogged  will  flog 
sharply  in  his  turn.  Byron's  boyhood  is  hackneyed, 
but  very  interesting — so  is  Scott'.s. 

'Are  there  any  anecdotes  of  the  youth  and  boy- 
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hood  of   Howard  the  Philanthropist  ?     If  so,  they 
might  be  put  to  benevolent  and  moral  purpose. 

'  The  boyhood  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
Calvin  would  be  worth  searching  for,  and  regarded 
in  contrast  or  comparison.  Anything  relating  to 
Luther  always  interesting.  Their  lives  are  easily 
procured. 

'  The  boyhood  of  Burns,  contrasted  with  that  of 
Cobbett,  might  give  rise  to  much  of  interest. 

*  The  brilliant  and  charming  sketch  of  Warren 
Hastings  as  a  boy  \vandering  round  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  and  hoping  to  revive  their  power  and 
wealth,  to  be  found  in  "Macaulay,"  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

*  The  contrast  between  the  boyhood  of  Pitt  and 
Fox  is  worth  touching  on.  The  one  so  thoroughly 
the  lonely — the  other  the  social  boy ;  each  em- 
bodying the  vices  and  virtues  of  home  education, 
and  public. 

'The  boyhood  of  distinguished  lawyers  interests 
a  large  class.  The  habit  of  thrift  generally 
characterises  it.  Show  the  use  of  early  babbits  of 
economy.  The  juster  virtues  are  incompatible 
with  a  disregard  to  money.  Men  called  great  have 
often  been  spendthrifts  in  their  youth — good  men 
rarely.      Early  habits  of  extravagance  and    debt 
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made  Caesar  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  Repubh'c. 
The  wasteful  Alcibiades  ruined  Athens.  Those  who 
save  and  make  countries,  usually  saving  and  thrifty 
in  their  own  personal  habits — Washington,  Peter 
the  Great,  Henry  VII.,  Frederick  the  Great,  Aris- 
tides,  Elizabeth.  Necessity  of  teaching  boys  what 
money  purchases.  They  can't  know  their  duties 
unless  they  know  the  connection  of  duty  with  arith- 
metic. 

'  Does  not  Washington's  life  give  anecdotes  of 
his  boyhood  }     Franklin's  does. 

*  Can  you  find  any  account  of  DeFoe's  boyhood  ^. 
It  would  be  veiy  interesting  to  know  how  he  con- 
tracted the  wonderful  faculty  of  living  so  completely 
on  others  without  a  grain  of  poetry  in  him  ;  and 
yet  a  great  poet  from  the  mere  power  of  self-trans- 
fusion. 

*  As  a  book  of  convenient  and  generally  very 
authentic  reference  for  biographical  research,  the 
French  "  Encyclopedic  Biographique "  with  the 
supplement  is  the  best,  but  in  recent  lives  cannot  be 
relied  on  without  further  examination.  For  those 
in  earlier  times,  preceding  the  last  70  years,  it  is 
excellent. 

*  Do  the  Percy  Anecdotes  (I  never  read  them) 
contain  any  suggestions  to  be  put  to  use  .'' 
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'Something  pretty  might  be  made  of  the  boy- 
hood of  Henry  VII.  His  early  rearing  in  Wales, 
his  danger  and  flight.  His  romantic  attachment 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  to  what  one  might 
least  suspect  so  practical  a  person  of  caring  for, 
viz.,  the  poetry  and  tradition  of  Wales.  The 
strong  poetic  circumstance  of  a  career  so  singularly 
worldly.  The  supposed  prophecy  of  Henry  VI.  as 
to  his  coming  to  the  throne,  when  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  it.  Perhaps  from  him,  more  than  any 
other  of  the  family,  came  the  marked  opposites  in 
Elizabeth's  character — her  poetry  and  her  avarice — 
her  sentiment  and  her  hardness.  She  has  a  certain 
likeness  to  him  in  feature,  especially  the  hair  and 
the  shape  of  the  face — none  to  her  father  and 
mother. 

'Value  of  truth  and  courage,  and  connection 
between  the  two  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  belonging  to 
■to  a  race  trained  to  "  draw  the  bow  and  to  speak  the 
truth."  From  such  a  boyhood  come  those  men 
who  overthrew  the  Empire  of  the  Medes,  and  never 
lost  the  throne  of  the  East,  till,  in  their  turn,  they 
had  lost  both  the  bow  and  the  truth. 

'  An  early  education  of  fear  and  harshness  makes 
the  bravest  men  false.  The  Spartan  boy  let  the 
wolf  tear  out  his  entrails,  and  was  scourged  at  the 
altar  without  a  groan.     But  if  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
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man  he  was  sure  to  be  a  dissimulator.  All  other 
nations  in  Greece  complained  of  Spartan  selfish- 
ness and  deceit. 

'  Certain  eminent  men  have  never  been  boys. 
One  cannot  trace  Voltaire  as  a  boy — nor  Pitt. 
Plutarch,  so  fond  of  gossiping  about  the  childhood 
of  his  great  men,  gives  us  no  anecdote  of  Pericles 
as  a  boy.  We  know  the  details  of  every  day 
almost  in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.,  yet  we  never  see 
him  as  a  boy.  Richelieu  had  no  boyhood,  nor 
Robespicre. 

'  N.B.- — Few  Frenchmen  have  ever  been  boys. 
Do  Goldoni's  and  Alfieri's  lives  afford  suggestions 
— I  think  so.' 

A  few  more  characteristic  notes  lie  before  me  : — 

'  Tuesday  night. 
*  My  dear  Blanchard, — Why  don't  you  say, 
*'  Knowles,  a  private  box  for  to-morrow,"  and  not 
make  apologies  for  conferring  pleasures .-'  You 
rogue  !  You  will  find  all  right  to-morrow  in  your 
ozvn  name,  which  your  friend  has  only  to  mention 
at  the  door  ;  Mr.  Archer  will  take  care  of  them. 
I  never  dreamt  that  you  were  still  unwell. 

'Yours  ever, 

'  S.  Knowles.' 
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In  1841  Cruikshank  and  Blanchard  were 
bringing  out  the  *  Omnibus  '  together.  Cruikshank 
writes : — 

'  Amwell  Street  :  Monday,  July  5,  1841. 

'  My  dear  Blanchard, — Just  come  to  town,  just 
drop  this,  just  to  ask  if  you  will  just  step  over  to 
me  to-morrow  to  ad-just  the  "  Omnibus "  just  a 
little.  You  may  make  sure  of  seeing  me  between 
twelve  and  six,  but  if  you  prefer  my  just  coming 
over  to  you,  just  drop  a  line  just  to  say  so  to 

'  Yours  truly, 

'Geo.  Cruikshank. 

*  P.  S.  Just  in  time  for  the  post.' 

Thackeray  was  one  of  Blanchard's  intimate 
friends  ;  and  in  his  early  time  he  referred  to  him 
on  many  literary  points.  The  MS.  of  the  *  Irish 
Sketch-Book,'  for  instance,  was  passed  under 
Blanchard's  critical  eye  before  it  was  given  to  the 
public  ;  and  the  copy  referred  to  in  the  following 
whimsical  letter  lies  before  me  inscribed  with  the 
writer's  grateful  regards  : — 

'  April  21,  1S43. 

'  Dear  Blanchard, — Not  knowing  the  number 
of  your  house,  nor  indeed  being  certain  whether  it  is 
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Row  or  Place,  I've  sent  by  the  Parcels'  Company 
the  book  all  but  the  last  sheet  to  the  "  Examiner  " 
office  to  be  forwarded  to  you.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Lever,  and  the  author  will  say  in  the  preface 
that  it  was  to  have  been  called  the  "  Cockney  in 
Ireland,"  but  for  the  pathetic  remonstrances  of  the 
publisher.     And  so  Heaven  spare  it. 

*  Ever  yours, 

'  Amelia. 

'  I  shall  be  in  the  Linden  Grove  at  the  rising  of 
the  moon,  and  you  will  know  me  by  a  cherry- 
coloured  ribbon  tied  round  the  tail  of  my  dog,' 

A  life  that  had  promised  to  lead  to  enduring  fame 
and  to  fortune  was  suddenly  wrecked  and  closed. 
Mrs.  Blanchard  fell  sick,  and  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, the  anxiety  of  which  acted  fearfully  on  the 
husband's  highly  sensitive  nature,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1844.  The  shock  told  with  fearful  effect 
upon  the  bereaved  husband.  He  had  four  children 
about  him  to  comfort  him,  and  he  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  troops  of  friends  ;  but  the  mind  had  been 
overwrought.  Anxiety  and  work  had  shattered 
nerve  and  brain  utterly.  Lord  L}  tton  has  de- 
scribed with  infinite  tenderness  the  close  of  his 
friend's  life  : — - 
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*  Laman  Blanchard  was  now  past  forty.     He 
had  been  twenty-two  years  at  his  vocation  ;  it  was 
evident  that  a  man  of  letters  he  must  continue  to 
the  last.     At  this  time,  in  February,  1 844,  his  wife, 
to  whom    he    remained    as    tenderly   attached    as 
ever,   was  seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis    (her 
illness   afterwards    terminating   fatally),     and    the 
mind  was  weakened  with  the  body.     A  disease  of 
this  kind  has  something  contagious  for  susceptible 
temperaments  ;    they  grow  excitable  in  the  excite- 
ment they  seek  to  soothe.     Those  who  saw  most  of 
my  poor  friend,  began  to  perceive  that  a  change 
was  at  work  within  him.     Naturally  of  the  most 
cheerful  habits,  especially  with  those  who  knew  him 
best,  his  spirits  now  failed  him,   and  were  subject 
to  deep  depression.     His   friends,  on   calling  sud- 
denly at  his  house,  have  found  him  giving  way  tO' 
tears  and  vehement  grief,  without  apparent  cause. 
In  mixed  society  he  would  strive   to  rally — some- 
times   with    success — sometimes    utterly    in    vain. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  quit  the  room,  to  give  way 
to   emotions  which  seemed  to  rise  spontaneously, 
unexcited  by  what  passed  around  him,  except  as  it 
jarred,  undetected    by  others,    upon    the    irritable 
chords  within.     In  short,  the  nerves,  so  long  over- 
tasked, were  giving  way.     In  the  long  and  gallant 
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struggle  with  the  Hfe  of  a  man  of  letters,  the  work 
of  toil  told  when  the  hour  of  grief  came. 

'  Still,  to  the  public,  he  wore  the  mask — which 
authors  wear  unto  the  grave.  Still  were  his 
writings  as  full  of  pleasant  amenity,  and  quiet  and 
ready  grace.  Still,  for  the  lovers  of  light  literature, 
the  bloom  was  as  fresh  as  ever  upon  the  fruits  of 
his  jaded  fancy  and  grieving  heart' 

He  was  pressed  to  visit  the  country,  but  he 
would  not.  He  was  haunted  by  the  idea  that  he 
could  not  cease  from  work  even  for  a  week ;  that 
there  was  danger  to  his  place  in  his  fight,  if  he 
stood  aside  even  to  take  breath.  Lord  Lytton 
describes  this  condition  of  mind  when  his  wife 
died  : — *  The  image  of  toil  pursued  him.  He 
chalked  out  schemes,  more  numerous,  and  even 
more  ambitious,  than  any  in  which  he  had  before 
indulged.  Amongst  the  rest  he  meditated  a  work 
upon  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  eminent  men,  on 
which  he  wrote  to  consult  me,  and  for  which  I 
ransacked  my  memory  to  supply  him  with  anec- 
dotes and  illustrations!  '  He  passed  whole  days 
without  stirring  abroad,  writing  and  grieving,  as 
it  were,  together.'  It  was  thus  engaged — his 
pen    in    his    hand — that    on    Saturday,    Deccm- 

'  With  what  excellent  effect  the  reader  can  bear  witness. 
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ber  14,  his  wife,  who  had  never  recovered  her 
health,  was  seized  with  a  relapse.  He  carried 
her  to  her  room  in  his  arms,  and  sat  up  with 
her  that  night ;  and  after  passing  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  by  her  side,  was  in  the  evening 
seized  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the  peculiar 
malady  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  two  months  later. 
He  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  sick-room  for  a 
time,  and  to  make  a  call  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
but  stayed  only  a  few  moments,  observing  that  the 
lights  and  the  fire  in  the  room  were  too  much  for 
him.  During  his  walk  home  he  became  possessed 
with  a  vague  and  terrible  fear  ;  he  thought  himself 
speechless,  and  on  the  threshold  of  death,  and 
prayed  to  be  spared  till  he  reached  his  door ;  on 
his  arrival,  with  a  strong  self-possession  connected 
Avith  his  literary  habits,  he  went  at  once  to  his  room 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  destroy  a  vast 
amount  of  correspondence  and  manuscript.  The 
idea  still  possessed  him  that  he  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  live,  and  he  took  leave  of  his  children, 
and  gave  instructions  to  his  eldest  boy.^  How- 
ever, by  the  aid  of  strong  opiates  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  until  morning.  During 
that  sleep  his  wife  died.  He  awoke  calm,  and  to 
'  Sidney  Laman  Blanchard. 
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all  appearance  well,  but  his  very  calmness  was 
unnatural,  and  from  that  time  he  altered  greatly 
and  rapidly.  He  rallied  at  times,  and  would  take 
pleasure  now  and  then  in  the  society  of  a  few  near 
and  dear  friends,  and  in  his  favourite  authors  ;  but 
after  a  day  or  so  would  relapse  into  a  profound 
melancholy  and  mental  prostration.  He  was 
haunted  by  terrible  forebodings,  and  a  fear  that 
his  mind  was  giving  way.  Three  days  before  his 
death  he  was  seized  with  the  same  symptoms 
which  had  attacked  him  two  months  earlier.  A 
bright  light  of  fire  or  lamp  gave  him  positive  pain 
in  the  head ;  and  on  closing  his  eyes  the  most 
startling  and  absurd  phantasmagoria  appeared  to 
him.  Then  came  violent  fits  of  hysterics — scream- 
ing with  laughter  and  crying.  This  became  worse 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  strong  doses  of  lauda- 
num were  administered,  the  reaction  leaving  him  in 
a  terrible  state  of  exhaustion.  He  was  surrounded 
by  kindness  and  sympathy,  but  no  one  foresaw 
what  was  to  be  the  end  !  Finally,  on  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  day,  during  the  absence  of  the  nurse, 
with  mind  and  body  worn  out  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  last  few  months,  and  in  a  fit  of  delirium, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  This  occurred  about 
one    o'clock  on  the  Saturday    morning,  the    15th 
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February,    1845,  just  two  months  after  the   death 
of  his  wife.  .  .  . 

'The  immediate  shock  that  Laman  Blanchard's 
death  occasioned  amongst  those  who  knew  him 
was  succeeded  by  a  deep  sympathy  in  the  fate  of 
his  children,  not  governed  by  words  alone.  Nothing 
more  honourable  to  literary  men  than  the  zeal  with 
which  his  old  companions  and  associates  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  permanent  benefit  for 
those  in  whom  his  memory  and  name  survived,  has 
occurred  in  our  day.' 

I  will  conclude  with  Lord   Lytton's   personal 
description  of  his  friend  : — 

'In  person  Laman  Blanchard  was  small  and 
slight,  though  sufficiently  well-knit.  His  dark  fea- 
tures, of  rather  an  Oriental  cast,  were  prepossessing 
in  themselves,  and  made  still  more  so  by  their 
expression  of  intelligence  and  urbanity.  His 
eyes  and  hair  were  beautiful.  His  manners  were 
more  than  ordinarily  attractive.  His  natural  kind- 
ness was  so  great,  so  visible  in  the  small  details  of 
life,  that  it  imparted  to  him  that  high  and  delicate 
breeding  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  loftier  birth  and  more  tender 
nurturing.  For  refined  breeding  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
quicker  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  around 
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US.  Of  his  character  little  more  than  has  already- 
been  stated  is  necessary  to  add.  When  I  asked  a 
friend,  who  saw  him  more  frequently  than  myself, 
what  faults  he  possessed,  as  drawbacks  to  his  appa- 
rent excellencies  ;  shadows  that  might  enable  me 
to  show  him,  to  use  my  own  phrase,  "  as  flesh  and 
blood  ;"  the  answer  after  a  pause  was,  "  Why.  I 
know  of  no  faults,  unless  it  is  that  he  was  hardly 
even  of  flesh  and  blood."  What  the  French  call 
caractcrc  is  a  word  he  might  be  said  to  want : 
formed  into  too  many  sensitive,  delicate,  and  re- 
fining lineaments,  to  present  the  prominent  and 
muscular  outlines  of  human  greatness  and  human 
imperfection,  yet  he  wanted  neither  courage,  nor 
spirit,  nor  dignity,  only  they  showed  less  under  the 
flexible  and  soft  proportions  of  his  nature.  He 
was  singularly  truthful,  whether  in  his  opinions  or 
his  friendships  :  he  could  maintain  what  was  un- 
popular in  society,  if  he  held  it  good  ;  and  defend 
with  warmth  the  absent,  if  honoured  by  his 
esteem.' 

Such  was  the  author  of  the  poetical  works 
which  I  now  submit,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  collected 
form  to  the  public  :  and  in  this  I  fulfil  the  double 
duty  of  a  godson  and  a  son-in-law. 


c  2 


PART   I. 


POEMS    OF    SENTIMENT. 


A   POET'S  BRIDE. 


She  stood  beside  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Painted  and  carved  ;  where  unplucked  flowers  and  moss 
O'ergrew  the  beauty  of  the  ruling  Cross  : 
And  sainted  foreheads,  which  in  other  time 
Had  bowed  their  earth  in  heaven's  cloud-columned  hall, 
Were  queenly  wreathed  in  mockery  of  age. 
And  here  a  bank  its  purple  shadow  kept 
Above  a  lake,  Avhere  Hope  perchance  had  wept, 
Ere  yet  a  tear  was  made  the  mirror  of  a  crime. 
And  here  a  monument  whose  ice-like  page 
Dropt  as  the  day  perused  it — though  a  bard 
Had  found  therein  the  coldness  of  reward. 
Dark  trees  were  dying  round  it.     Farther  on 
A  grey  and  falling  bridge  sent  gentle  strife 
'Through  waters,  which,  unstained  with  human  life, 
Made  music  'mid  the  roots  that  twined  the  stone . 
And  far  beyond  a  plain,  where  living  forms 
Flashed  in  the  lustre  of  warm  summer  hours  ; 
And  a  thick  world  of  forest,  whose  deep  tune 
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And  sliadows Stretched  where  no  sear  leaves  were  strewn^ 
Stood  hills,  the  hiding-place  of  sunny-storms 
That  laughed  amid  the  light  in  sudden  showers. 


II 

She  looked  not  on  the  pride  of  marble,  built 
By  mortal  hands,  but  happy,  yet  afraid 
Of  her  sweet  soaring,  still  unweighed  by  guilt. 
Gazed  on  the  light  that  man  could  never  shade, 
Nature's  first  spirit.     O'er  the  sands  she  strayed 
Mute  as  a  wish  within  a  human  breast ; 
And  ever  where  her  step  its  footmark  made 
Some  wave  did  woo  its  faintness  into  rest. 
Or,  as  the  fairy  wind,  her  travels  passed 
O'er  bud  and  leaves,  that  bowed  but  did  not  break. 
Her  heart  was  as  a  vase  where  Love  at  last 
Had  found  a  warmth  to  keep  his  flowers  awake ; 
A  twilight  fount,  whose  varied  currents  take 
The  hue  of  heaven  and  fall  with  it  to  earth, 
Lending  life  beauty,  and  affliction  mirth. 
Her  eye  had  many  shadows,  as  each  dye. 
Each  tinge  of  thought  dissolved  into  its  sky. 
Their  lids  encircled  with  small  beams  of  gold 
Were  silver  clouds  ;  and  showed  the  sun  behind 
A  world  of  deepening  blue,  that  chased  the  cold 
Left  on  her  temples  by  some  wandering  wind  ; 
Feeding  with  light,  or  sending  fitful  showers 
To  wash  her  warm  cheek's  fondest  passion-flowers. 
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III 

Her  lips  released  the  music  which  the  lute 
Of  her  soft  tongue  discoursed  ;  or,  if  'twas  mute, 
A  living  whisper,  a  perpetual  breath, 
Almost  a  sigh,  did  on  her  lips  remain  ; 
As  if  'twould  rather  linger  in  such  death 
Than  fly  to  life  where  louder  breathings  reign. 
O'er  the  transparent  clearness  of  her  brow 
Her  hair,  like  a  fine  waterfall,  waved  down. 
Bathing  the  pliant  marble  of  her  neck ; 
Whose  native  light  streamed  through  without  a  speck. 
Now  flashing  out  in  snowiness,  and  now 
Hiding  its  glory  in  a  ringlet's  crown. 
Her  waist  love-zoned ;  her  veins  seemed  heaven's  blue^ 
And  their  bright  blood  the  sunshine  that  runs  through^ 
Simple,  yet  robed  in  all  that  dignifies ; 
Gifted  with  beauty's  artless  eloquence  ; 
Her  look  fell  humble,  as  ashamed  to  rise, 
And  her  thin  hand  upraised  its  innocence 
To  screen  (in  vain)  those  spirit-lighted  eyes. 


IV 

A  Poet's  heart  beat  for  her  in  that  hour. 
And  gave  its  pride  to  grace  her  single  power  ; 
Though  he  had  taught  life's  sleep  to  dream  and  think 
Of  shapes  unmet  with,  save  in  death's  far  sky, 
Which  his  youth  pined  for — yet  on  earth  each  link 
Of  his  soul's  chain  had  been  some  ardent  eye. 
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I     And  there  stood  she  to  whom  the  poet's  Hne 
Seemed  hope's  true  calendar  of  wild  desire  ; 
Whose  speech  was  music,  whose  un wasting  fire 
Burned  on  her  gentle  heart  as  on  a  shrine. 
Their  eyes  perceive  each  other's  beauty,  growing 
With  too  much  splendour  to  be  gazed  upon ; 
But  only  felt  to  tremble  in  its  flowing, 
With  fear  that  fetters  not  the  hope  it  girds  ; 
AVhile  as  he  speaks,  all  cold  concealment  gone, 
A  silver  sigh  answers  his  golden  words. 


And  that  brief  moment  of  the  heart's  unveiling, 
Is  worth  its  long  years  of  succeeding  light ; 
For  every  coming  hour  must  find  it  failing 
With  hopes  that  may  return  not — onward  sailing 
Until  its  voyage  shall  be  wrecked  in  night. 
And  all  things  darken  in  the  sinking  sight. 
Not  thus  with  these— the  poet  who  had  seen 
Earth's  splendour  fade  before  him,  and  the  bride 
Whom  his  stript  breast  now  sheltered  in  its  pride — 
In  whom  no  thought  recoiled  on  what  had  been. 
But  clasped  the  heart  whereof  she  felt  the  queen, 
And  feared  no  darkness  as  the  daylight  died. 
Each  was  the  other's  life  :  their  passion  seemed 
All  that  hath  e'er  been  found,  or  feigned,  or  dreamed  ; 
The  atmosphere  and  earth,  the  sky,  the  shade— 
All  which  was  theirs  to  see,  and  all  that  cannot  faae. 
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VI 

Their  melancholy  was  but  deeper  joy, 
Too  deep  for  smiles— for  he  was  marked  with  grief; 
And  she,  though  sunnier  thoughts  the  spell  destroy, 
Was  fashioned  in  the  sweetest  starriest  time 
E'er  whispered  of  in  poet's  midnight  rhyme  ; 
And  her  pale  gloom  had  ever  felt  relief 
In  token  of  a  morrow.     Now  they  were 
Throned  on  the  bosom  of  their  love,  uniting 
In  one  small  circle  all  that  least  can  err, 
Sting  and  deceive,  with  all  that  most  can  bless, 
Support  and  shield  in  virtue's  pathlessness. 
They  winged  them  o'er  the  fields  of  air,  alighting 
In  some  lone  spot  to  talk  on  fairy  themes  ; 
Or  twined  within  the  hollow  of  a  shell 
Whose  sea- voice  sang  to  them,  steered  their  true  dreams. 
Where  never  mortal  eye  hath  seen  how  well 
The  beautiful  unenvied  things  of  ocean  dwell. 
They  met  the  winds  together ;  walked  the  space 
Of  their  serene  dominions  as  a  meadow, 
Reading  strange  poetry  on  heaven's  face, 
Translated  by  the  heart.     Their  spirits  rode 
On  a  loose  rose-leave  or  a  flying  shadow. 
Looking  for  happiness ;  and  in  such  quest 
Its  ample  heaven  inhaling,  as  afar 
His  fleet  heart's  horses  bore  her  willing  car. 
They  gazed  upon  their  vastness  of  abode. 
And  asked  not  if  the  traveller  Time  should  rest  ; 
They  knew  no  measure  in  mortality. 
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And  if  the  heavens  should  change  they  could  not  guess, 
If  the  pale  earth  should  shrink  beneath  the  sea, 
And  if  the  large  sun  roll  blank  and  shadowless. 


VII 

Around  his  heart  she  hovered  like  a  bird 
Secure  of  its  finn  nest ;  his  faintest  word 
Called  sudden  light  into  her  love- taught  eyes, 
And  bound  her  in  a  chain  of  ecstasies. 
She  sent  rich-laden  sighs  from  out  her  soul, 
And  caused  fair  smiles  and  dew-like  tears  to  sit 
In  his  heart's  honeysuckles ;  or  on  the  scroll 
Of  the  vast  shore  his  haunting  image  traced. 
And  wept  to  see  the  waters  razing  it. 
Or  harped  some  magic  words  of  love  misplaced, 
Then  clung  in  sweet  conviction  to  her  own. 
Breathing  her  winged  wishes  through  her  eyes, 
That  trembled  as  they  flew.     And  on  a  throne 
Built  in  a  little  skiff,  impelled  by  sighs 
And  launched  on  tears  (a  picture  of  man's  love), 
They  drifted  in  the  morning  of  the  moon — 
He  on  her  heart  which  lulled  him  still  too  soon  ; 
Whilst  his  illumined  features  mutely  move 
With  the  strange  life  within  ;  till  it  would  fly 
Like  a  quick  cloud  before  the  wakening  eye. 

/ 

VIII 

She  watched  him  like  a  star,  till  sleep  would  seal 
Her  fervid  eyes  ;  till  each  sweet  sense  would  reel, 
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Yet  never  tiring,  with  deep  prayers  and  hopes, 

And  love  that  gazing  could  no  longer  feel, 

But  burned  and  burned — too  strangely  to  re\eal. 

They  safely  bounding  from  some  daisied  slope,  \ 

She  passed  her  fingers  o'er  his  brow,  and  wrought 

A  spell  of  peace  around  each  struggling  thought. 

She  studied  how  his  secret  pain  to  win, 

That  she  might  bear  it,  though  it  were  sharp  with  sin. 

Still  waiting  on  his  eye  as  her  life's  king. 

That  motioned  her  still  purpose  ;  from  the  bee 

That  gave  him  its  true  wealth  she  wooed  the  sting, 

And  balmed  his  woildly  heart  with  Trove's  own  surgery. 

In  earth's  dim  chamber  she  did  hang  a  lamp, 

Gilding  its  walls  with  cheerfulness,  and  breathed 

Strength  in  the  sinking  fire  that  chased  the  damp ; 

And  as  he  left  the  chilling  crowd  she  flew 

His  love  to  kindle  and  his  hate  subdue  ; 

Binding  his  shattered  feelings,  till  he  sheathed 

That  withering  fury — smiling  in  the  hue, 

The  truant  picture  of  a  poet's  mind. 

That  feels  a  joy  in  rest  which  flight  could  never  find. 


IX 

His  wearied  feet  she  bathed  with  pleasant  waters  ; 
And  with  a  magic  care  she  treasured  up 
The  dew  of  morning  in  a  lily's  cup, 
For  the  noon's  banquet,  not  produced  by  slaughters. 
Which  she  did  spread  in  such  peace-haunting  bowers 
That  all  the  year  seemed  sown  with  long  and  happy  hours. 
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And  when  Night's  wing  hath  skimmed  the  purple  air. 

And  fond  hearts  sleep  within  a  breast  as  fair, 

Hers  throbbed  before  him,  or  enthralled  beside, 

Answered  its  nature's  name — a  poet's  bride. 

In  every  season,  scene,  and  wearying  trial, 

Still  rose  she  as  the  light  on  his  heart's  dial ; 

Folding  his  bosom  from  each  naked  woe, 

The  stonn  above  and  frozen  world  below. 

In  rage,  compassion,  pride — in  that  disdain 

Which  knows  no  terror  and  which  owns  no  pain. 

In  the  strange  frenzy  of  that  full  belief 

"WTiich  binds  imagined  raptures  in  dull  grief, 

In  those  \vild  moments  of  unearthliness, 

"Wlien  mortals  with  the  dead,  not  living,  hold 

Their  spiritual  converse — she  did  press 

Still  as  his  own  ;  a  wanderer  from  life's  fold 

To  share  his  herbless  mountain  and  bleak  waste. 

And  mould  her  beauty  to  her  shepherd's  taste  ; 

To  have  no  prompter  but  his  look — no  song 

But  Love's  deep  whisper  which  contained  no  ^^Tong, 


At  the  year's  dawn  pale  coronals  she  twined 
To  screen  him  from  the  sun,  whose  furious  ray 
She  locked  in  her  parched  heart ;  and  then  resigned 
Her  burning  wealth  to  warm  his  wintry  day. 
And  lovelier  were  the  leaves  that  took  their  birth 
From  that  fair  stem  than  e'er  have  dropt  from  earth  ; 
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High  on  Affection's  mount,  its  tops  partook 

Heaven's  holiest  light,  its  root  earth's  clearest  brook. 

Formed  to  depend,  and  yet  majestic  made  ; 

To  bend  in  pliancy,  yet  rise  unchecked, 

Save  by  the  hand  that  clung  to  it  for  aid 

When  Hope's  bold  galley  on  the  world  lay  wrecked. 

Branching  and  budding  to  its  master's  hand, 

A  breath  might  stir  it,  whirlwinds  not  command  ; 

Gracing  the  calm — or,  struck  by  sudden  thunder, 

With  bending  top  it  saved  the  blossoms  under. 

In  the  wide  wilderness  it  had  no  brother ; 

A  gentle  sky  bedewed  it  in  pure  love  ; 

And  though  it  shared  the  sorrow  of  its  mother, 

Rooted  in  dust,  its  bright  brow  waved  above. 


XI 


She  lived  as  lives  the  moon,  for  her  dark  lord. 
Or  rainbow,  scabbard  of  the  tempest's  sword  ; 
Thus  like  a  mountain  shadow,  broad  and  brief 
As  the  sun  ruleth ;  or  a  bird's  bright  grief 
Loving  the  beam  that  blinds  it — thus  lived  she 
For  him  who  lived  for  all — whose  heart  and  mind 
Were  of  one  essence,  mixed  and  most  refined ; 
Whose  moral  was  a  deep  unhiding  sea ; 
Though  men  in  life  ne'er  ventured  on  its  glory. 
They  found  in  death  the  truth  of  his  strange  story. 
Thus  lived  they  in  the  world  things  of  the  sky, 
With  hopes  that  could  not  falter,  love  not  die. 
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Their  lives  a  secret  from  the  vulgar  throng, 
Their  very  names  unsyllabled  in  song. 
To  poets  and  their  brides  alone  are  given 
Passion  like  theirs  to  light  earth's  path  to  heaven  ; 
And  they  were  circled  by  I/Ove's  fairies  there — 
Daughters  bird-voiced,  but  more  than  cygnets  fair, 
Learning  and  lisping  joy — and  sons  with  wreathed  hair. 


XII 


They  were  united  where  no  human  ear 
Drank  their  deep  vow,  and  where  no  human  gaze 
Startled  their  still  intensity  of  praise  ; 
Where  feet  save  theirs  ne'er  wandered,  nor  huge  piles 
Of  turrets  and  tall  porticoes  appear, 
Wild  nature  mocking  with  smooth  symmetry. 
The  clouds  in  maiden  meekness  fled  the  smiles 
Of  their  bright  lover,  blushing  into  eve. 
In  heaven's  high  arch  showed  nothing  made  to  die, 
Where  mortal  pride  ne'er  led  its  pageantry, 
And  mortal  fame  had  wrought  not  to  achieve 
Its  sculptured  triumph  on  a  lifeless  stone. 
All  shapes  looked  free,  yet  fastened ;  most  alone 
And  yet  encompassed  by  society. 
In  the  far  valley  camels  caught  the  wealth 
Poured  from  the  liberal  mountain,  fitted  yet 
For  their  unladen  lives  and  sunny  health  ; 
And  o'er  a  modest,  mute,  clear  rivulet 
That  gushed  at  a  hill's  foot,  a  lone  tree  hung, 
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Sending  its  leafy  shade  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  its  green  nourishment :  and  all  day  here 
Came  happy  bands  of  never  hunted  deer, 
Whose  footsteps  beat  the  mountain-nests  among 
Ne'er  frighted  bird,  or  hushed  its  merry  tongue. 


XIII 

Then  might  the  bard  and  his  young  Eve  confer 
Of  lands  too  sacred  for  the  serpent's  trail — 
Free  paradise  where  no  hand  might  err. 
They  turned  their  eyes  on  a  most  gentle  dale. 
Gracious,  like  morning  standing  on  its  shore 
Ready  to  sail,  for  it  did  seem  no  more 
Than  the  fleet  gardens  of  the  firmament. 
There  light  and  music,  hue  and  odour  blent, 
Played  round  their  senses,  beamed  into  their  blood. 
Gales,  trembling  with  their  freight,  mild  lightning  sent 
Into  the  bosoms  of  unwearied  streams, 
That  for  the  love  of  flowers,  still  poured  their  flood, 
And  told  their  wave-lipped  secrets  as  they  went. 
And  lilies  bowed  their  heads,  as  with  love-dreams, 
To  look  on  the  gay  jewels,  which  the  hand 
Of  human  vanity  ne'er  dived  for  :  wings 
Of  most  minute  and  perishable  things 
Slept,  as  if  rested  on  immortal  land, 
In  leaves  that  hardly  hid  them,  and  which  floated 
Like  little  ships  upon  their  sea  of  light. 
Each  object  wore  the  air  of  one  devoted, 
Filled  with  rich  sympathies  of  sound  and  sight 

H 
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Bees  at  perpetual  springs  in  honey  draughts 
Drank  to  the  health  of  the  gay  sun,  and  hived 
Treasure  unvalued  where  no  theft  had  thrived  ; 
In  lasting  homes — where  winter  never  wafts 
Its  piercing  blight,  but  floats  unhurting  by, 
Leaving  a  cool  repose  in  the  o'erheated  sky. 
In  the  green  boughs  and  on  the  glittering  ground 
Were  bowers  for  gentle  birds,  such  as  ne'er  dropt 
At  fowler's  foot,  or  with  unheeded  sound 
Fluttered  on  brazen  spire  or  ruined  spot, 
Or  peaceful  thatch  of  cotter  ivy-topped. 
And  there  they  flourished  in  their  changeless  lot 
Within  pavilions  wove  of  tendrils  rare  ; 
And  nothing  saw  they  that  might  be  forgot, 
But  all  that  moved  in  the  delighted  air 
Stilled  at  their  melodies  and  grew  more  fair. 


XV 

And  blood  of  lambs  not  destined  for  the  knife 
Of  luxury  or  of  sacrifice,  atoning 
For  man's  proud  evil  with  their  harmless  life, 
Ran  pure  as  mountain  water,  calmly  clear  : 
And  fed  with  freedom  hearts  unworn  with  moaning. 
Goats  claimed  the  hilly  places  without  fear. 
Glad  with  continual  pasture,  where  each  blade 
Did  seem  to  bear  a  separate  shape  and  shade, 
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Growing  in  green  luxuriance.     \'ineyards  yield 
Their  purpling  drink  up  to  the  thirsty  day, 
And  a  tall  wood  flings  forth  its  olive  shield 
Where  curious  forms  of  limpid  currents  stray. 
O'er  grassy  pinnacles  a  pine-tree  soared 
Sun-bronzed,  like  Triumph  on  a  pedestal ; 
And  groves  of  ever-ripened  fruits  afford 
Delicious  rest  and  banqueting,  and  all 
That  Nature's  holiest  hand  refineth  unadorned. 


XVI 

And  all  the  living  verdure  grows  so  well, 
No  soft  small  worm  hath  life  amid  its  roots  ; 
And  through  the  air  no  sound  unechoed  shoots, 
And  not  a  leaf  but  whose  light  curl  can  tell 
Of  waters  playing  on  their  coral  flutes; 
No  sigh  or  sorrow,  or  heart-heard  farewell. 
Or  sharper  wail  when  worldly  promise  fell — 
Leaving  the  heart  to  break  or  find  its  fruits 
Black  with  a  deadly  bloom — to  feel  its  fame 
But  folly,  disappointment,  and  dumb  shame. 
Here  nothing  lived  that  owned  an  earthly  law  : 
Sincerity  and  Fearlessness  were  by ; 
And  each  seemed  kindred  to  the  scenes  it  saw 
Break  on  its  separate  nature,  from  an  eye 
Which  guiltless  oped  at  morn  and  closed  as  merrily. 
The  air  not  damp  and  dark  with  human  ills 
Was  as  a  heavenly  breath,  serene,  endued 
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With  warmer  life  and  truer  principles  ; 

With  woman's  faith  not  man's  ingratitude. 

Nature,  amid  the  rich  romantic  scene, 

Assumed  the  likeness  of  a  fairy  queen, 

Marking  with  sunny  wand  her  pleasant  circles  green. 
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Here  among  scenes  which  the  pale  tempest  pities, 
Sighing  along  the  desert  and  the  waves  ; 
Here  unprofaned  beneath  the  breath  of  cities, 
Nor  humbled  by  the  height  of  painted  domes 
(Fit  pride  for  kings  and  wonder  of  rude  slaves). 
These  two  united  were.     Upon  the  earth, 
Heaven's  altar  first,  they  knelt  and  saw  their  homes, 
Formed  for  all  times,  for  mournfulness  and  mirth. 
O'er  chains  like  theirs  but  transient  torture  plays, 
Whose  links  are  forged  from  over-pliant  rays. 
Round  the  fair  world  they  looked  and  saw  no  error  ; 
All  there  was  hope  not  precipiced  by  terror. 
But  laughing  like  an  infant  through  a  dream 
Which  ne'er  might  waken  to  a  sadder  theme. 
Their  creed  is  written  on  each  other's  heart, 
And  sealed  with  truth  that  no  false  hand  can  part. 
— And  o'er  them  flies  the  day,  but  leaves  behind 
A  track  where  the  moon  glides,  with  stars  strewn  o'er, 
Like  jewels  in  the  night  sea  ;  and  they  find 
A  bird  is  lingering  by,  unseen  before, 
With  crest  of  crimson,  lightening  more  and  more 
As  the  sun  droppeth  on  his  drowsy  shore. 
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And  as  a  seraph-guide  its  wings  did  show 
The  path  from  that  proud  place,  and  did  illume 
With  darting  lights,  and  filled  with  rare  periiniie, 
The  herbage  and  the  air  ;  that  held  no  foe 
To  the  sweet  rites  which  none  beside  may  know. 
And  now  the  bird  hath  severed  the  grey  gloom, 
A  winged  devotee  of  love  ;  and  under 
A  palm-tree's  ceiling  shows  a  shrine  of  wonder, 
Surrounded  with  sweet  flowers — some  hung  like  bells 
And  breathed  upon,  as  a  faint  ringing  tells  ; 
And  some  when  evening  closed  them  shut  within 
The  beam  which  they  had  loved  ;  and  these  shed  round 
That  mystic  couch  the  light  which  they  did  win. 
Each  thing  displayed  a  beauty  so  profound 
That  heaven's  pure  eyes  look  down  and  see  no  sin  ; 
And  the  presiding  moon  hears  not  a  sound 
In  her  fine  hall  more  happy  than  the  sighs, 
That  break  from  the  bride's  bosom  to  apprize 
Her  poet  lord,  as  falls  the  last  disguise 
From  her  full  wish  ;  and  on  the  threshold  fair 
Of  that  safe  stmcture,  a  scarce  murmured  air  ^ 

Invites  her  further.     They  have  entered  there. 
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What  is  it  but  the  living  voice 
Heard  in  the  earth  and  air, 
Bidding  a  blade  of  grass  rejoice 
That  man  may  not  despair  ! 
What  is  it  but  the  air  of  heaven 
Along  an  earthly  lyre, 

Whence  drops  the  snow  that  death  has  driven 
To  quench  its  chords  of  fire  ! 
.  Its  music  mingles  with  the  singing 

VW"  With  which  the  seas  and  shores  are  ringing, 

^      When  nothing  folds  the  mystic  sense 
And  all  is  naked  and  intense. 
It  is  the  voice  of  wondrous  things, 
Covered  and  crowned  with  magical  wings, 
Whose  rustling  as  they  stir  on  high, 
Wakes  in  the  heart  of  heaven  a  spell  of  Poesy. 

The  moon  is  a  harp  on  yon  hall, 
Whence  beams  and  strange  harmonies  fall ; 
Its  flashing  o'er  myriads  flew, 
But  its  voice  was  bestowed  but  for  a  few. 
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It  burns  in  the  delicate  air, 

But  hark  !  are  its  melodies  there  ? 

The  light  may  be  seen  on  the  main, 

But  the  sound  must  be  sought  in  the  brain. 

And  stars  are  voiced  with  pleasant  songs,      r,  ,;  ' 
Whose  sweetness  to  the  night  belongs ; 
Notes  that  sail  along  the  sea — 
You  wonder  how  such  notes  could,  be,      %^ 
Weeping  for  them  as  they  flee 
Through  the  wave  mysteriously.        ' 
Measures  made  to  steal  and  tinkle 
V  Through  the  crystal  veins  of  light  ; 
Poet  spirits  born  to  twinkle 
On  the  breast  of  Night. 
Many  eyes  behold  them  glisten — 
Rich  the  ear  that  stays  to  listen. 

Each  form  of  thin  and  pallid  mist  , 

That  passes  and  melts  by  the  starlight  kissed,      \~ 
The  natural  smoke  from  the  morning's  lamp. 
Hath  a  sound  as  it  walks,  though  you  hear  no  tramp; 
And  from  the  sounds  of  fairy  wreathing 
Comes  a  meek  and  mournful  breathing — 
Murmured  passion,  sad  and  holy — 
All  that's  sweet  and  melancholy. 
Clouds  that  looks  like  swans,  and  steer 
O'er  the  sky  calm  and  clear, 
Keep  like  them  their  treasured  tune 
From  the  hot  and  gaudy  noon,  /U 
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Gliding  from  the  livelong  day 
To  the  precincts  of  the  moon, 
There  to  swing  themselves  away 
For  the  beauty  of  a  ray, 
Dying  still  too  soon. 

And  some  are  rocked  and  twined 
In  the  arms  of  the  passionate  wind  ; 
And  others  wander  from  their  kind 
To  listen  a  sea-lute's  plaint. 
Which  tells  of  a  star  that  had  pined 
For  something  which  it  could  not  find — 
Save  where  a  sun-taught  hand  would  paint 
A  shadow,  tremulous  and  faint. 
On  the  bosom  of  a  wave, 
Where  at  last  it  gained  a  grave. 
And  some  there  are  that  love  to  swim 
Across  the  light  they  scarcely  dim ; 
Each  turning  to  its  fount  a  face 
Smiling  like  the  seraphim, 
Whom  they  image  whilst  they  chase 
Their  fellows  of  the  radiant  limb. 

I  Lo  !  thousands  are  strewing 

Snow  flowers  on  the  way. 
Where  the  morn  is  renewing 
A  tenderer  day. 
And  some  are  entwining 
Their  innocent  forms 
To  keep  her  from  shining 
On  envious  storms. 
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Some  dare  the  beholding 
Of  Day  when  he  wakes  ; 
And  some  are  seen  folding 
Their  sun  dropping  flakes. 
Like  birds  how  they  quiver, 
Those  children  of  light  ; 
They  drop  on  that  river 
Of  radiant  light. 

Now  the  water  harp  is  strung, 
And  the  quiet  wave  hath  sung ; 
Beautiful  billows  with  faces  of  green 
That  smile  on  the  glittering  gulf  between  ; 
Each  hath  its  crown  and  each  its  song. 
Borne  on  the  musical  breeze  along. 

The  waters  sing  to  the  shore, 
The  forests  sing  to  the  sea, 
All  that  have  motion  in  land  or  in  ocean 
Is  gifted  with  minstrelsy. 
The  torrents  are  sparkling  and  proud, 
Talking  to  the  valves  aloud  ;  "r 

Gently  breaking  from  a  bubble, 
Voices  breathe  their  pensive  trouble  ; 
Mists  that  slumber  on  the  hill. 
Murmur  through  their  dreaming  still  ; 
And  the  winds  salute  the  mountains. 
And  the  stars  believe  the  fountains. 
There's  a  noise  within  the  flowers 
Which  they  whisper  to  the  hours — 
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'Tis  to  tell  how  they  are  sighing 

For  the  serenade  of  showers — 

'Tis  to  tell  how  they  are  dying 

For  things  that  are  faithless  and  flying. 

A  Rainbow  !  it  is  heaven's  lyre, 
Which  Passion  and  fair  Peace  inspire. 
Nothing's  sweet  that  will  not  sound  it, 
Nothing's  bright  but  mingles  round  it ; 
Each  young  colour  hath  a  chord 
Quivering  with  some  trusting  word — 
Every  word  betrays  the  hue 
Where  its  brief  existence  grew. 
Boweth  not  the  storm,  subdued 
To  its  charmed  and  tranquil  mood  ? 
Symbol  in  the  air  suspended 
Of  the  soul,  when  life  is  ended  ! 
View  its  wreaths  of  fadeless  fire — 
Hearken,  O  Earth,  to  Heaven's  lyre. 

Is  it  some  fanciful  belief,  or  are 
The  spirits  of  our  being  borne  afar 
Amid  yon  rainbow,  that  the  free  warm  thought 
May  live  where  not  an  ice-chain  may  be  wrought? 
Are  not  all  hopes  and  infant  promisings 
Reposing  yonder,  without  wound  or  wings  ? 
All  that  is  beautiful  below,  and  pure, 
Doth  it  not  melt  to  bliss  unchilled  and  sure  ? 
Are  these  frail  fancies  ?  That  romantic  bow 
Hath  man's  wild  poesy  and  woman's  glow. 
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0  could  the  heart's  first  music  meet  the  sights 

1  would  take  the  likeness  of  that  rainbow's  light ; 
For  there,  as  in  the  heart  of  all  passions,  mix 
That  change  with  the  rich  sun  and  will  not  fix, 
Its  azure  hath  the  charm  of  some  fine  eye 
AVhich  genius  looked  from  in  its  ecstacy  : 
Anon  with  a  young  maiden's  blood  it  burns, 

As  her  cheek's  rose  into  a  lily  turns  ; 

That  green  hath  formed  some  lover's  diadem 

Ere  hope  had  withered  on  its  living  stem. 

Each  hue  hath  language,  all  the  million  dyes 

Quake  with  the  noise  of  kisses  and  of  sighs. 

And  none  are  silent — listening  while  they  bless     ^ 

They  gleam  and  speak  in  lluent  tenderness  ;  *^" 

Dreams  are  their  subject,  hopes  not  meant  to  fail, 

And  love,  which  is  our  nature's  nightingale. 


Things  that  lighten,  things  that  fly. 
Own  the  spell  of  Poesy. 
Through  creation,  bright  or  black, 
Winged  Poesy,  thou  piercest ; 
If  in  peace,  the  gentlest  track, 
If  in  pride,  the  fiercest. 
Not  a  wind  but  lisps  thy  name. 
Not  a  flower  but  makes  replying  ; 
In  the  frost-work  and  in  flame 
I  behold  thee  lying. 
All  that's  frantic,  fair,  and  high, 
Is  of  nature's  Poesy. 
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A  minstrel  is  sitting  alone 
Upon  a  white  and  worldless  stone, 
That  seals  up  the  bed  of  a  gentle  bride 
Whose  mortal  hath  immortal  grown, 
And  left  no  track  in  the  human  tide — 
Perhaps  she  were  his  own. 
The  sigh  that  trembled  o'er  her  clay 
May  hold  some  speech  of  love  for  her ; 
He  trusts  it  to  yon  fainting  ray 
That  upward  takes  its  silent  way — 
A  fleet  and  faithful  messenger. 
And  many  a  fond  dream-whispered  word 
Upon  his  heart  is  sweetly  sinking ; 
As  if  a  slight  and  snowy  bird  \ 

Within  his  brain  that  instant  stirred 
Its  wing,  and  answered  his  mute  thinking. 


Heard  ye  the  murmur  on  a  mother's  tongue 
O'er  what  was  made  to  die,  but  died  too  young  ; 
A  heart  that  held  through  darkness  and  through  pain,. 
And  when  the  light  fell  on  it — it  was  slain. 
I  heard  her  anguish  though  her  seat  was  far — 

Oh  !  air  and  voice  of  dreams,  how  true  ye  are  !     :  M 

And  there  were  other  sounds  that  did  discourse 
And  bind  my  soul  with  a  most  gentle  force. 
I  caught  the  breathings  of  a  girl  whose  mind 
Was  haunted  by  a  shadow,  left  behind 
By  some  illumined  figure  that  had  walked 
Across  her  heart,  betraying  as  it  talked. 
That  heart  beneath  her  flesh,  as  you  may  see 
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The  ruby  midst  the  water's  purity, 

I  saw,  and  heard  its  language — 'twas  of  tears, 

Of  longings,  memories,  of  all  save  fears. 

I  looked,  and  it  was  wasting  sigh  by  sigh. 

Until  at  last  'twas  nothing.     I  stood  by 

And  saw  it  vanish  ;  a  light,  veined  leaf. 

Whose  summer  life  a  breath  had  made  so  brief 

Then  strayed  I  near  a  grating,  and  my  mind 

Wondered  and  wept  that  ought  should  be  confined. 

I  glanced  betwixt  the  bars — it  was  a  space 

Narrow  and  damp,  and  full  of  foul  disgrace  : 

Its  walls  were  frenzy-figured.     And  upon  _/- 

That  dungeon  floor  appeared  a  skeleton. 

One  knee  was  bent,  its  prayer  seemed  rage  and  pride  ; 

I  saw  the  right  arm  moulder  from  its  side. 

The  other,  raised,  had  tried  to  seize  the  grate, 

Where  day  divulged  the  lineaments  of  hate. 

The  chainer  had  been  chained,  the  idol  bowed. 

And  paid  deep  homage  to  a  scornful  crowd. 

But  all  things  failed  him  save  the  chain  and  cell : 

I  breathed  with  music — 'twas  the  enslaver's  knell. 

But  soon  far  other  notes  serene  and  mild, 
Came  o'er  my  soothed  spirits — 'twas  a  child 
Lisping  a  blessing.     Then  a  Dove  appeared 
Whose  bosom  had  been  robbed  of  all  it  reared. 
And  soon  a  breeze  came  flowing  thither,  bright 
With  many  insects,  crimsoning  the  light. 
Then  on  the  sands  a  maiden  sought  a  ship,  " 
With  words  that  fell  like  life-drops  from  the  lip. 
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^      A  slave  came  forth  in  bonds,  which  he  did  burst, 
And  stood  all  free  as  man  arose  at  first. 
Two  birds,  with  dusky  wings  and  breast  of  sun, 
<!^;     Were  circled  in  a  gilded  cage  ;  the  one 

Fluttered  and  sang,  and  tried  to  gain  my  look, 
And  from  his  plume  the  glossiest  feather  shook. 
The  other  stirred  not,  sang  not ;  it  had  lost 
The  fire  of  song  within  its  prison's  frost. 
It  was  too  delicate,  too  proud  to  live, 
f^^   I  feared  to  breathe,  it  seemed  so  sensitive. 
At  last  it  moaned  ;  then  gazed  upon  the  wire 
And  dropped — a  thing  to  weep  for  and  admire  ! 
The  other  lightened  round  the  cage,  and  showed 
No  sign  of  sorrow  in  its  lone  abode  ; 
But  still  it  sang  exultingly.     I  sighed, 
I  could  not  love  it  like  the  one  that  died. 


The  light  partook  of  an  enchanter's  hue, 
A  thousand  fairy  eyes  came  twinkling  through  ; 
And  a  young  bard  some  pensive  treasure  sought 
Where  waters  lulled  him  in  his  starry  thought. 
But  mark  how  from  yon  lattice  looks  an  eye 
In  fondness  forth,  yet  half  despairingly  ; 
And  one  that  worships  it,  that  grief  to  share, 
A  moment  stands — he  is  no  longer  there.         *^ 
His  step  is  quick  yet  low  ;  his  sight  seems  dim 
And  bent  on  earth — but  hers  is  fixed  on  him. 
How  rich  the  strength  that  through  her  veins  hath  ran  ! 
How  proud  is  woman's  suffering  for  man  ! 
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She  sleeps,  she  smiles  ;  day  hath  no  dreams  like  these. 
Her  eyes  are  closed — it  is  her  heart  that  sees. 

All  beauty  hath  a  voice  ;  and  I  have  found 
Life  hath  no  pleasures  like  the  sense  of  sound  : 
And  earth  hath  still  a  heaven  for  ears  and  eyes, 
Since  Poesy  doth  teach  all  hearts  to  harmonise. 
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(Descriptive  of  a  Picture,  the  production  of  a  friend.) 

The  glory  of  the  light  hath  died  away, 

The  dazzled  earth  grows  dim.     And  now  the  moon 

(A  silver  seal  upon  the  closing  day) 

Steals  through  the  twilight,  and  a  tranquil  tune 

•Comes  from  the  deep  to  soothe  the  sun's  decay. 

Heaven's  harp  hath  ceased,  but  many  an  echo  fair 

In  mellow  music  pants  upon  the  air. 

The  sun  hath  sunk,  but  lo  !  there  is  a  light 

Richer  than  yon  unsteadfast  stars  reveal  : 

The  noon  hath  melted  into  chilling  night, 

Yet  can  the  soul  a  warmth  and  freshness  feel ; 

The  signs  and  sounds  of  day  have  perished  quite,     ^ 
Yet  hath  the  quiet  earth  a  breathing  given 
Sweeter  than  all  the  varied  sounds  of  heaven. 

Not  from  the  lamp  within  yon  radiant  room 

Ascends  the  new-born  beam,  nor  from  the  pride 

Of  Eastern  art  arises  a  perfume, 

That  fills  a  scene  by  beauty  sanctified  j 

But  there,  arrayed  in  all  that  Luxury's  loom 
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Hath  woven  for  her  children,  is  recHned 
A  fair  and  fond  creation  of  the  mind. 


From  her,  and  from  the  splendour  of  her  face. 

The  night  hath  caught  its  lustre  wild  and  warm  ; 

All  that  is  there,  of  grandeur  or  of  grace. 

Its  proud  impression  traces  from  the  form, 

That,  like  the  ruling  pleasure  of  the  place, 
Shows  in  the  midst  the  figure  of  a  dream 
Where  love  had  learnt  his  first  and  tenderest  theme. 

Like  to  the  old  fount  of  old,  whereof  to  drink 

Was  to  inhale  the  fatal  fire  of  love  : 

So  things,  not  doomed  from  such  delight  to  shrink, 

Beneath  her  glance  grow  beautiful,  above 

All  other  tints  of  beauty.     On  the  brink 
Of  a  new  joy  she  now  resigns  her  veil, 
And  what  she  looks  on  ceases  to  be  pale. 

'Twas  feigned  in  early  time,  and  men  have  hung 
Their  faith  upon  the  dream,  that  Love  was  born 
Of  beauty  \  let  the  truth  at  length  be  sung. 
Beauty  was  born  of  Love  :  for  pride  and  scorn 
Have  crept  to  him  in  smiles,  and  Time  looked  young. 
With  him  the  winter  is  no  longer  cold, 
And  summer  views  its  dust  transformed  to  gold. 

So  all  about  her  varies  with  her  eyes, 
Beauty  the  sure  effect,  but  Love  the  cause  ; 
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Though  in  her  veins  a  haughty  transport  vies 
With  natural  tenderness  ;  whose  milder  laws 
Her  spirits  may  o'erleap  but  not  despise. 

Thus,  softly  stern,  she  points  to  the  sublime, 
The  splendour  and  the  sweetness  of  her  clime. 

Her  slightly  closing  eyelids  well  express, 
With  the  full  pride  of  passions  and  the  sense 
Of  power  but  half  displayed — the  consciousness    '^ 
That  only  joy,  unmingled  and  intense. 
Is  present  to  her  eyes  ;  which,  sent  to  bless 
The  turbaned  tyrant  of  some  lavish  land, 
See  all  its  ripe  fruits  falling  to  her  hand. 

But  on  her  smooth  cheeks  shows  a  settled  flush 

Of  Love's  fine  fever  ;  not  the  single  hue 

Of  youth  for  its  own  beauties  taught  to  blush. 

But  a  mute  mingling  of  emotions  true. 

Peaceful  yet  all  impassioned  ;  till  a  gush 

Of  glory  o'er  her  brow  its  way  hath  won. 
And  marks  a  fond  Sultana  of  the  Son. 


Her  slaves  are  ready — by  her  couch  they  shine, 
The  genii  of  her  passions.     From  her  arm, 
All  richly  rounded  by  a  taste  divine. 
One  bending  girl,  with  many  a  graceful  charm, 
The  glittering  circlet  draws.     But  the  deep  mine 
Of  ocean  hath  no  pearl  like  that  soft  skin. 
The  sky  no  tincture  like  the  tide  within. 
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Close  at  her  side  another  damsel  stands, 

A  sun-taught  creature  of  voluptuous  lore, 

Ready  to  fan  her  ;  or  with  glancing  hands 

To  scatter  sweets  upon  the  silken  floor, 

Or  loose  her  bosom  from  its  gentle  bands — 
That  flashes  from  beneath  its  slight  cimar, 
As  through  a  cloud  the  lightening  of  a  star. 

But  chief  a  sable  slave,  of  quaintest  mien, 
And  garb  grotesque  and  costly,  stoops  to  raise 
Her  veil,  as  some  dark  vapour  may  be  seen 
Unfolding  the  fair  day.     And  he  surveys 
Love's  early  sunshine,  fervent  but  serene, 

And  feels  his  frozen  spirit  warm  the  while, 

His  face  uncouthly  curling  to  a  smile. 

And  with  that  aged  slave  awaits  a  train 

Of  youthful  figures,  winged  at  her  will ; 

And  all  about  are  glistening  tokens  lain 

Of  exquisite  device,  and  wrought  with  skill. 

All  that  can  breathe  delight,  and  banish  pain. 

From  earth's  bright  circle,  gathers  round  a  spot     J 
Where  grief  might  well  be  hushed  and  guilt  forgot. 

Thus  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  impressed 

With  the  full  life  of  that  luxuriant  hour. 

Shaming  the  gems  of  her  imperial  vest. 

Yet  softly  languid,  fainting  like  a  flower, 

'Mid  draperies  of  silk  her  light  limbs  rest  \ 

And  thus  beneath  the  charm  of  summer  airs, 
The  sweet  Sultana  for  her  bath  prepares. 
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How  will  the  willing  waters  curl  around 
Their  dainty  visitant  ?     AVhat  sparkles  clear, 
And  what  a  welcome  of  enraptured  sound, 
Will  rise  to  meet  her  on  her  cool  career  ! 
And  glancing  from  her  to  its  marble  bound, 
Each  melting  wave,  while  lucidly  revealing 
Her  form,  will  waken  up  some  pleasant  feeling. 

There  in  the  night  beneath  a  silence  deep 
Thus  whitely  visible  behold  her  glide, 
A  wonder  in  the  waters  !  come  to  steep 
In  living  joy  a  breast  too  bright  to  hide. 
Methinks  the  elements  would  seem  to  weep 

As  from  each  rising  limb,  in  pearly  rain, 

It  drips  like  dew  into  its  fount  again. 

And  having  passed  that  baptism  of  pure  pleasure — 
The  weary  warmth  and  deep  luxuriance 
Of  day  subsiding  to  a  milder  measure- 
She  wraps  her  senses  in  a  shadowy  trance, 
Tempting  the  night  to  day  Avith  Hope's  own  treasure ; 
Dim  dreams  and  winged  visions — fairy  things 
That  gush  from  out  our  sleep  like  desert  springs. 

And  sad  it  were,  and  sad  it  is,  to  find 

A  harsher  moral  in  a  fate  so  fair ; 

To  feel  that  some  dark  venom  lurks  behind, 

Like  insects  that  have  golden  wings,  but  bear 

A  poisoned  body  ;  to  behold  the  mind. 

Where  all  beside  a  ripening  radiance  found, 
Barren  and  blighted  on  that  holy  ground. 
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To  see  the  -vvings  of  Freedom  flap  the  dust. 
Or  view  her  signs  but  as  the  darts  of  old 
That,  flying,  turned  to  fire  ;  the  simple  trust 
And  truth  of  life  exchanged  for  caution  cold  ; 
The  ample  theme  of  Reason  undiscussed,      7 

And  man's  high  spirits  stooping  from  the  skies 

Seeking  on  earth  a  sensual  paradise. 

Yet,  ah  !  what  a  marvel  if  for  hearts  like  hers     ^ 

The  failing  mind  at  last  forget  to  soar  ! 

Circled  with  joy,  and  shunning  all  that  stirs 

The  soul  with  stronger  hopes,  it  bows  before 

The  altar  of  a  faith  which,  whilst  it  errs, 

Makes  glad  our  way  with  pleasures  unrepressed, 
Till  life's  loud  rapture  ends  in  silent  rest. 

And  for  the  fair  Sultana,  if  we  trace 
No  cloud  upon  her  cheek,  nor  sign  of  woe,       rV' 
It  is  her  clime  that  lightens  through  her  face. 
And  as  the  Prophet's  fabled  regions  show 
Forms  that  glide  shadowless  along  the  space. 
So  she  on  earth,  a  dream  that  cannot  fade, 
Might  move  amid  the  light  and  leave  no  shade. 
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THE    CAPTIVE  LAMB. 


%  It  was  a  sight  to  be  forgot 


i.'- 


t*  When  Nature's  night  shall  come  ; 

A  sound  to  be  remembered  not  .Jj 

When  music  shall  be  dumb. 
For  there  are  tones  that  will  not  share 
The  fate  of  the  forgotten  air, 

But  haunt  with  ceaseless  hum  ; 
And  there  are  scenes  that  fail  to  quit    \  /  A , 
The  eye,  till  tears  have  blinded  it. 

Mine  eye  and  ear  of  hue  and  sound 

A  quickened  sense  retain ; 
Echo  and  shade  alike  are  found 

Self-stored  within  my  brain  : 
Yet  is  there  one  peculiar  sense. 
That  holds  impressions  most  intense 

Of  parted  bliss  or  pain, 
And  long  will  there  in  memory  dwell, 
Fond  inmates  of  its  honied  cell. 
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The  sun  was  wasting  through  the  day, 

Above  a  scene  as  fair  H  ^  \ 

As  ever  tempted  glance  to  stay,  ^ 

And  end  its  wanderings  there. 

The  clear  expanse  on  high  was  calm, 

As  though  the  day  dissolved  in  balm 
Upon  the  healthful  air. 

To  heal  the  wounds  of  scattered  flowers, 

Wind-stricken  by  the  wintry  hours. 


Voices,  of  insect  and  of  bird, 

Their  hymns  to  Heaven  addressed. 

But  chief  the  summoning  chimes  were  heard 
That  cheer  the  fervent  breast ; 

The  sun  seemed  one  large  amulet 

Of  love — the  day  benignly  set 
Apart  for  prayer  and  rest ; 

As  God  himself  thereon  did  cease 

From  labour,  hallowing  it  with  peace. 


Lo,  at  each  chime,  with  sober  pace 
Approached  a  thoughtful  throng ; 
Virgins,  with  flushed  but  placid  face, 

There  grandsires  led  along.  ^ 

From  many  a  sunny  winding  came 
The  poor  and  proud,  the  swift,  the  lame, 

The  sickly  and  the  strong; 
In  bands  of  mingled  sex  and  size, 
The  fair,  the  simple,  and  the  wise. 
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Far  other  sight  anon  was  mine, 
Far  other  sounds  than  those 

That  called  the  pilgrim  to  a  shrine, 
The  mourner  from  his  woes. 

For,  parted  from  the  holy  fane 

By  graves  wherein  the  wept  and  vain 
Lay  wrapt  in  green  repose, 

There  gleamed  just  o'er  the  nettle's  head 

A  low  undecorated  shed. 


Mean  and  uncouth  such  place  appeared 

Amid  the  landscape  wide ; 
Perchance  its  humble  walls  were  reared 

To  shame  what  shone  beside — 
Heaven's  temple,  banner-graced  and  gilt,. 
Unlike  the  simple  altars  built 

Ere  earth  was  trod  by  Pride. 
Whate'er  its  use,  its  narrow  span, 
Unwindowed,  was  not  meant  for  man. 


For  man,  the  cheerful  hall  or  hut 

May  show  what  time  hath  done  ; 
Whilst  spirits  glad  as  his  are  shut 

From  freedom  and  the  sun. 
Ah  !  never  did  a  manly  limb 
Repose  in  spot  so  damp  and  dim 
Since  sands  were  taught  to  run ; 
Yet  something,  lost  to  Nature's  race, 
Was  Hving  in  that  tomb-like  place. 
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A  moan,  scarce  stifled,  long  and  low. 

Betrayed  the  deepening  dart 
Of  thraldom  in  that  haunt  of  woe, 

And  smote  upon  my  heart. 
Not  answerless  :  for  on  my  cheek 
A  paler  pity  seemed  to  speak. 

In  language  lost  to  art, 
Even  unto  Heaven  for  that  which  tried 
To  hush  the  grief  it  could  not  hide. 

I  paused — to  hear  mine  inmost  sense 

The  moan  reverberate  ; 
I  trod  the  nettles  from  the  fence, 

And  shook  the  fastened  gate. 
At  last  a  worm-worn  cleft  I  found  : 
Within,  upon  the  grassless  ground, 

There  lay — as  desolate 
As  aught  that  ever  missed  its  dam — 
A  lone,  and  meek,  and  captive  Lamb. 


The  scene  was  touching  to  behold. 

For  glancing  round  about, 
Within  all  seemed  so  dark  and  cold, 

So  bright  and  warm  without. 
A  little  Lamb  !  untimely  caught. 
Untimely  sold,  and  thither  brought  ! 

Condemned  at  first,  no  doubt, 
('Tis  said  to  be  the  will  divine) 
To  die  in  pangs,  that  man  may  dine. 
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And  as  it  lay  with  eye  half  closed, 

And  fleece  all  earth-defiled, 
So  pent-up,  yet  to  ills  exposed. 

And  helpless  like  a  child  : 
What  marvel  if  my  fancy  deemed 
That  lonely  Lamb  a  thing  that  dreamed 

Of  spots  and  seasons  mild  ! 
Of  meadows  far  away,  and  brooks 
That  mirrored  its  first  peaceful  looks  ! 

Even  as  I  gazed  the  captive  stirred  ; 

And  though  no  chain  was  seen, 
I  thought  the  sigh  my  hushed  ear  heard 

A  fetter's  clank  had  been. 
It  rose,  and  stood  beneath  a  ray 
That  through  the  roof  had  found  its  way. 

Then  sought  with  steps  serene 
The  gate  ;  and  through  a  time- worked  space  .. 

Streamed  the  full  meekness  of  its  face.  ' 


And  all  around  its  eyes  were  cast 

Most  mutely  eloquent ; 
Till  on  the  moss  they  fixed,  at  last, 

That  decked  a  monument. 
Then  glancing  on  each  warm  green  spot. 
With  all  its  gambols  unforgot. 

Back  to  its  bed  it  went ; 
There  dreaming  still  of  field  and  flood 
To  wait — till  men  should  shed  its  blood. 


THE   CAPTIVE  LAMB. 

Meek  Lamb  !  thy  moan  within  my  soul 

A  moral  left  behind ; 
For  prayer  and  anthem  o'er  it  stole 

More  idly  than  the  wind. 
I  turned  from  saints,  from  praisings  loud, 
To  muse  on  martyrdoms  less  proud  : 

And  often  strays  my  mind 
From  all  I  sought,  from  all  I  am, 
To  think  upon  that  prisoned  Lamb. 
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SON  NETS 


YESTERDA  Y. 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  heavens,  that  late  didst  glide 

With  sunbeam  staff  the  violet  vales  along, 

AVhere  fountains  of  fresh  dew  gushed  up  in  song, 

To  bathe  thy  golden  feet,  and  then  subside — 

Last  wave  that  sparkled  on  Time's  ebbing  tide — 

How  are  thy  bright  limbs  laid  amid  the  throng 

Of  vanished  days,  that  drooped  o'er  earthly  wrong, 

Seeing  how  virtue  is  to  vice  allied, 

And  vanished  blushingly.     Sad  Yesterday  ! 

Night's  winding-sheet  is  round  thee,  and  the  eyes 

That  found  a  health,  or  fever,  in  thy  ray, 

And  thoughtfully  perused  on  evening  skies 

Thine  elegy,  star-lettered — now  away 

Turn  their  brief  thoughts  of  thee,  and  thus  men  moralize. 
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II 


TO-DA  V. 


A  LIBERAL  worlding,  gay  philosopher, 

Art  thou  that  Hft'st  thy  young  and  yellow  head 

O'er  the  dim  burial  of  the  scarce-cold  dead, 

Building  above  thy  brother's  sepulchre 

A  home  of  love  that  sense  might  almost  err. 

Deeming  thy  end  therein  to  woo  and  wed 

The  flower-haired  Earth  for  ever.     Yet  the  red 

In  yonder  west  may  well  such  dreams  deter  !    • 

Yes,  thou,  all-hailed  To-day  !  whose  out-stretched  hand 

Scatters  loose  riches  on  a  bankrupt  land, 

Even  thou  art  but  a  leaf  from  off  the  tree 

Of  yellowing  Time  ;  a  grain  of  glistening  sand 

Dashed  from  the  waters  of  that  unsailed  sea, 

Where  thou  to-night  shalt  sink,  and  I  as  soon  may  be. 
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TO-MORROW. 

Who  shall  imagine  how  thy  wing  may  sweep, 

Many  and  mighty  nations  lying  bare, 

To  blight — war — famine  ?     Who  shall  say  if  e'er 

The  day  may  burn  again  ?  how  men  that  sleep 

May  wake,  and  wander  up  and  down,  and  keep 

Their  eyes  on  the  dark  east  in  long  despair  ! 

Or,  coming,  wak'st  thou  from  thy  cloudy  lair 

A  lion- sun?  or  like  a  lark,  to  reap 

Tvlusic  in  heaven  for  the  glad  ear  of  earth  ? 

The  signs  of  many  yesterdays  appear 

But  fading  sparks  on  gossip  memory's  heartli ; 

Thine  are  as  comets  burning.     For  thy  birth 

Freedom,  half  stifled  in  the  clasp  of  Fear, 

].ooks  o'er  a  wailing  world.  The  dawn,  the  dawn,  is  near.. 
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WISHES  OF    YOUTH. 


Gaily  and  greenly  let  my  seasons  run  ; 

And  should  the  war-winds  of  the  world  uproot 

The  sanctities  of  life,  and  its  sweet  fruit 

Cast  forth  as  fuel  for  the  fiery  sun  ; 

The  dews  be  turned  to  ice — fair  days  begun 

In  peace  wear  out  in  pain,  and  sounds  that  suit 

Despair  and  discord  keep  Hope's  harpstrings  mute  ; 

Still  let  me  live  as  Love  and  Life  were  one  : 

Still  let  me  turn  on  earth  a  childlike  gaze 

And  trust  the  whispered  charities  that  bring 

Tidings  of  human  truth  ;  with  inward  praise 

Watch  the  weak  motion  of  each  common  thing, 

And  find  it  glorious — still  let  me  raise 

On  wintry  wrecks  an  altar  to  the  spring. 
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ON   TIME. 

To  one  that  marks  the  quick  and  certain  round 

Of  year  on  year,  and  finds  how  every  day 

Brings  its  grey  hair,  or  bears  a  leaf  away 

From  the  full  glory  \vith  which  life  is  crowned. 

Ere  youth  becomes  a  shade,  and  fame  a  sound  ; 

Surely  to  one  that  feels  his  foot  on  sand 

Unsure,  the  bright  and  ever- visible  hand 

Of  Time  points  far  above  the  lowly  bound 

Of  pride  that  perishes  ;  and  leads  the  eye 

To  loftier  objects  and  diviner  ends — 

A  tranquil  strength,  sublime  humility, 

A  knowledge  of  ourselves,  a  faith  in  friends, 

A  sympathy  for  all  things  born  to  die, 

With  cheerful  love  for  those  whom  truth  attends. 
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VI 


THE   CHARM   OF  SOUND. 

Though  that  with  silenced  heart  by  stream  or  glade 

The  music  of  the  morn  hast  haply  heard, 

When  every  leaf  hath  canopied  some  bird  ; 

Whose  step  through  wood  and  wilderness  hath  strayed 

When  all  the  living  sunshine  dies  in  shade, 

When  nothing  in  the  haunted  heaven  hath  stirred, 

And  earth  hath  echoed  forth  no  wakening  word ; 

Oh,  come,  ere  yet  the  youthful  year  shall  fade, 

Among  the  mountains  and  the  woods  once  more. 

Pluck  healthful  pleasures,  such  as  grew  of  yore 

Wild  in  the  ways  of  life.     The  fevered  air 

Of  cities  stifleth  Reason,  and  their  roar 

Leaves  in  the  soul  the  silence  of  despair  ; 

Then  come  where  Thought  resides,  for  Music  too  is  there. 
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VII 


HIDDEN  JOYS. 

Pleasures  lie  thickest  where  no  pleasures  seem, 

There's  not  a  leaf  that  falls  upon  the  ground 

But  holds  some  joy,  of  silence,  or  of  sound  ; 

Some  sprite  begotten  of  a  summer  dream. 

The  very  meanest  things  are  made  suj^reme 

With  innate  ecstacy.     No  grain  of  sand 

But  moves  a  bright  and  million-peopled  land, 

And  hath  its  Edens  and  its  Eves,  I  deem. 

For  Love,  though  blind  himself,  a  curious  eye 

Hath  lent  me,  to  behold  the  hearts  of  things, 

And  touched  mine  ear  with  power.     Thus,  far  or  nigh,. 

Minute  or  mighty,  fixed  or  free  with  wings, 

Delight  from  many  a  nameless  covert  sly 

Peeps  sparkling,  and  in  tones  familiar  sings. 
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VIII 


INFANCY  ASLEEP. 


The  fairest  thing  that  human  eyes  may  view 

Now  breathes  beneath  my  own — a  sleeping  child, 

Smiling  beneath  its  thoughts  and  visions  mild  ; 

Its  face  upturned  in  hope's  pervading  hue, 

As  the  glad  morning  of  the  mind  dawns  through. 

These  wordless  lips  as  yet  have  only  smiled 

On  life,  nor  hath  an  evil  taint  defiled 

Eyes  that  are  closed  like  flowers — whose  tears  are  dew 

From  the  heart's  inmost  heaven.     Oh  !  infant  heir 

Of  Nature,  in  thy  fresh  and  delicate  dust 

If  aught  of  ill  be  mingled,  'twere  unjust 

To  deem  it  thine,  for  on  thy  forehead  fair 

Sit  purity  and  peace  :  be  ours  the  trust 

That  age  shall  find  them  still  unchilled  by  crime  or  care! 
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IX 


TO  J.  O. 

I  CLASS  thee,  moral  Critic,  with  the  few 
Whose  simple  friendship  is  a  kind  of  fame  ; 
On  wliose  unpurchased  praise  we  rest  a  claim 
To  glories  which  the  Ccesars  never  knew. 
Thy  nature  w^as  conceived  ere  falsehood  grew 
A  fashion  in  the  world,  and  Wit  took  shame 
To  twine  a  \vreath  for  Wisdom's  naked  name. 
Thus  have  thy  words  a  power  that  doth  endue 
Our  dreams  with  faith,  our  deeds  with  gentleness. 
Within  the  mirror  of  thy  single  mind 
All  noble  thoughts  their  dear  reflection  find  ; 
And  thy  calm  spirit,  shunning  all  excess — 
Keen  in  its  quest  of  good,  to  ills  resigned — 
Pursues  its  way  in  smiles,  intent  to  cheer  and  bless. 
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LIBERTY 


There  is  a  social  and  a  solemn  spell, 

A  spirit  in  our  dust,  a  dream  divine, 

Filling  the  world  with  inspiration  fine, 

And  making  virtue  purely  visible  ; 

Whether  in  hall  of  state  or  studious  cell,' 

Where'er  the  currents  of  our  life  incline, 

Oh  !  equal  Liberty !  this  power  is  thine  ! 

For  at  thy  voice,  which  Instinct  knows  as  well 

As  doth  a  child  its  mother's  natural  tone. 

The  darkened  soul  looks  sunward,  like  a  bird 

Whose  wing  hath  paused  on  mountains  not  its  own. 

By  thee,  fair  Freedom,  in  the  outcast  herd 

The  seeds  of  high  nobility  are  sown. 

And  abject  minds  are  taught  the  wisdom  of  a  word. 
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XI 


TO  NATURE. 


Sweet  Nature,  with  thy  bosom  ever  young 

In  green  temptation,  and  in  healthier  charms 

Than  Art  hath  yet  been  painted  with  ;  whose  arms 

Have  rocked  to  rest  a  mind  that  oft  have  ckmg 

To  the  rich  promise  of  thy  secret  tongue. 

Fulfilled  in  silence  :  Nature,  not  of  those 

Who,  shunning  thy  most  fond  and  sure  repose, 

For  crowded  cities  their  high  harps  have  strung, 

And  poured  in  thankless  ears  their  rapturous  rhjnie — 

Forgetting  how  each  hollow  flower  around 

May  hold  an  echo  of  Fame's  answering  sound 

In  natural  numbers,  simple,  yet  sublime — 

O  !  not  of  such  is  he  whom  changing  time 

Has  only  brought  a  wish  to  tread  thy  hallowed  ground. 
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TO   D.   W.  J> 

When  I  behold  the  false  and  flattered  state 
Which  all  ambition  points  at,  and  survey 
The  hurried  pageants  of  the  passing  day, 
Where  all  press  on  to  share  a  fleeting  fate — 
Methinks  the  living  triumphs  that  await 
On  hours  like  thine  might  tempt  the  proud  to  stay. 
For  on  a  green  and  all  unworldly  way 
Thy  hand  hath  twined  the  chaplet  of  the  great, 
And  the  first  warmth  and  fragrance  of  its  fame 
Are  stealing  on  thy  soul.     The  time  shall  be 
When  men  may  find  a  music  in  thy  name, 
To  rouse  deep  fancies  and  opinions  free  ; 
Affections  fervid  as  the  sun's  bright  flame. 
And  sympathies  unfathomed  as  the  sea, 

'  Douglas  William  Jerrold. 
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XIII 


MORNING. 


Wake  from  your  misty  nests — instinctive  wake, 

Ye  fine  and  numberless,  and  sleeping  things  ! 

The  infant  Saviour  of  all  blossomings 

From  heaven's  blue  womb  hath  passed ;  and  for  the  sake 

Of  Earth,  and  her  green  family,  doth  make 

In  air  redemption  and  soft  gloryings. 

The  world,  as  though  inspired,  erectly  flings 

Its  shadowy  coronals  away,  to  slake 

A  holy  thirst  for  light ;  and,  one  by  one, 

The  enamoured  hills — with  many  a  startled  dell. 

Fountain,  and  forest — blush  before  the  sun  ! 

Voices  and  wings  are  up,  and  waters  swell ; 

And  flowers,  like  clustered  shepherds,  have  begun 

To  ope  their  fragrant  mouths,  and  heavenly  tidings  tell. 
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XIV 


NOON. 


How  all  the  spirits  of  nature  love  to  greet, 

In  mystic  recognition  from  the  grass, 

And  cloud,  and  spray — a  warm  and  vivid  class — 

The  eagle-stirring  Noon  ;  around  whose  feet 

The  glories  of  the  brimful  summer  meet  : 

That  reeling  Time  beholds  his  sober  glass 

Turn  to  a  goblet ;  and  the  sands  that  pass 

Seem  drops  of  living  Avine  !     O,  this  is  sweet, 

To  see  the  heavens  all  open,  and  the  hood 

Of  crystal  Noon  flung  back  !  the  earth  meanwhile 

Filling  her  veins  with  sunshine — vital  blood 

Of  all  that  now  from  her  full  breast  doth  smile 

(Casting  no  shadow)  on  that  pleasant  flood 

Of  light,  where  every  mote  is  some  small  minstrel's  isle. 
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EVENING. 

Already  hath  the  day  grown  grey  with  age  ; 
And  in  the  west,  like  to  a  conqueror  crowned, 
Is  faint  with  too  much  glory.     On  the  ground 
He  flings  his  dazzling  arms  ;  and,  as  a  sage, 
Prepares  him  for  a  cloud-hung  hennitage. 
Where  Meditation  meets  him  a,t  the  door ; 
And  all  around — on  wall,  and  roof,  and  floor. 
Some  pensive  star  unfolds  its  silver  page 
Of  truth,  which  God's  own  hand  hath  testified. 
Sweet  Eve  !  whom  poets  sing  to  us  as  a  bride, 
Queen  of  the  quiet — Eden  of  Time's  bright  map — 
Thy  look  allures  me  from  my  hushed  fireside. 
And  sharp  leaves  rustling  at  my  casement  tap, 
And  beckon  forth  my  mind  to  dream  upon  thy  lap 
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XVI 


MIDNIGHT. 


The  pulse  of  Time  is  stopt :  a  silentness 

Hath  seized  the  waters,  and  the  winds,  and  all 

That  motion  claims  or  musical  natural ; 

The  altar  of  all  life  stands  victimless. 

Of  beast  or  bird,  in  joyance  or  distress, 

All  token  sleeps ;  nor  leaf  is  heard  to  fall 

As  Midnight  holds  her  breath  !     The  kingly  hall 

Is  barred — the  slave  inherits  an  excess 

Of  infelt  loyalty — the  exile  views 

His  home  in  dreams  ;  nay,  even  the  student  breaks 

From  his  worn  volume,  and  forgets  to  muse 

On  laws  and  worlds — the  miser  only  wakes. 

Warming  his  fingers  at  a  golden  heap, 

He  smiles  in  Midnight's  face,  and  will  not  trust  to  sleep. 
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XVII 


THE  MO  UNTA  INS. 


Oh  !  Mountains  !     On  your  glorious  points  sublime^ 

The  threshold  of  our  earth,  to  stand  and  see 

The  seasons  on  swift  wings  come  forth  and  flee  ; 

And  from  the  changes  of  enchanted  time 

To  draw  the  moral  music  of  my  rhyme, — 

How  full  of  joy  this  simple  lot  would  be  ; 

To  cushion  on  the  grass  my  bended  knee, 

And  worship  Nature  in  a  clearer  clime. 

For  on  the  hills  have  mortal  footsteps  found 

The  eagle  nest  of  Freedom,  and  a  throne 

Where  peasant-princes  have  been  proudly  crowned. 

Full  many  a  stirring  air  and  pastoral  tone 

Come  breathing  from  them  still ;  and  all  the  ground 

Is  full  of  strange  delight  and  glories  deeply  sown. 
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XVIII 


NATURAL  STUDIES. 


To  see  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  year, 
Cradled  in  leaves,  grow  with  the  breath  of  May, 
At  whose  warm  touch  the  winter  melts  away. 
And  all  the  wakened  heaven,  shows  full  and  clear  ; 
To  mark  the  faint  but  freshening  light  appear, 
And  throw  its  first  fair  gold  upon  the  grey, 
Giving  glad  promise  of  the  dazzling  day  ; 
To  view  the  mute  and  labouring  Night  uprear 
Its  starriness  through  storms  ;  or  trace  the  tide 
Forth  from  its  pebbly  prison  flowing  free — 
These  link  the  soul,  O  Nature  !  unto  thee  ; 
And  in  these  scenes  are  figured  and  implied 
The  dawn  and  growth  of  life,  when  taught  by  pride 
The  Mind  disdains  the  dust  and  feels  its  liberty. 
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XIX 


THE   STATE   OF  MAN. 


Oh  !  who  can  look  upon  that  lofty  mind 
O'ercome  by  taunt  and  tears  ;  observe  the  vow 
Of  princes  unfulfilled,  and  the  slow  plough 
Crushing  the  peasant's  hopes ;  the  weak  resigned 
To  wrongs,  the  crafty  trampling  on  the  kind  ; 
The  laurel  wreathed  upon  a  branded  brow, 
Hiding,  not  honouring  ;  the  olive  bough 
Faded,  and  cast  upon  the  common  wind — 
And  earth  a  doveless  Ark.     Oh  !  who  can  see 
How  weak  the  wise,  how  fallen  are  the  free  ; 
How  Thirst  sits  pining  by  the  plenteous  main, 
While  Virtue  finds  her  garlands  but  a  chain, 
Nor  deem  the  golden  hour  is  still  to  be, 
When  Life  shall  look  to  heaven  exempt  from  pride  and 
pain. 
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XX 

/iV  MEMORY  OF  KEATS. 
1823. 

Mute  Minstrel  of  the  Eve,  pale,  mystical, 
"When  one  by  one  comes  forth  the  pensive  train 
Of  things  not  bom  for  worldly  strife  and  pain, 
That  cannot  fade,  though  doomed  perchance  to  fall ; 
Fond  Cherisher  of  passions,  fancies,  all 
Whose  essence  fills  a  poet's  flower-like  home. 
I  saw  but  now,  within  yon  distant  dome, 
A  cloud  that  passed  its  transitory  pall 
Across  the  quivering  light,  and  I  did  think 
That  moment  on  the  cold  and  shadowing  shame 
With  which  thy  starry  spirit  hath  been  crowned. 
How  vain  their  torturings  were  !  for  thou  didst  sink 
With  the  first  stone  cast  at  thy  martyred  fame  ; 
How  like  the  snow  that's  ruined  by  a  sound  ! 
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XXI 


DELIGHT  NOT  DISDAIN. 

Around  man's  hearth  his  dearest  blessings  meet. 
Why  look  we  for  a  fruit  that  grows  afar 
Planted  in  peril,  when  free  pastures  are, 
Like  promises,  spread  round  our  calm  retreat  ! 
Man  flies  the  land  to  range  where  billows  beat  ; 
Forsakes  his  hut  to  track  the  conqueror's  car  : 
Yet  he  whose  eyes  but  watch  some  wandering  star, 
May  crush  the  steadier  glowworm  at  his  feet. 
And  thus  who  idly  grasp  a  doubtful  good. 
In  thoughts  obscure  and  passions  wild  and  vain, 
Neglect  the  native  pleasures  of  the  blood. 
And  turn  its  health  and  hopes  to  present  pain  ; 
Missing,  for  gems  deep  fixed  within  the  flood, 
The  readier  riches  of  the  fragrant  plain. 
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MY  PEN. 

Nothing  in  the  earth  or  sea 
Ever  lent  itself  to  me, 
As  an  agency  to  give 
Shape  to  thought  that  it  might  live  ; 
As  an  implement  to  stay 
Fancy  on  her  hidden  way, 
Turning  every  tone  of  hers     "p- 
Into  sparkling  characters. 
Whence  I  drew  the  pliant  quill 
That  hath  compassed  my  will  ? 
Flying  fondly  here  and  there 
As  a  feather  on  the  air, 
Sealing  each  unfinished  spell, 
Poesy's  own  Ariel. 

Not  from  light  and  loving  wing 
Fresh  from  the  perfumed  Spring, 
Fanning  the  red  cheek  of  Morn, 
Plumed  trophy  have  I  torn. 
Not  from  eagle  or  from  lark, 
Milky  dove  or  raven  dark; 
Not  from  swallow,  that  forsakes 
Heaven  when  adverse  Winter  wakes  ; 
L 
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Not  from  song-souled  nightingale, 
With  whose  rich  and  raptured  tale, 
Since  the  evening  stole  above, 
Poet's  ears  have  fallen  in  love. 

Seas  have  offered  up  to  men, 
Trustingly,  a  diamond  pen  ; 
*  Point  of  crystal,  fine  and  hard, 
Many  a  window-pane  hath  marr'd, — 
And  'tis  oft  the  poet's  curse 
To  mar  his  little  light  with  verse. 
But  the  light  from  heaven's  halls 
On  my  floor  unbroken  falls. 
Narrow  though  my  lattice  seem 
To  admit  the  boundless  beam  ; 
And  my  fingers  would  despond 
Guiding  the  rich  diamond. 
That  with  invincible  incision 
Mocks  the  thin  and  thought-like  vision. 

Some  a  glassy  pen  have  found 
In  the  revel's  wizard  round. 
Tracing  every  word  in  wine 
With  a  relic  half  divine — • 
Fragment  of  a  cup  let  slip 
From  a  foul  and  lying  lip. 
Others  in  the  sapless  stem 

Of  a  blighted,  bloomless  flower, 
Ministrant  have  won  to  them 

Of  a  deep  and  moral  power. 
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But  the  glass  may  pierce  a  vein, 
And  the  stem  a  thorn  retain ; 
Thus  may  gushing  blood  imbue 
Things  baptized  in  wine  and  dew. 

Yet  though  soon  the  glow  may  sink 
From  that  warm  and  crimson  ink, 
Richer  though  it  fade  to-day. 
Glittering  tint  by  tint  away, 
Is  such  blood  from  martyred  veins 
Than  a  sea  of  golden  grains  : 
Or  the  ink  which  traitors  find — 
Traitors  to  the  heart  and  mind — 
Which,  like  water  that  begets 
Toads  and  aspics  where  it  wets, 
Wakes  a  spirit  to  disturb 
Fragrant  bud  and  healing  herb. 

Not  a  sunbeam  in  my  quill, 
Nor  a  tear-hung  icicle  ; 
Nor  an  arrow's  instant  light, 
Sharp  and  fatal  in  its  flight ; 
Not  a  trophy  won  from  man. 
Nor  a  splinter  from  a  lady's  fan 
Steeped  in  fragrance.     'Tis  indeed 
But  a  frail  and  bending  reed. 
Plucked  by  a  most  listless  hand 
In  a  waste  and  flowerless  land. 
By  the  margin  of  a  stream 
Where  the  idle  eddies  gleam, 

I.  2 
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Even  as  hopes  within  the  breast, 
DazzHng  as  they  drop  to  rest. 

What  is  this  uncultured  waste 

But  my  bosom's  fruitless  pride  ? 
What  the  stream  that  sparkles  past. 

But  its  fleet  and  living  tide  ? 
Something  in  ourselves  must  be 
Still  our  own  dependency. 
Yet  the  reed  with  which  I  write 

Hath  a  magic  power  to  bless — 
Pouring  through  its  tube  a  light 

On  my  moral  wilderness, 
That  the  tempest  is  forgot 
In  a  glad  and  golden  lot. 
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TO    ONE  DESERTED. 

Fair  stem  of  many  hopes,  what  wind  hath  borne 

This  bhght  upon  thee  ?     What  hath  chilled  thy  root, 

Turning  to  ashes  all  its  golden  fruit  ? 

Whose  holy  hand  hath  cast  thee  forth  to  mourn. 

An  exile  from  thy  paradise,  where  thou 

Hadst  plucked  the  bitter  joy  which  fails  thee  now, 

Like  summer  promises  frost-broken.     Sure 

The  hand  that  smites  thy  bosom  must  be  pure  ; 

A  snow-shower  quenching  that  ill-fated  flame 

That  hath  but  burned  to  tinge  thy  cheek  with  shame. 

No  ruffian  death  should  seize  so  fair  a  life, 

Bleeding  like  some  pale  lamb  beneath  the  knife. 

Hath  not  Love's  banquet-board  been  spread  for  thee  ? 

And  the  dark  poisoner — say,  who  is  he  ? 

What  tale  is  in  thine  eyes — each  tear  a  word 

That  tells  such  truths  as  man  hath  seldom  heard. 

Oh,  it  is  hard  to  die  by  hands  which  we 

Had  deemed  most  gentle,  and  whose  faintest  stain 

Our  purest  tears  have  rendered  clear  again. 

Art  thou  thus  killed  !     The  riches  of  thy  shrine 

Arc  fillcn  to  dust,  thou  worshipped  as  divine ; 
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And  kneeling  there,  it  did  invade  thine  eye, 

Where  each  shaqD  grain  begets  an  agony. 

Oh,  it  is  burning  bitterness  to  find 

Truth  on  the  hp,  and  meanness  in  the  mind ; 

To  drink  from  the  sweet  stream,  and  then  behold 

A  snake  uncuriing  fi-om  the  billow's  fold. 

And  here,  thy  pilot,  led  thee  to  the  rocks — 

Who  swore  to  shield  thee  from  the  midday  sun ; 

Who  brought  a  string  to  bind  thy  loosened  locks, 

And  so  hath  strangled  the  fond  heart  he  won. 

What  fine-spun  threads  compose  the  net,  wherein 

The  mind  is  taught  to  suffer  ere  it  sin. 

How  shall  the  bird  escape  the  fowler's  strings. 

Or  soar,  when  selfish  craft  has  stript  its  wings  ? 

For  him  the  heartless  and  unhallowed  lord 
Of  the  sweet  word  that  waited  on  his  word — 
Oh,  be  his  lot  to  find  the  fevered  shame 
Fly  far  from  thee,  and  darken  round  his  fame  ! 
To  range  o'er  hill  and  heath,  by  tempest  tost, 
And  find  no  blessing  like  the  love  he  lost. 
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TO   AN  EARTHLY  BEAUTY. 

No  fairy  I  deem  thee  that  paces  by  night 

O'er  a  brook's  pebbled  bank,  or  a  grass-covered  height 

No  spirit  art  thou  such  as  gleam  through  the  deep, 

Or  inhabit  the  pearl-builded  palace  of  sleep  ; 

I  may  not  believe  thee  the  fiction  that  breaks 

On  the  poet's  wild  eye  when  his  morning  first  wakes  ; 

No  shadow  that  haunts  on  some  sea-girdled  ground 

That  can  melt  in  a  sunbeam  or  soar  in  a  sound. 

But  a  mortal  I  deem  thee,  a  child  of  our  earth, 

With  a  lip  full  of  song  and  an  eye  full  of  mirth. 

No  chain  may  I  find  in  a  single  bright  hair, 

Nor  deem  that  a  halo  is  hovering  there  ; 

Yet  methinks   (though  thy  lip  hath  more  Sappho  than 

Eve) 
I  could  well  from  thy  hand  stolen  apples  receive  ; 
And  thy  heart  hath  a  corner  where  mine  could  have  lain, 
With  a  sigh  or  a  song  for  the  clank  of  my  chain.   , 

Yet  think  not  I  prize  what  those  glances  reveal 
That  awake  in  the  eyes  what  the  heart  cannot  feel ; 
Thy  voice  hath  a  cadence  that  lingers  on  time, 
And  we  suffer  in  prose  all  we  picture  in  rhyme ; 
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Though  fancy  bring  forth,  it  is  fact  that  conceives  ;  , 

If  we  reach  not  the  fruit  we  are  sprinkled  with  leaves  ; 

The  spell  may  be  surest  when  feelings  come  forth, 

Like  a  lily  resisting  the  winds  of  the  north  ; 

When  the  cheek's  crimson  summer  is  mantled  with  frost. 

And  hope  in  the  spring  of  its  promise  is  lost. 

But  give  me  the  look  that  steals  out  from  thy  lash 

When  the  clear  lid  half  closes,  refining  the  flash  ! 

It  is  then  that  we  read  on  thy  bosom's  pure  page 

In  a  minute  much  more  than  is  told  in  an  age  ; 

Then  the  language  of  life  we  interpret  in  song. 

And  sin  against  right  in  sweet  sighs  for  the  wrong — 

When  beauties  like  waves  wash  their  wealth  on  our  shore, 

And  the  grave  of  one  joy  is  the  cradle  of  more. 

Oh,  breathe  on  the  flame  so  enkindled  in  mirth, 
Could  it  last  it  might  dry  all  the  tears  upon  eartli. 
And  teach  us  that  woman  can  sow  through  our  sleep 
A  harvest  of  visions  that  sages  might  reap. 
And  well  I  discern,  as  crowned  proijiises  pass, 
Like  Banquo's  bright  issue,  thou  bearest  a  glass, 
Where  graces  uncounted  and  sparkling  are  seen 
Like  stars  in  the  sea  when  no  clouds  soar  between. 
Oh,  if  here  I  could  stay  for  a  century  on. 
Till  all  that  now  dazzles  is  scattered  and  gone, 
When  borne  to  heaven's  gate  through  the  gardens  of  air,. 
Methinks  I  should  ask — '  if  thy  spirit  was  there  ?  ' 
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SONG   FOR  SHAKSPEARE'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Oh  !  the  days  are  unnumbered  that  Fame  with  a  hand 
All  dazzling  and  trembling  hath  traced  upon  sand  ; 
But  one  must  be  lasting,  still  dear  and  divine — 
And   whose   should   it  be,    sweetest    Shakspeare,   but 
thine  ? 

As  youths  at  the  tomb  of  the  Painter  are  said 
To  touch  with  their  pencils  the  life-laurelled  head, 
So  the  name  of  our  Shakspeare  a  music  can  raise, 
To  sweeten  the  strength  that  would  soar  in  his  praise. 

Oh,  the  hours  and  the  days  that  have  glided  along. 
When  the  tide  of  the  blood  seemed  an  Avon  of  song  ; 
When  the  shapes  that  we  saw,  and  the  sounds  that  we 

heard, 
Were  the  dreams  and  the  glories,  the  world  of  his  word. 

Still,  still  to  the  fancy  shall  Rosalind  cling, 
From  Ophelia's  fair  flesh  still  the  violets  spring  : 
Oh,  the  young  heart  had  proved  but  a  honeyless  hive. 
Had  not  time  kept  the  blossoms  of  Shakspeare  alive. 
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May  the  tears  of  the  gentle  descend  upon  them, 
While  the  shores  have  a  flower  or  the  sea  hath  a  gem ; 
For  Will's  wizard  line  is  the  famed  purple  hair, 
Whose  magical  virtue  secures  us  from  care. 

Sweet  Shakspeare,  we  seek  not  to  measure  thy  flight, 
Or  add  to  thy  rainbow  superfluous  light ; 
But  like  silkworms  we  offer  our  wealth  up  to  thee, 
As  fed  from  thy  own  hallowed  mulberry-tree. 
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STANZAS  FOR  EVENING. 

There  is  an  hour  when  leaves  are  still  and  winds  sleep 

on  the  wave ; 
When  far  beneath  the  closing  clouds  the  day  hath  found 

a  grave, 
And  stars,  that  at  the  note  of  dawn  begin  their  circling 

flight, 
Return,  like  sun-tired  birds,  to  seek  the  sable  boughs  of 

night. 

Tlie  curtains  of  the  mind  are  closed  and  slumber  is  most 

sweet, 
And  visions  to  the  hearts  of  men  direct  their  fairy  feet ; 
The  wearied  wing  hath  gained  a  tree,  pain  sighs  itself  to 

rest, 
And  beauty's  bridegroom   lies   upon    the  pillow  of  her 

breast. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  that  hour  which  tumult  ne'er  hath 

known. 
Which  nature  seems  to  dedicate  to  silent  things  alone ; 
The  spirit  of  the  lonely  wakes  as  rising  from  the  dead, 
And  finds  its  shroud  adorned  with  flowers,  its  night-lamp 

newly  fed. 
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The  mournful  moon  her  rainbow  hath,  and  'mid  ihebhght 

of  all 
That  garlands  life  some  blossoms  live,  like  lilies  on  a 

pall; 
Thus  while  to  lone  Affliction's  couch  some  stranger  joys 

may  come, 
The  bee  that  hoardeth  sweets  all  day  hath  sadness  in  its 

hum. 

Yet  some  there  are  whose  fire  of  years  leave  no  remem- 
bered spark, 

Whose  summer  time  itself  is  bleak,  whose  very  day  breaks 
dark. 

The  stem  though  naked  still  may  live,  the  leaf  though 
perished  cling. 

But  if  at  first  the  root  be  cleft,  it  lies  a  branchless  thing. 

And   oh  I  to  such  long,    hallowed  nights   their   patient 

music  send  : 
The  hours  like  drooping  angels  walk,  more  graceful  as 

they  bend ; 
And  stars  emit  a  hope-like  ray,  that  melts  as  it  comes 

nigh. 
And  nothing  in  that  calm  hath  life  that  doth  not  wish  tO' 

die. 
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PLEASURES   OF  PROMISE. 

Things  may  be  well  to  seem  that  are  not  well  to  be, 
And  thus  hath  fancy's  dream  been  realised  to  me. 
AVe  deem  the  distant  tide  a  blue  and  solid  ground  ; 
AVe  seek  the  green  hill's  side,  and  thorns  are  only  found. 

Is  hope  then  ever  so  ? — or  is  it  as  a  tree, 
Whereon  fresh  blossoms  grow  for  those  that  faded  be  ? 
Oh,  who  may  think  to  sail  from  peril  and  from  snare 
When  rocks  beneath  us  fail,  and  bolts  are  in  the  air ! 

Yet  hope  the  storm  can  quell  with  a  soft  and  happy  tune. 
Or  hang  December's  cell  with  figures  caught  from  June. 
And  even  unto  me  there  cometh,  less  forlorn, 
An  impulse  from  the  sea,  a  promise  from  the  morn. 

When  summer  shadows  break,  and  gentle  winds  rejoice. 
On  mountain  or  on  lake  ascends  a  constant  voice ; 
With  a  hope  and  with  a  pride  its  music  woke  of  old, 
And  every  pulse  replied  in  tales  as  fondly  told. 

Though  illusion  aids  no  more  the  poetry  of  youth, 
Its  fabled  sweetness  o'er  it  leaves  a  pensive  truth ; 
That  tears  the  sight  obscure,  that  sounds  the  ear  betray. 
That  nothing  can  allure  the  heart  to  go  astray. 
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THE  DOMINION  OF  PAIN. 

In  all  that  live,  endure,  and  die. 
In  every  vision  of  the  brain, 
On  Love's  fond  lip,  in  Pleasure's  eye, 
The  hermit's  pulse,  the  warrior's  vein  ; 
In  hearts  that  pause  and  plunge  again, 
Frail  victims  of  the  passing  hour, — 
We  find  thy  far  dominion.  Pain  ; 
AVe  trace  the  footprints  of  thy  power. 

Though  some  are  washed  away  by  tears. 
Whilst  some  survive  the  march  of  years. 

Who  cannot  weep  was  never  blest ; 
Would  all  were  woeless  that  have  wept  ; 
Would  all  that  heaves  might  be  at  rest — 
And  sleep  might  come  to  those  that  slept ! 
My  soul  hath  long  its  vigils  kept 
O'er  sense  of  pain  and  dreams  of  death, 

And  knows  not  why  its  course  hath  crept 
Thus  idly  on  for  feverish  breath. 

Whilst  hour  by  hour  it  longs  to  sleep, 
I  feel  it  doomed  to  watch  and  weep. 
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FICTION  AND   TRUTH. 

There  was  a  glare  of  light,  a  mass 

Of  things  that  perish  as  they  pass  ; 

A  fiction  of  the  eye  and  ear, 

And  Hving  hearts  not  more  sincere. 

Mine  nursed  a  wound  they  could  not  heal. 

Mine  saw  a  scene  they  could  not  see  ; 

How  little  I  for  them  might  feel, 

How  less  could  they  for  me  ! 

I  knew  not  why  I  wandered  there. 
In  secret  hopes  or  dim  despair  ; 
Or  in  that  dream  of  mute  surprise 
That  leads  us  to  a  brink,  and  flies. 
But  there  I  breathed  amid  the  throng, 
As  one  who  walks  a  foreign  strand, 
Watching  the  waves  that  roll  along, 
And  part  him  from  his  land. 

When,  sudden  as  a  star  that  drops 
Behind  the  far-off  forest  tops, 
Brief  as  the  quick  and  quivering  spark 
On  struggling  waters  wide  and  dark — 
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There  came  a  spirit  on  my  path, 
A  beauty  dying  in  its  birth, 
Gifted  with  all  that  woman  hath 
Of  music  and  of  mirth. 

A  brow,  the  whitest  world  of  thought 
That  ever  pen  or  pencil  wrought ; 
A  breast  as  wonderful  and  warm 
As  ever  love-dream  failed  to  form, 
Methought  although  of  mortal  mould 
It  held  the  flame  of  years  to  come  : 
I  asked  my  heart — 'twas  sick  and  cold  ; 
My  hope — but  it  was  dumb. 

It  came  and  claimed  no  kindred  there  ; 

But  glanced  on  me  as  though  a  hair. 

Plucked  from  the  brow  of  Time,  might  be 

A  chain  to  bind  it  unto  me. 

On  me  it  gazed,  an  instant  gazed, 

Then  passed  through  closing  crowds  again, 

A  pinnace  on  the  sea-foam  raised 

To  strike  the  swimmer's  brain. 

Thus  fairest  things  should  vanish  fleet 
Ere  earth  hath  stained  their  falling  feet, 
And  all  the  blossoms  she  may  shed 
Are  destined  to  adorn  the  dead. 
I  wished  its  momentary  stay, 
Could  be  my  term  of  life  below. 
Unknown  to  pass  in  still  display, 
By  one  regretted  go. 
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Its  presence  came  so  brightly  brief, 
Its  gladness  bore  no  tinge  of  grief, 
The  cheek  of  hope  but  not  its  fears. 
The  eyes  of  love  without  their  tears. 
Alas,  the  eye  that  chased  my  pain 
May  now  be  weeping  o'er  its  own ; 
The  breast  where  angels  might  have  lain 
Tears  may  have  turned  to  stone. 

And  where  that  light  was  found  and  lost, 
I  counted  o'er  a  cloud- like  host. 
Bright  with  the  sunshine  which  they  shade, 
While  all  beneath  them  freeze  and  fade. 
The  flame  had  sunk  where  it  began, 
The  scene  was  still  a  painted  show  ; 
They  said  'tvVas  truth — I  turned  to  ]\Ian, 
And  sighed  to  find  it  so. 
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TO   GREECE. 
(A  Fragment.) 

O,  MISTRESS  of  rich  seas,  whose  every  billow 
Hath  hymned  a  hope,  or  been  some  poet's  pillow  ; 
IMother  of  mountain  isles,  whose  every  stone 
Hath  borne  the  glory  of  some  name  unknown  ! 
Whose  shores  a  holy  echo  still  repeat, 
And  show  the  sun-prints  of  immortal  feet ; 
Where  but  to  thee  shall  youthful  spirits  turn, 
Finding  an  orient  cradle  in  thine  urn  ! 
O,  scenes  where  Homer  lived  and  Byron  died, 
Greece  !  of  the  angel-sun  the  earthly  bride, 
How  dost  thou  win  our  worship  !     To  thy  shores. 
The  mind's  first  Eden  though  profaned  by  crime, 
How  flies  untutored  Poesy,  and  pours 
Its  song  of  triumph  on  thy  hills  sublime. 
Pavilioned  by  the  skies !     Thy  temple  roof 
Now  forms  the  pavement  for  an  impious  hoof ; 
And  o'er  the  land  a  blighting  breath  is  spread 
To  hide  the  heaven  still  bright  above  thy  head — 
A  banner  for  thy  cause,  a  mantle  for  thy  dead  ! 
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THE  SHADOWS  OF  LIFE. 

The  secret  world  in  human  eyes 
Is  deluged  still  with  tears  ; 

Our  breath  is  turned  to  feverish  sighs, 
And  nature  mused  in  fears. 

Cannot  life  rend  its  thin  disguise, 
Or  be  what  it  appears  ! 

All  passion  is  a  blazing  brand 

Thrown  on  a  ready  pile ; 
Friendship  a  pressure  of  the  hand  ; 

Pity  a  winter  smile  ; 
And  hope  but  Avinds  across  the  sand, 

That  forms,  and  fails  the  while. 

Our  life  is  as  an  idle  boat 

Along  a  winding  river  ; 
An  aimless  arrow  sprung  remote 

From  an  ethereal  quiver; 
And  pilotless  it  still  must  float, 

And  aimless  speed  for  ever. 
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Then  let  man  build  upon  the  grave 
A  hope  that  cannot  sink, 

A  wintry  waste  his  foot  must  brave, 
Yet  he  may  find  some  brink ; 

Or  haply  drop  within  the  wave, 
Whose  wine  he  thought  to  drink. 
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THE  POETS  HEART. 

'Tis  like  unto  that  dainty  flower 
That  shuts  by  day  its  fragrance  up. 

And  lifts  unto  a  darkened  hour 
Its  Uttle  essence  cup. 

'Tis  as  the  grape  on  which  it  lives, 
That  pleasure-ripened  heart  must  be 

In  sorrow  crushed,  or  ere  it  gives 
The  wine  of  poesy. 

Or  like  some  silver-winged  fly. 
By  taper  tempted  from  its  flight, 

It  sparkles,  famts,  falls  quiveringly, 
And  mingles  with  the  light. 

And  sure  it  bears  a  fortune  such 
As  waits  upon  that  graceful  bird, 

Whose  music,  mute  to  living  touch, 
At  death's  dim  porch  is  heard. 
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And  still  the  dolphin's  fate  partakes  ; 

Though  bright  the  hue  which  pride  hath  given, 
'Tis  pain  whose  darting  pencil  wakes 

The  master- tints  of  heaven. 

A  mine  where  many  a  living  gem 

In  cell  so  deep  lies  casketed, 
That  man  sends  down  a  sigh  for  them, 

And  turns  away  his  head. 

But  not  that  dainty  flower,  the  grape, 

The  insect's  sufferance  and  devotion  ; 
The  swan's  life- ending  song,  and  shape 

Diviner  with  emotion  ; 

And  not  the  dolphin's  sacrifice,  P 
The  mine's  most  rare  and  dazzling  part — 

O  !  not  all  these  could  pay  its  price,  1 

Or  form  one  poet's  heart.  i 
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A   HISTORY  OF  LIFE. 
(From  an  unpublished  Drama.) 

Life  ! — 'tis  the  sickliest  shadow  that  e'er  crossed 

The  goodly  green  o'  the  earth ;  the  hoarest  sound 

That  ever  smote  the  silver  ear  of  night 

From  thunder-throated  seas.     Man  hath  not  weighed 

A  thing  so  light  as  his  own  life,  that  seems 

The  strength  of  many  things,  centre  of  hope  ; 

And  hath  its  little  worlds — love,  glory,  gain — 

Riding  around,  as  buoyant  and  more  brief. 

How  like  the  monarch  of  all  life  looks  man, 

Yet  doth  a  lean  and  livid  worm  out-reign 

The  crowned  Napoleon  in  the  human  heat ! 

Whate'er  our  summer,  ice  begins  and  ends — 

The  cradle,  and  the  coffin,  of  our  year. 

All  earth  is  but  an  hourglass,  and  the  sands 

That  tremble  through  them  are  men.     And  as  they  pass 

Some  sparkle  and  would  linger,  but  the  rest 

Come  sweeping  heavily  onward,  and  tread  out 

The  unredeeming  lustre — and  all  sink. 

The  starriest  page  that  history  hath  traced 

In  her  own  dubious  twilight,  is  a  tale 
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Of  buried  men  that  used  their  tears  for  ink  ; 
A  tombstone  for  the  tired,  which  tells  of  those 
That  wept  and  vanished,  toiled  and  marvelled  why. 
And  all  the  students  of  our  life  have  looked 
Bearded  ambition  in  the  face,  and  laughed  ; 
Themselves,  perchance,  had  travelled  far  on  foot, 
The  roots  of  knowledge  nurturing  with  their  blood, 
Yet  reared  they  not  a  branch  or  bud  to  shade 
Wearied  adventure  ;  while  the  few  dried  leaves. 
Which  autumn  swept  from  Eden,  make  a  flame 
That  thaws  no  bond  from  ignorance  and  sloth. 
So  moves  the  visioned  world  ;  so  runs  the  tale 
Studied  in  April.     Nothing  true  survives 
Save  fiction  ;  which  hath  still  the  truest  been, 
And  so  less  trusted — 'tis  a  judging  world. 
Man  idles  in  the  sun,  and  finds  a  heath 
To  cross  at  eventide  :  the  beam  that  flung 
Freshness  and  strength  upon  his  brow  now  leaves 
His  step  unpiloted  ;  while  naked  Death 
Comes  like  the  shadow  of  the  world  abroad, 
Blotting  his  features  out.     Thus  is  he  born 
That  old  Philosophy  may  smile ;  and  dies 
That  worms  may  thrive,  and  the  thin  poet  write 
An  unread  epitaph.     This,  this  is  Life  ! 
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THE    WAVE. 
1S23. 

(Suggested   by  an   early   recollection   of    a  beautiful 
Poem  by  Shelley,  entitled  'The  Cloud.') 

A  BEING  I  take  from  the  fountains  that  break 

In  the  depths  of  the  ocean  sand, 
And  my  form  is  curled  through  the  yielding  world 

To  freshen  the  living  land. 
And  the  sparkles  I  fling  from  my  watery  wing, 

As  it  mounts  to  meet  the  day, 
Are  gems  for  the  hair  of  the  sea-girls  fair 

That  rise  on  my  shining  way. 
I  pass  by  the  place  where  the  earth's  cold  race 

Repose  in  silent  cells  ; 
And  the  lovely  and  lone  have  found  a  throne 

On  a  heap  of  glittering  shells. 

I  sing  for  hours  to  leaves  and  flowers 

That  never  beheld  the  moon, 
But  sprinkle  their  sheen  of  gold  and  green 

To  thank  my  lingering  tune. 
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I  glide  like  a  smile  o"er  the  coral  pile, 

With  the  ocean  snake  entwined  ; 
And  sweep  in  my  track  the  dolphin's  back, 

Leaving  a  light  behind. 
Bright  wealth  on  my  wings  for  a  hundred  kings 

From  the  sea's  blue  mine  I  bring  ; 
The  loveliest  glare  that  slumbers  there 

I  waft  like  a  waking  thing, 
While  I  strew  the  strands  with  diamond  sands. 

And  to  beauty  a  pearl  I  fling. 

And  every  star  on  its  cloud-built  car 

Beholds  its  dominion  of  light, 
As  I  welcome  each  ray  with  a  spark  from  the  spray 

That  trembles  and  shines  all  night. 
I  waft  some  skiff  where  an  eye  on  the  cliff 

Looks  fearfully  o'er  the  foam, 
And  save  from  the  deck  of  some  beautiful  wreck 

The  riches  of  those  that  roam. 
While  all  that  have  being  in  water  are  seeing 

Their  crystal  casements  through  ; 
As  I  dart  where  pride  hath  splashed  and  died, 

And  pain  hath  shrieked  adieu  ; 
Where  fear  hath  gasped,  where  hope  hath  clasped, 

And  love  when  life  was  new. 

The  cloud  on  high,  the  wave  of  the  sky, 

I  choose  for  my  shadowy  bride, 
And  she  comes  sometimes  from  her  shoreless  climes. 

And  kisses  my  trembling  tide. 
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But  like  all  that  is  fair,  on  earth  or  in  air, 

She  dissolves  in  silent  pain ; 
And  weeps  on  my  flood  her  silvery  blood 

That  gushes  in  silent  rain. 
Then  I  turn  from  my  bower  of  the  fresh  sea-flower, 

Which  an  emerald  lamp  hangs  o'er ; 
I  moan  farewell  to  my  palace  of  shell, 

Where  the  song-echo  woke  before — 
And  the  night-spirits  dim  hear  my  last  low  hymn 

As  I  faint  on  the  fading  shore. 
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ON  THE  SICKNESS  OF  A    CHILD. 

A  CHILLING  fear  pervades  my  breast 

For  thee,  my  stricken  child  ! 
The  hope  within  me  is  repressed, 
For  death  looks  through  my  dream  of  rest, 

With  aspect  wan  and  wild. 

A  gloomy  and  a  gathering  fear, 

A  thought  untold  and  deep, 
My  eyes  perchance  have  scarce  a  tear, 
But  there  are  scenes  full  frequent  here 

That  teach  the  heart  to  weep. 

And  mine  hath  wept,  my  blighted  boy  ; 

It  weeps  and  trembles  now, 
To  think  how  frail  a  thing  is  Joy, 
When  darkening  doubts  so  soon  destroy 

The  graces  of  its  brow. 

Our  hopes  should  have  but  humble  wings. 

When  wealth  must  still  be  sought 
In  outward  and  unholy  things, 
Remote  from  the  sublimer  springs 
Of  feeling  and  of  thought. 
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Spectre  of  Pride,  art  thou  my  own, 

My  little  laughing  child  ? 
Whose  voice  was  as  a  wakening  tone, 
That  might  have  into  music  grown, 

And  made  my  spirit  mild  : 

Teaching  my  step  once  more  to  wind 

Through  childhood's  grassy  way, 
And  bringing  back  my  infant  mind, 
When  life  was  a  delight  refined, 

And  time  kept  holiday. 

Yes,  yes,  thou  art  my  own,  although 

Thy  song  be  tuned  to  sighs  ; 
Thy  dimples  made  to  cradle  woe, 
Thy  cheek's  fair  sunshine  changed  to  snow, 

And  love  hath  left  thine  eyes. 

Oh,  yes,  thou  art  my  own — the  leaf, 

The  budding  of  my  tree  ; 
A  green  delight,  a  blossom  brief, 
Whose  promised  glory  ends  in  grief, 

Like  things  that  fade  and  flee. 

A  harmony  within  my  ears, 

A  brightness  round  my  brow, 
A  growing  warmth  through  wintry  years. 
A  star  above  my  tide  of  tears — 

All  these  to  me  wert  thou  ! 
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I  gaze  around  the  freshened  earth 
Which  spring  hath  made  so  fair ; 

I  hear  the  lark-voiced  morning's  mirth ; 

And  then  I  look  beside  my  hearth, 
And  find  a  winter  there. 
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SUNSET. 

The  heavens  are  dyed  with  autumn,  the  dim  Day, 

Stretched  on  its  purple  death-bed,  sinks  away. 

Silence  and  Even  (seldom  found  apart) 

Come  forth,  to  strengthen  yet  subdue  the  heart. 

But  ere  thus,  missioned  with  intenser  joys, 

They  veil  the  deep  and  lull  the  forest's  noise ; 

Ere  yet  the  truant  winds  have  home  returned, 

To  cool  some  leaf  whose  breast  hath  all  day  burned 

Ere  o'er  the  waters  steal  Night's  misty  feet, 

And  on  the  plains  of  heaven  her  children  meet ; 

Nature  a  moment  pauses  —  nothing  heaves 

As  Time  looks  back  upon  the  path  he  leaves. 

A  scarce  felt  flush  is  seen  to  live  and  die, 

As  if  the  Sun  re-oped  his  heavy  eye, 

Then  by  some  tending  cloud  was  fanned  to  sleep, 

And  bathed  his  burning  forehead  in  the  deep. 

Lo  !  ere  he  drops,  how  fast  the  vapours  ride 

To  dip  their  feathers  in  his  wealthy  tide  ; 

While  some  to  hover  round  his  head  repair. 

And  wind  their  pallid  fingers  through  his  hair  ; 

Some  flap  their  wings  of  snow  amid  his  l)reath, 

And  on  his  bosom  drinks  a  golden  death ; 
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AVhile  others  stretch  their  arms  to  make  a  path 
Of  gentle  steps  into  his  ocean-bath  ! 

One  swifter-footed  star  hath  reached  its  throne, 

Surveys  the  west,  and  rules  the  east  alone ; 

To  share  that  realm  its  radiant  fellows  fly, 

Above  the  azure  mountains  of  the  sky — 

There  on  the  bluest  summits  take  their  stand, 

To  guard  the  monarch  of  that  minstrel  land, 

And  warn  the  night  to  draw  around  his  rest 

The  last  pale  curtain  of  the  purpling  west. 

All  earth  seems  anchored  on  the  sands  of  peace, 

And  life  begins  where  sound  and  motion  cease. 

Charmed  by  the  star-break  all  things  stay  their  flight. 

And  the  fond  waters  bid  the  sun  '  Good-night ! ' 
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ON  A   SET  OF  GEMS  FROM  THE  ANTIOUE. 


What  forms  are  these,  touched  by  the  silver  hand 

Of  honouring  Time  ?     Methinks  I  see  the  face 

Of  Genius,  smihng  on  the  radiant  race 

That  crowned  old  Greece  with  glory,  and  command 

Even  now  the  love  and  praise  of  every  land  ! 

The  beauty  of  the  dead  herein  we  trace, 

Their  very  minds  seem  moulded  into  grace — 

Nay — their  most  fixed  affections  may  be  scanned 

In  these  life-printed  pages.     Who  may  tell 

How  thought  hath  been  inspired  !     Perchance  this  form 

Was  fashioned  in  the  heart's  mysterious  cell. 

An  image  which  young  Passion  worshipped  well ; 

Or  haply  in  a  dream,  a  visioned  storm, 

First  on  the  mind  it  rose,  a  rainbow  bright  and  warm. 
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'TwAS  subtle  Nature's  ever-working  skill 

That  gave  these  graces  life.     Most  calm  and  white 

They  lie,  like  clouds.     In  some  enchanted  night, 

When  sleep  had  sealed  up  every  earthly  ill, 

The  mind,  awakening  like  a  miracle, 

First  in  the  purple  shade,  the  starry  light. 

The  glory,  and  the  marvel,  and  the  might. 

Found  fine  realities,  diviner  still 

Than  its  own  dreams,  shapes  wonderfially  fair, 

And  faces  full  of  heaven.     Or  from  the  sea 

In  its  proud  flow,  the  pearls,  sublime  and  bare  ; 

The  woods,  wind-shaken,  from  the  shell-strewn  lea, 

AVere  these  creations  caught,  that  breathe,  and  bear 

Old  Nature's  likeness,  still,  profound,  and  free. 
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LEISURE  AND  LOVE. 

Sooth  'twere  a  pleasant  life  to  lead, 

With  nothing  in  the  world  to  do, 
But  just  to  blow  a  shepherd's  reed 

The  silent  seasons  throuerh, 
And  just  to  drive  a  flock  to  feed — 

Sheep,  quiet,  fond,  and  few  ! 

Pleasant  to  breathe  beside  a  brook, 

And  count  the  bubbles— love-worlds— there  ; 
To  muse  upon  some  minstrel's  book, 

Or  watch  the  haunted  air  ; 
To  slumber  in  some  leafy  nook — 

Or,  idle  anywhere. 

And  then  a  draught  of  nature's  wine, 
A  meal  of  summer's  daintiest  fruit ; 

To  take  the  air  with  forms  divine  ; 
Clouds,  silvery,  cool,  and  mute  \ 

Descending,  if  the  night  be  fine, 
In  a  star-parachute. 
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Give  me  to  live  with  love  alone, 

And  let  the  world  go  dine  and  dress ; 

For  love  hath  lowly  haunts — a  stone 
Holds  something  meant  to  bless. 

If  life's  a  flower,  I  choose  my  own — 
'Tis  '  Love  in  Idleness  ! ' 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  NIGHT. 

Maiden  arise  from  the  darkness  of  sleep, 
The  night  is  enchanted,  the  silence  is  deep  ; 
Open  thine  eyelids,  awake  to  a  gleam 
Brighter  than  ever  yet  burst  on  a  dream. 

Sweet  though  thy  vision  be,  fair  as  a  star, 
Here  is  a  vision  more  exquisite  far  ; 
Oh  !  look  at  yon  hill,  while  the  blue  mist  above 
Is  wreathing  around  it — an  image  of  love. 

Now  glance  below  on  the  sparkling  bay. 
And  the  ship  that  severs  its  star-led  way  \ 
And  the  moon  that  stops,  like  a  beautiful  bride, 
To  look  at  her  face  in  the  tranquil  tide. 

And  mark  how  far  the  heaven  is  strewn 
With  courtier-clouds  that  worship  the  moon. 
While  others  lie  snowy  and  still  through  the  night, 
Like  a  myriad  wings  all  ready  for  flight. 

Earth  seems  an  Eden  unstained  by  crime, 
So  pure  is  the  scene,  and  so  holy  the  time  ; 
Tempest  is  now  with  the  winds  upcurled, 
And  Nature  and  Night  are  alone  in  the  world. 
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The  numbered  sands  of  time  seem  run, 
And  Earth  and  her  Heaven  are  minghng  in  cne, 
The  light,  like  love,  is  silent  and  deep, — 
Maiden,  is  this  an  hour  for  sleep  ? 
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SIMPLICITY. 

Gently,  gently  yet,  young  stranger  ! 

Light  of  heart  and  hght  of  heel ; 
Ere  the  bird  perceives  its  danger, 

On  it  slyly  steal. 
Silence  !  ha  !  your  scheme  is  failing — 

No  ;  pursue  your  pretty  prey ; 
See,  your  shadow  on  the  paling 

Startles  it  away. 

Hush  !  your  step  some  note  is  giving  ; 

Not  a  whisper — not  a  breath ; 
Watchful  be  as  aught  that's  living, 

And  be  mute  as  death  ! 
Glide  on  ghost-like,  still  inclining 

Downwards  o'er  it,  as  sure 
As  the  sun  is  on  us  shining. 

Till  escape  the  lure. 

Caution  !  now  you're  nearer  creeping  ; 

Nearer  yet — how  still  it  seems  ! 
Sure  the  winged  creature's  sleeping, 

Wrapt  in  forest  dreams  ! 
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Golden  sights  that  bird  is  seeing, 
Nest  of  green  on  mossy  bough  ; 

Not  a  thought  it  hath  of  fleeing — 
Yes,  you'll  catch  it  now. 

How  your  eyes  begin  to  twinkle, 

Silence,  and  you'll  scarcely  fail  ; 
Now  stoop  down  and  softly  sprinkle 

Salt  upon  its  tail. 
Yes,  you  have  it  in  your  tether, 

Never  more  to  skim  the  skies  ; 
Lodge  the  salt  on  this  long  feather, — 

Ha  !  it  flies,  it  flies. 

Hear  it !  hark  !  among  the  bushes. 

Laughing  at  your  idle  lures. 
Boy,  the  selfsame  feeling  gushes 

Through  my  heart  and  yours ; 
Baffled  sportsman,  childish  mentor. 

How  have  I  been,  hapless  fault, 
Led  like  you,  my  hopes  to  centre 

In  a  grain  of  salt. 

Time,  thy  feathers  turn  to  arrows  ; 

I  for  salt  have  used  thy  sand, 
Wasting  it  on  hopes  like  sparrows, 

That  elude  the  hand. 
On  what  captives  I've  been  counting 

Stooping  here  and  creeping  there. 
All  to  see  my  bright  hope  mounting 

High  into  the  air. 
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Half  my  life  I've  been  pursuing, 

Plans  often  tried  before  ; 
Rhapsodies  that  end  in  ruin, 

I  and  thousands  more. 
This,  young  sportsman,  be  your  warning. 

Though  you've  lost  some  hours  to  day, 
Others  spend  their  life's  fair  warning, 

In  no  wiser  way. 

What  hath  been  my  holiest  treasure  ? 

Wliat  were  ye  unto  my  eyes  ? 
Love  and  peace,  and  hope  and  pleasure, 

Birds  of  Paradise. 
Spirits  that  we  think  to  capture. 

By  a  false  and  childish  scheme, 
Until  tears  dissolve  our  rapture, 

Darkness  ends  our  dream. 

Thus  are  objects  loved  the  dearest. 

Distant  as  the  dazzling  star  ; 
And  when  we  appear  the  nearest. 

Farthest  off  we  are. 
Thus  have  children  of  all  ages, 

Seeing  bliss  before  them  tly, 
Found  their  hearts  but  empty  cages. 

And  their  hopes  on  high. 
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MOORLAND  MARY. 

Maid  of  the  Moorlands,  rambling  girl, 

Thy  lot — though  lone  and  drear,  perchance, 

It  seemeth  unto  those  that  whirl 

Their  hours  away  in  Luxury's  dance, 

And  leave  the  flowers,  to  dive  for  pearl,  ' 
And  make  their  lives  one  feverish  trance — 

Thy  natural  lot  is  happier  far, 

Far  richer  in  all  natural  treasures, 

Than  theirs  who  scorn  it  often  are  ; 
Thou  heir  of  Nature's  purer  pleasures. 

Companion  of  the  sun  and  star. 
Fond  dancer  to  aerial  measures  ! 

Two  little  damsels  once  I  knew, 

Two  maidens  bom  amongst  the  moors ; 

And  as  their  infant  lifetime  flew. 

Came  Joy,  and  opened  wide  her  doors  ; 

And  linked,  in  sweet  affections  true. 
They  played  upon  the  grassy  floors. 
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And  every  lengthening  blade  of  grass 
Grew  in  their  eyes  more  queenly  there ; 

The  wild-bird's  note  scarce  seemed  to  pass — 
Their  answering  hearts  renewed  the  air  : 

And  then  they  sought  the  brook's  clear  glass, 
And  laughed,  to  see  how  like  they  were  ? 

At  length,  when  they  were  seven  years  old. 

Unto  the  hut  that  gave  them  birth 
A  lady  came,  clad  all  in  gold, 

And  gems,  and  silks  of  precious  worth  ; 
And  when  her  purpose  there  she  told, 

Dim,  dark,  was  all  their  sunny  mirth. 

She  came  to  part  what  love  designed 

To  grow  together,  nurslings  rare 
Of  nature,  who  their  hopes  had  twined. 

And  mingled  like  the  rainbow'd  air. 
Now  one  is  gone,  one  left  behind, 

Most  sweet  delight^ — most  sad  despair  ! 

And  she,  the  moorland  maiden,  torn 

From  nature — she  is  sent  to  school  ; 
Her  spirit  of  its  wildness  shorn, 

Is  chained  by  prudence  and  by  rule  ; 
Forgets  she  her  who  stands  forlorn 

To  see  one  face  within  the  pool  ? 

Ah  !  can  it  be  ?     Years  glide  apace, 

And  she  is  taught  what  ladies  learn  ; 
She  loves  to  see  her  own  fair  face, 
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All  finer  love  hath  ceased  to  burn. 
In  heart,  in  air,  who  now  can  trace 

The  rambler  through  the  grass  and  fern  ! 

She  gave  up  peace  for  pride ;  each  day 
(A  golden  feather  from  Time's  wing) 

Brought  new  delights  that  fled  away  ; 
To  each  her  spirit  tried  to  cling. 

The  snares  of  art  around  her  lay, 


And  nature  seemed  a  vulgar  thin 


But  she,  the  untamed  moorland  child, 
Left  lone  behind,  Joy's  gipsy  daughter, 

Still  rambled  onward,  wise  as  wild, 

And  ne'er  forgot  what  truth  had  taught  her. 

Oft,  oft  she  sought,  with  musings  mild, 
Her  sister's  image  in  the  water. 

Still,  as  she  grew,  the  wood,  the  hill, 
The  heavens,  a  heavier  aspect  wore  ; 

An  angel  -child  she  seemeth  still. 
Hoping,  and  innocent,  and  poor. 

'  Grow,  wild-flowers,'  said  she,  '  where  ye  will, 
I  find  a  garden— on  the  moor  ! ' 
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STANZAS. 

When  stars  forsake  the  sullen  sea, 
When  rains  descend  and  winds  arise, 
Some  rock  a  sunny  bower  may  be, 
If  Hope  but  lend  us  eyes. 

It  tracks  our  steps  in  every  stage, 
And  wakes  a  fountain  in  the  wild  ; 
It  mingles,  with  the  thoughts  of  age. 
The  rapture  of  a  child. 

It  sheds  on  Joy  a  richer  glow. 
It  flings  to  want  its  gifts  of  gold  ; 
But  oh  !  its  hand — as  pure  as  snow — 
Will  sometimes  prove  as  cold  ! 

Yet  when  the  graces  fall  from  youth, 
And  Passion's  fervid  cheek  grows  pale. 
Then  Hope  becomes  a  thing  of  truth — 
A  faith  too  deep  to  fail. 
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MELODY  A   LA   MOORE. 

Oh  !  give  me  not  unmeaning  smiles, 

Though  cloud-like  cares  may  fly  before  them  ; 
But  let  me  see  the  sweet  blue  isles 

Of  radiant  eyes  when  tears  wash  o'er  them. 
Though  small  the  fount  where  they  begin, 

They  form  'tis  thought  in  many  a  sonnet, 
A  flood  to  drown  our  sense  of  sin  ; 

But  ah  !  Love's  ark  still  floats  upon  it. 

Then  give  me  tears — oh  !  hide  not  one  ; 

The  best  affections  are  but  flowers, 
That  faint  beneath  the  fervid  sun, 

And  languish  once  a  day  for  showers. 
Yet  perils  lurk  in  every  gem — 

For  tears  are  worse  than  swords  in  slaughter  ; 
And  men  are  still  subdued  by  them, 

As  humming-birds  are  shot  with  water  ! 
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LOVE. 

That  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me.— Charles  Mathews. 

It  is  not  on  the  mountain,  nor  in  palaces  of  pride, 
That  Love  will  fold  his  wings  up  and  joyfully  abide  ; 
In  meek  and  humble  natures  his  home  is  ever  found, 
As  the  lark  that  sings  in  heaven  builds  its  nest  upon  the 
ground. 

His  voice  is  as  the  music  in  the  breath  of  summer  heard, 

Oh  Love  is  often  shaken  by  the  whisper  of  a  word  ; 

His  smile  is  in  the  sunshine,   and  his  laughter  in   the 
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glades, 
Oh  that  winter  should  o'ertake  him  with  its  silence  and 
its  shades. 
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THE   SHADOWS  OF  LOVE. 
1835- 

As  a  rose-leaf  may  tincture 
The  breast  with  its  hue, 

So  Love's  golden  cincture 
Must  darken  it  too. 

Yet  light  are  the  troubles 

That  sadden  its  mirth, 
As  the  smooth  water-bubbles 

That  break  in  their  birth. 

The  shade  on  his  temples 
His  bright  locks  diffuse ; 

And  the  tears  in  his  dimples, 
What  are  they  but  dews  ? 

The  slightest  thing  made, 
Though  fragile  and  tender, 

Hath  always  a  shade 
To  await  on  its  splendour. 
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And  how  should  Love's  tone 

Have  exemption  from  grief, 
When  a  shadow  is  thrown 

From  the  Hly's  clear  leaf? 
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THE  MOTHERS  HOPE. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. — WORDSWORTH. 

Is  there,  where  the  winds  are  singing 

In  the  happy  summer-time, 
Where  the  raptured  air  is  ringing 
With  Earth's  music  heavenward  springing, 

Forest-chirp  and  village-chime ; 
Is  there,  of  the  sounds  that  float 
IMinglingly,  a  single  notej 
Half  so  sweet,  and  clear,  and  wild, 
As  the  laughter  of  a  child  ? 

Listen ;  and  be  now  delighted. 

Mom  hath  touched  her  golden  strings, 
Earth  and  sky  their  vows  have  plighted, 
Life  and  light  are  reunited, 

Amid  countless  carollings  ; 
Yet,  delicious  as  they  are. 
There's  a  sound  that's  sweeter  far — 
One  that  makes  the  heart  rejoice 
More  than  all— the  human  voice  ! 
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Organ,  finer,  deeper,  clearer, 

Though  it  be  a  stranger's  tone  ; 
Than  the  winds  or  waters  dearer, 
More  enchanting  to  the  hearer. 

For  it  answereth  his  own. 
But  of  all  its  witching  words, 
Sweeter  than  the  songs  of  birds, 
Those  are  sweetest,  bubbling  wild 
Through  the  laughter  of  a  child. 


Harmonies  from  time-touched  towers, 

Haunted  strains  from  rivulets, 
Hum  of  bees  among  the  flowers, 
Rustling  leaves,  and  silver  showers — 

These,  ere  long,  the  ear  forgets ; 
But  in  mine  there  is  a  sound 
Ringing  on  the  whole  year  round ; 
Heart-deep  laughter  that  I  heard. 
Ere  my  child  could  speak  a  word. 

Ah  !  'twas  heard  by  ear  far  purer, 

Fondlier  formed  to  catch  the  strain- 
Ear  of  one  whose  love  is  surer  3 
Hers,  the  mother,  the  endurer 

Of  the  deepest  share  of  pain  ; 
Hers  the  deepest  bliss,  to  treasure 
Memories  of  that  cry  of  pleasure  ; 
Hers  to  hoard,  a  lifetime  after, 
Echoes  of  that  infant  laughter. 
o  2 
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Yes,  a  mother's  large  affection 

Hears  with  a  mysterious  sense  ; 
Breathings  that  evade  detection, 
Whisper  faint,  and  fine  inflexion. 

Thrill  in  her  with  power  intense. 
Childhood's  honied  tones  untaught 
Heareth  she,  in  loving  thought  ! 
Tones  that  never  thence  depart, 
For  she  Ustens— with  her  heart  1 
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MALIBRAN  IS  DEAD. 

Oh  Music,  Passion,  Truth  ! 

Oh  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Youth  ! 
What  sudden  shadows  are  around  ye  cHnging  ! 

Unstrung  is  Nature's  lute, 

For  Mahbran  is  mute, 
While  yet  the  air  is  with  her  sweet  voice  ringing. 

These  echoes  of  the  past, 

Ah  !  will  they  be  the  last, 
These  echoes  of  her  death-notes  upward  rising  ! 

Sounds  charming  every  sense 

With  sweetness  so  intense. 
Are  they  to  end  in  silence  more  surprising  ? 

Oh,  God !    that  life  should  float 

On  many  a  golden  note. 
When  the  sweet  singer's  lips  have  changed  to  ashes  ! 

That  we  should  see  (as  now 

I  see  her  fine  pale  brow) 
Things  that  have  passed  away  like  lightning-flashes. 
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We  doubt  the  cmel  ill 

And  see  and  hear  her  still 
Who  made  the  very  heart  leap  up  delighted  ; 

But  soon  the  instinctive  tear 

Betrays  the  spirit's  fear, 
And  the  sick  heart  sinks  back  again  affrighted. 

And  tear  shall  follow  tear, 

Low  wailing  meet  the  ear, 
Deep  sudden  awe  chill  many  an  eager  city  ; 

And  natures  wild  and  rude, 

By  grateful  thoughts  subdued, 
Melt  into  songs  of  praise,  or  sighs  of  pity. 

But  love  shall  have  an  end 
And  tears  no  more  descend. 

Ere  man  shall  look  on  a  diviner  creature  ; 
More  free  to  give  delight. 
More  star-like  to  our  sight. 

Of  soul  more  rapt,  or  of  more  radiant  feature. 

Oh  never,  never  more 

Will  Nature's  self  restore 
The  treasure  vanished  like  a  star  swift  falling, 

Down  to  the  deep  it  goes 

In  hushed  and  dark  repose. 
Leaving  the  wondering  gazer  vainly  calling. 

Yes,  all  that  world  of  life, 
Of  passion  and  wild  strife, 
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The  strife  of  soul,  the  ecstasy  of  feehng  ; 

That  mind  which  held  the  mirth 

Of  Eden  more  than  earth — 
That  world  of  life  the  grave  is  now  concealing. 

Yet  no  ;  for  of  that  eye 

The  true  light  cannot  die  ; 
And  of  that  lip  no  passing  smile  can  perish  ! 

Oh  !  not  a  nameless  grace 

Of  intellect  or  face, 
But  magic  Genius  makes  the  memory  cherish. 

Her  voice,  Love's  unseen  lute, 

Oh  !  say  it  is  not  mute  ; 
Still,  still  within  us  is  its  music  ringing  ; 

Long  may  we  hear  in  her 

Our  heart's  interpreter. 
Long  hoard  the  marvels  of  her  matchless  singing. 
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THE  DANCE   OF   THE  PEASANTS. 
(In  the  'Winter's  Tale.') 

Good  is  as  hundreds,  evil  as  one  ; 
Round  about  goeth  the  golden  sun. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen. 

Sleepest  thou,  Sufferer  ? — Sleep  denies 
The  balm  of  her  visions  to  weeping  eyes. 
Yet  worn  with  pain  and  faint  with  fears, 
Oh  sweet,  sweet  Sorrower  ! — even  in  tears. 
The  heart  may  behold 
Glad  visions  unfold, 
An  Eden  of  Love  to  illumine  our  years. 

Glance  for  a  moment  around  the  gloom, 

Silent  and  deep,  of  this  curtained  room. 

The  sphere  of  our  grief,  is  it  wilder  than  this  ? 

Now  gaze  on  the  landscape,  the  light  that  we  miss.. 
Nought  seemeth  to  grieve 
This  rich  summer-eve, 

Oh,  bliss  should  be  ours  when  looking  on  bliss  ! 

The  circle  of  life,  how  large  !     Alas, 
For  him  who  perceives  but  a  single  class  ; 
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Who  views  this  beautiful  world  with  eyes 
Untaught  to  admire  and  sympathise, 

By  lessons  of  love, 

Beneath  and  above, 
Flowers  on  the  earth  and  stars  in  the  skies  ! 


A  single  flower,  a  single  star, 

Breathing  beside  us,  beaming  afar, 

Has  a  thousand  gazers  ;  whilst  thousands  moan, 

As  human  happiness  dies  unknown, 
I  cannot  repine, 
If  joy  may  be  mine 

By  making  the  joy  of  others  mine  own. 

Delights  are  ever  about  and  around, 
Cunningly  hidden,  yet  easily  found  ; 
Pleasures  refined,  yet  sweet  to  the  crowd  ; 
Common,  yet  precious  as  pure  to  the  proud : 

Sympathies  fine. 

Ennobling,  divine. 
Courting  as  mutely,  or  carolling  loud. 

A  fond  illusion,  a  shadow,  may  bless 
The  soul  with  the  balm  of  forgetfulness. 
Gaze,  mourner,  again  from  this  dim  nook  of  night ;, 
The  landscape — behold,  it  is  beamingly  bright 
With  the  forms  and  features 
Of  Phantasy's  creatures ; 
Yet  living,  and  real,  and  breathing  delight ! 
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Call  them  not  phantasies,  false  as  fair ; 

Humanities  only  are  revelling  there. 

The  spell  of  the  Poet  hath  given  them  birth  ; 

Yet  poetry  is  but  the  voice  of  our  earth, 
Relating  to  Time, 
In  a  music  subhme, 

On  vanity,  glory,  affliction,  and  mirth. 

Can  poetry  brighten  the  midday  blue. 

Or  give  to  the  grass  a  greener  hue  ? 

'Twas  as  futile  to  gild  the  lustre  Love  flings 

Upon  life,  or  the  halo  which  Charity  brings, 
Or  the  bright  footprint 
Of  Peace,  or  the  tint 

Of  Hope's  untamed,  untiring  Avings. 

Oh,  then  not  false,  this  forest  scene, 

"WTiere  these.  Life's  Genii,  gladdens  the  green ; 

Where  Labour  leaps  up  and  laughs  in  play. 

And  Age  and  Youth  hold  holiday  ; 

"Where  fond  eyes  glisten. 
And  hushed  hearts  listen  ; 

While  gazing,  are  we  less  happy  than  they  ? 

The  world  is  to  them,  with  its  sun  and  shade, 
For  hours  together — that  grassy  glade  ; 
To  them  is  Death  but  a  deep  love-trance. 
And  the  progress  of  Life  but  the  maze  of  a  dance ; 
And  Heaven  rejoices 
While  human  voices 
Breathe  truth  in  the  tones  of  sweet  romance. 
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They  feel  that  of  eves  like  this  are  born 
The  golden  pleasures  of  many  a  morn  ; 
For,  trials  and  toils  for  a  time  forgot, 
Bright  memories  spring  from  the  fairy  spot. 

Oh  !  well  they  know 

How  a  single  day 
Of  leisure  may  lighten  a  dreary  lot. 

For  they  are  the  Poor  !  the  peasant-roots 

Of  the  social  tree,  and  of  all  its  fruits  ; 

And  they  prize  the  flowers  that  are  dropp'd  by  the 

throng, 
And  smile  on  their  weeds,  and  pass  lightly  along ; 

The  joys  which  they  court 

Of  game  or  of  sport, 
Are  stimulants  generous,  subtle,  and  strong. 

And  she  ^  who  sitteth,  but  not  alone — 
That  maiden-queen  on  her  simple  throne — 
There,  with  a  natural  beauty  crowned, 
Shedding  a  brightness  over  the  ground — 

Amidst  the  praise 

Of  many  lays, 
Distinguishing  one  love  murmuring  sound. 

When  stranger  lips  shall  say  how  she 
May  match  in  blood  with  sovereignty, 
Will  she,  who,  among  this  peasant  race. 
See  fondness  and  truth  in  every  face. 

Be  more  a  queen, 

In  soul  or  mien, 
Than  here  in  her  sylvan  dwelling-place  ? 

'  Perdita. 
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But  she  with  a  heart  untrained  to  cool 
Its  warm  emotions  by  courtly  rule, 
Will  smile  on  the  peasant's  dance  and  lay, 
And  cheer  him  to  prolong  his  play ; 
Yon  shepherd-boy, 
Who  pipes  for  joy, 
May  pipe  perchance  an  hour  a  day. 

Hers  will  it  be  to  fling  the  door 
Of  gladness  open  to  all  the  poor, 
To  seek  the  peasant's  pathway  bare. 
And  plant  a  rose  or  two  here  and  there  ; 
Her  loving  hand 
Shall  strew  the  land 
With  the  simple  pleasures  that  all  may  share. 

Hers,  too,  to  teach  how  treasure  is  lost 

By  gaining  treasures  at  others'  cost ; 

How  luxury  pines  when  pine  the  Poor ; 

Like  him  who  destroyed  his  garden-store 
Of  blossoms  and  trees, 
That  his  neighbour's  bees 

Might  gather  their  honey  there  no  more. 

Oh  !  beautiful  vision,  thanks  to  thee. 
For  showing  how  happy  the  humble  may  be  ; 
How  little  is  wanting  to  gild  the  gloom 
Of  Industry  toiling  its  way  to  the  tomb  ! 
For  a  spirit  is  there 
In  that  greenwood  fair. 
The  limb  to  sustain  and  the  mind  to  illume. 
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Comfort  thee,  mourner  !  commonest  things 

Often  contain  most  deUcate  springs  ; 

The  lovehest  forms  are  not  the  rarest, 

Costliest  joys  are  seldom  fairest; 

The  garden  shines 
More  than  the  mines; 

To  hope  is  to  have — yet  thou  despairest  ? 

Who  cannot  count,  the  dreariest  here, 
A  hundred  smiles  for  every  tear  ? 
The  pleasure  of  others  lessens  our  pain. 
And  memory  multiplies  all  again. 

Nature  is  kind  ! 

Shall  we  be  blind, 
"When  even  her  dreams  are  not  woven  in  vain  ! 
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THE    YOUNG   GLEANER. 

Her  task  had  been  a  weary  one, 
To  stoop  all  day  for  ears  of  corn  ; 

All  day  beneath  the  harvest- sun  3 
Yet  looks  she  not  forlorn. 

Her  feet  are  sore,  her  limbs  are  weak. 
She  leans  fatigued  against  the  stile  ; 

Her  lips  are  parched,  and  yet  her  cheek 
Half  dimples  with  a  smile. 

Although  her  task  is  done,  although 

Her  arms  have  dropped  their  yellow  store, 

Her  heart,  untired,  would  freely  go 
Back  to  the  field  for  more. 

The  spirit  of  the  girl  is  glad, 

You  see  it  looking  through  her  eyes  ; 

Sweet  Gleaner,  she  could  not  be  sad 
Beneath  such  lovely  skies. 

Though  wide  the  field,  though  hot  the  ground. 

To  gather  up  her  golden  spoil. 
While  Heaven  seemed  smiling  all  around. 

Was  pleasure  more  than  toil. 
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The  morning  breeze,  the  midday  cahn, 
The  shower,  the  blue  that  o'er  her  shone, 

She  felt  them  on  her  heart  as  balm, 
And  sung  and  gathered  on. 

To  glean  what  those  who  gleaned  before 
Had  left,  seemed  all  her  soul  desired  ; 

And  till  her  long  day's  task  was  o'er, 
She  knew  not  she  was  tired. 

And  now,  what  waits  her  homeward  way  ? 

Delicious  rest  and  slumbers  deep  ; 
These  three  compose  her  night  and  day, 

Sweet  toil,  sweet  rest,  sweet  sleep. 

Oh  !  blest,  midst  those  whom  man's  hard  will 
Condemns  to  slaver}''s  ceaseless  care. 

Are  ye  who,  task-worn,  labour  still 
Out  in  the  open  air  ! 

Gleaner,  thy  grief  may  be  assuaged, 

Compared  with  hers  thy  tasks  are  mild. 

That  trampled  flower,  that  bird  encaged, 
The  pent-up  Factory  child. 
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SONG  FOR  SHAKSPEARES  BIRTHDAY. 
April  23,  1836. 

Air — No7-a  Creina. 

Ever  since  the  da\vn  of  time, 

Have  poets  told  their  sylvan  stories  ; 
Gemming  life  with  truths  sublime, 

And  crowning  man  with  living  glories. 
Sweet  their  strains,  but  far  less  dear 

Than  his  to  whom  all  shapes  were  given ; 
Now  a  breathing  violet  here, 

And  now  a  streaming  star  in  Heaven. 
Oh  !  the  vast,  the  varied  mind, 

The  all-encircling  line  of  Shakspeare, 
Nature  yet  must  feel  regret 

At  losing  him— the  gentle  Shakspeare. 

Oh  !  the  brightest  flame  of  life, 

It  burns  in  those  who  most  adore  him  ; 

Envy,  hatred,  gloom,  and  strife, 

Like  snow  melt  all  away  before  him. 
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All  his  mighty  mind  was  love — • 

Ah  !  sure  his  pen  was  once  a  feather 

In  the  wing  of  Noah's  dove, 

It  brings  us  so  in  peace  together. 

Oh  !  the  sweetness  of  his  song, 

The  music  and  the  mirth  of  Shakspeare  ; 
Golden  word  was  never  heard 

Like  thy  all-echoed  name,  Will  Shakspeare  ! 
O'er  the  mind  his  magic  breathed, 

And  still  it  leaves  a  charm  within  it, 
As  Apollo's  harp  bequeathed 

Its  music  where  it  lay  a  minute. 
Time  shall  never  still  the  tone, 

Nor  e'er  of  radiant  wreaths  deprive  him, 
Nature  was  his  nurse  alone, 

And  Nature  only  can  survive  him. 
Oh  !  the  green,  the  glorious  page, 

The  everlasting  line  of  Shakspeare  ; 
Millions  meet  with  praises  sweet 

Around  the  sunny  shrine  of  Shakspeare. 
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THE   CHILD  AND  HER  CAPTIVE. 

*  Bird,  you  are  mine  ! '  said  a  bird-like  child, 

Ardent,  graceful,  sensitive,  wild  ; 

'  I  am  your  mistress,  you  are  my  own; 

Caught  on  the  window-sill  where  you  had  flown, 

'  Here  in  this  cage,  all  glittering,  new. 
Bought,  you  must  know,  on  purpose  for  you, 
With  leaves  and  seeds,  and  water  to  drink, 
You  must  be  always  happy,  I  think.' 

With  many  a  sweetly- prattled  word 
The  child  saluted  her  captive  bird  ; 
With  glistening  eyes  for  hours  she  gazed. 
And  wondered  he  sang  not  while  she  praised. 

'  Sing,  my  bird  ! '     And  all  day  long 
Her  ears  were  open  to  catch  the  song. 
In  vain — 'twas  surely  a  singular  thing 
That  a  bird  so  happy  refused  to  sing  ! 

Morning  again.     Ah,  now  his  throat 
Will  swell  with  many  an  exquisite  note  ! 
Silent !     How  strange  that  a  bird  should  be 
Mute  in  a  cage  who  sang  on  a  tree  ! 
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Again  she  listened  her  morning  away  ; 
And  listened,  and  wondered,  day  by  day  ; 
His  cage  was  darkened,  his  sugar  was  stopped — 
Still  not  a  chirrup  the  prisoner  dropped. 

A  spell  is  upon  him  ;  'tis  sunny  spring  ; 
He  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  sing. 
Hark  !     What  a  note  !     Was  it  his  ?     You  see 
The  singer  out  there  on  the  apple-tree. 


The  child  is  asleep.     As  her  eyelids  close, 
Thousands  of  wires  in  golden  rows, 
Gleaming  like  sunbeams,  shot  from  the  ground, 
And  forming  a  circle,  encaged  her  round. 

That  graceful,  playful,  laugh-loving  child. 
She  who  but  now  might  ramble  wild 
From  sport  to  sport  of  her  innocent  age  ; 
Ah  !  she  is  caught,  like  a  bird  in  her  cage. 

Quite,  quite  shut  in  ;  she  scarce  respires, 
Her  heart  is  pierced  by  those  sharp  gold-wires  ; 
But  a  giant  Bird  is  her  keeper  the  while. 
And  she  must  gambol,  and  sing,  and  smile  ! 

The  glorious  noon  seems  deep  midnight  ; 
But  the  child's  despair  is  the  bird's  delight  ; 
And  she  must  lament,  the  whole  day  long. 
Her  freedom  lost— in  laughter  and  song. 
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The  child  is  awake  ;  and,  with  eager  hands 
On  the  window-sill  the  cage  she  stands  ; 
She  opens  the  door  ;  the  bird  is  free  ! 
Hark  !  how  he  sings  on  the  apple-tree. 
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THE   GAME  AT  CHESS. 

Love  with  a  Lady — would  you  know 
Her  name,  then  read  this  heart,  for  there 

'Tis  written,  hke  the  words  of  woe, 
Imprinted  in  the  hyacinth  fair — 
Love  with  a  Lady  played — but  where, 

Or  when,  or  how,  'tis  yours  to  guess, 
Enough  if  we  this  truth  declare. 

Love  with  a  Lady  played  at  Chess  ! 

Most  innocent,  and  calm,  and  high 
The  mind  which  in  that  Lady's  face 

Was  mirrored,  as  tlie  morning-sky 

In  a  clear  brook's  green  dwelling-place, 
And,  robed  in  each  serenest  grace, 

She  mused,  more  tranquil  than  the  dove  ; 
So  there,  as  time  grew  on  apace. 

The  Lady  played  at  Chess  with  Love. 

'Twas  like  a  dream  to  see  them  play  ; 

So  deeply,  marvellously  still, 
And  hushed  in  charmed  thought  sat  they. 

One  influence  of  the  tyrant  will 
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Controlling  both  for  well  or  ill  ! 
And  surely  in  that  silentness, 

Angels,  on  heaven's  own  azure  hill, 
Watched  the  sweet  pair  who  played  at  Chess. 

But  see,  a  smile  succeeds  to  doubt 

In  her  fair  eyes — they  see  '  the  move  \ ' 

And  swift  as  thought  she  stretches  out 
Her  small  white  hand,  without  a  glove, 
And  moves  the  piece — below,  above, 

Across  on  all  sides,  unafraid, 

Joy  in  her  soul  ;  and  thus  with  Love 

Her  game  at  Chess  the  Lady  played. 

What  is  the  world,  and  what  is  life. 

To  her  whose  heart  is  in  the  grave  ! 
The  bliss  of  that  ungenerous  strife 

Is  dear  to  her  as  health  or  fame  ! 

With  whomsoe'er  she  plays,  the  same, 
E'en  losing  has  some  power  to  bless  ; 

And  were  Love  dead,  she'd  feel  no  shame 
To  sit  with  Hatred  down  to  Chess. 

Love,  brooding  o'er  the  board,  grows  dull, 

And,  beaten,  seems  but  half  awake  ; 
Her  hope  meanwhile  grows  ripe  and  full, 

She  takes  whate'er  she  wills  to  take  ; 

When  lo  !  what  nothings  sometimes  make 
A  mighty  shock  !     That  Lady's  lip 

Quivers  with  some  convulsive  ache — 
Her  hand  just  touched  Love's  finger-tip. 
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Her  heedless  hand  !  while  wandering  o'er, 

Eager  to  snatch  the  ivory  prize, 
It  touched  Love's  lightly,  once — no  more  ! 

How  can  a  touch  thus  paralyse  ? 

How  flush  her  cheek,  how  fire  her  eyes  ? 
How  fill  her  soul  with  sweet  distress. 

Delight,  despair,  beyond  disguise. 
And  make  her  lose — that  game  at  Chess  ? 

His  eyes  had  been  on  hers  for  hours, 

Yet  knew  she  not  that  Love  had  gazed  ; 
His  breath  had  warmed  her  cheek's  rich  flowers, 

And  still  these  thoughts  were  all  unraised. 

Now  sits  she  like  a  thing  amazed  ; 
Her  chance  at  every  move  grows  less  ; 

She  plays  at  random — one  so  crazed 
Ne'er  lost  or  gained  a  game  at  Chess. 

Thoughts  of  the  player  now  crowd  above 

Thoughts  of  the  game,  that  else  would  press  ; 
She  only  feels  she  plays  with  Love, 

She  does  not  know  she  plays  at  Chess. 

Her  dog  might  spring  with  mild  caress. 
Mother  or  sister  tilt  the  board, 

And  she  know  no  emotion  less. 
Or  more,  of  all  her  heart  must  hoard  ! 

King,  Queen,  that  heart  hath  quite  forgot  ; 

No  Knight  hath  sway  there,  but  a  swain  ; 
No  Castle  seeks  she,  but  a  cot ; 

No  Bishop,  but  a  curate  plain. 
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Such  is  Love's  fine  electric  chain  ; 
One  touch  has  done  it !     Need  he  sue  ? 

No  ;  ere  he'd  time  to  toucli  again, 
He'd  won  the  game — and  Lady  too  ! 
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THE  DOUBLE  LESSON. 

Maiden  of  Padua,  on  thy  lap 

Thus  lightly  let  the  volume  lie  ; 
And  as  within  some  pictured  map 

Fair  isles  and  waters  we  descry, 
Trace  out,  with  white  and  gliding  finger, 

Along  the  truth-illumined  page, 
Its  golden  lines  and  words  that  linger 

In  memory's  cell,  from  youth  to  age. 

The  young  Preceptor  at  thy  side 

Had  pupil  ne'er  before  so  fair  ; 
And  though  that  scholar  be  thy  guide, 

He  sits  that  fellow-learner  there. 
As  every  page  unfolds  its  meaning. 

As  every  rustling  leaf  turns  o'er, 
He  finds,  whilst  o'er  thy  studies  leaning, 

Beauty  where  all  was  dull  before. 

Familiar  is  the  book  to  him, 

A  record  of  heroic  deed  ; 
Yet  deems  he  now  his  eyes  were  dim, 

And  thine  have  taught  them  first  to  read. 
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Now  fades  in  him  the  scholar's  glory  ; 

For  he  would  give  the  fame  he  sought, 
With  thee  to  read  the  simplest  story, 

And  learn  what  sages  never  taught. 

The  precious  wealth  of  countless  books, 

Lies  stowed  within  his  grasping  mind  ; 
Yet  should  he  not  peruse  thy  looks. 

He  now  were  more  than  Ignorance  blind. 
From  many  a  language,  old,  enchanting, 

Rare  truths  to  nations  he  unrolls  ; 
But  one  old  language  yet  was  wanting. 

The  one  you  teach  him — 'tis  the  soul's. 

Full  long  this  lesson.  Pupil  fair  ! 

All  pupils  else  hath  he  forsook  ; 
He  draws  still  nearer  to  thy  chair, 

And  bends  yet  closer  o'er  the  book. 
As  time  flies  on,  now  fast,  now  fleeter. 

More  slowly  is  the  page  turned  o'er  ; 
The  lesson  seems  to  both  the  sweeter. 

And  more  enchanting  grows  the  lore. 

The  book  now  yields  a  tenderer  theme  ; 

The  Master  loses  all  his  art, 
The  Pupil  droops  as  in  a  dream, 

And  both  are  reading  with  one  heart. 
His  eyes  upraised  a  moment  glisten 

With  hope,  and  joy,  and  fear  profound  ; 
While  thine,  oh.  Maiden  !  do  they  listen  ? 

They  seem  to  /lear  his  sigh's  faint  sound  ! 
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But  hark  !  what  sound  indeed  breaks  through 

The  silence  of  that  hfe-long  hour  ! 
Melodious  tinklings,  such  as  sue 

For  favour  near  a  lady's  bower. 
Ah  !  Maid  of  Padua,  music  swelling 

In  tribute  to  thy  radiant  charms, 
Now  greets  thee  in  thy  father's  dwelling, 

To  woo  thee  from  a  father's  arms. 

The  suitor  comes  with  song  and  lute, 

Youth,  riches,  pleasures,  round  him  wait  ; 
Go  bid  him,  Paduan  Maid,  be  mute, 

Thy  lot  is  cast,  he  comes  too  late  ! 
One  lesson  given,  and  one  received, 

The  Book  prevails,  the  Lute's  denied  ; 
With  love  thy  inmost  heart  has  heaved, 

And  thou  shalt  be  a  student's  bride. 
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SONNET. 

Given  in  1843  to  Westby  Gibson,  the  Peasant- 
Bard  OF  Sherwood. 


Sweet  Peasant-Bard  of  that  renomied  old  wood 
Where  in  the  by-past  time  with  his  wild  crew, 
Deep  in  some  moonlight  dingle  dashed  A\ith  dew, 
Slept  that  unpurpled  king,  bold  Robin  Hood  : 
Welcome,  e'en  as  a  brother  dear  in  blood, 
Thou  gentle  pilgrim  of  the  good  and  true. 
Led  by  fond  Poesy,  by  pathways  new. 
Piping  meanwhile  in  merry-hearted  mood  : 
Soul-charmed  I  listen  when  thy  strains  are  heard. 
Bright  spirit,  of  all  thy  sylvan  birthright  shorn. 
Bound  to  the  desk's  dead  wood  like  some  caged  bird, 
The  wild  night  through  still  challenging  bright  mom. 
Heaven  grant  when  thy  young  life  grows  passion-stirred , 
The  songs  of  thy  full  heart  shall  hide  no  ranklmg  thorn 
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THE  SIMPLEST  CHARM  PREVAILS. 

I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  singing. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

I  SAW  her  dance,  and  wish'd  the  night  were  longer 
To  feast  my  eyes  with  motion,  more  and  more  ; 

But  when  she  simply  walked,  the  spell  grew  stronger, 
And  never  had  I  seen  true  grace  before. 

I  heard  her  sing,  and  welcomes  seemed  to  greet  her 
From  airy  lips  and  lyres,  in  grove  and  glen ; 

But  when  she  simply  spoke,  the  charm  was  sweeter, 
The  soul  of  melody  was  mute  till  then. 

I  saw  her  weep,  and  with  a  beauty  finer 

Than  solemn  Night's  her  starry  brow  was  croAvned  ; 
But  when  she  smiled,  her  face  grew  still  diviner. 

And  light  like  Morning's  flashed  on  all  around. 
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OLD  REMEMBRANCE. 

With  song  the  wood  was  ringing 

When  first  of  love  we  talked, 
One  wild  bird  midst  his  singing, 

Seemed  listening  while  we  walked  ; 
All  May-like  was  the  weather, 

Though  gold  was  on  the  grain, 
As  our  hearts  first  drew  together 

In  the  old  green  lane. 

That  spring-light  still  is  round  us, 

That  bird  attends  our  way  ; 
The  chain  in  which  love  bound  us, 

Is  noiseless  as  we  stray. 
In  gay  haunts  now  abiding 

We  falter  not,  nor  feign, 
For  still  we  seem  but  gliding 

Through  the  old  green  lane. 

We  dwell  in  places  crowded. 

But  yet  we  live  alone ; 
The  more  our  thoughts  are  shrouded, 

The  more  are  they  our  o^\^l. 
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The  worldly  path  is  steeper 

That  tempts  the  bold  and  vain  ; 
But  our  hearts  for  pleasures  deeper 

Seek  the  old  green  lane. 

From  youth  to  age  unchilling, 

Thus  onward  will  we  stroll, 
Our  earthly  course  fulfilling, 

As  soul  were  linked  to  soul. 
And  still  at  last,  late  sinking, 

Shall  we,  midst  wind  and  rain, 
Find  shelter  most  when  thinking 

Of  the  old  green  lane. 
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SPACE— TIME. 

Amidst  the  crowd  a  minstrel  sang, 
And  touched  a  string  of  finest  sound  ; 

Unheard,  for  clamour  rudely  rang, 
And  envious  discord  music  drowned. 

A  spot,  some  distance  off  I  chose — 
And  sweetness  crept  along  the  air  ! 

Above  the  din  the  music  rose — 

I  heard  the  minstrel  there ! 

Too  often  this  the  poet's  lot : 
He  sings  to  present  time  in  vain. 

With  crowds  around  him,  hearkening  not, 
All  careless  mirth  or  loud  disdain. 

But  when  a  distant  day  has  blushed 
Above  the  rude  tumultuous  throng. 

The  clamour  of  an  age  is  hushed — 

Then  wakes  the  sleeping  song  ! 
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THE  ELOQUENT  PASTOR  DEAD. 

Lament  not  for  the  vanished  !     Earth  to  him 
Is  now  a  faltering  star,  far  off  and  dim, 
And  Life  a  spectre,  volatile  and  grim. 

Weep  not,  ye  mourners,  for  the  great  one  lost ! 
Rich  sunshine  lies  beyond  this  night  of  frost — 
Our  troubles  are  not  worth  the  tears  they  cost. 

Give  forth  the  song  of  love,  the  steadfast  vow — 
No  tear  !  for  Death  and  he  are  parted  now, 
And  life  sits  throned  on  his  conscious  brow. 

Oh,  mourn  not  !  Yet  remember  what  has  been — 
How  buoyantly  he  trod  this  troubled  scene, 
The  pathways  of  his  spirit  always  green  ! 

He  taught  the  cheerfulness  that  still  is  ours, 
The  sweetness  that  still  lurks  in  human  powers  ; 
If  Heaven  be  full  of  stars,  the  earth  has  flowers  ! 

His  was  the  searching  thought,  the  glowing  mind  ; 
The  gentle  will  to  others'  soon  resigned  ; 
But  more  than  all,  the  feeling  just  and  kind. 
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His  pleasures  were  as  melodies  from  reeds — 
Sweet  books,  deep  music,  and  unselfish  deeds, 
Finding  immortal  flowers  in  human  weeds. 

His  soul  was  a  vast  sea,  wide,  clear,  serene, 

Deep  in  whose  breast  the  mirror'd  Heaven  was  seen^ 

Yet  picturing  Earth,  and  all  her  valleys  green. 

Fancy  was  his,  and  learning,  and  fine  sense  : 
Were  these  the  secret  of  his  power  intense  ? 
No  ;  it  was  Love  that  gave  him  eloquence. 

Sweet  were  his  words  ;  the  lark's  song  high  above 
They  rivalled  now,  and  now  the  forest-dove  ; 
The  various  tones  had  one  inspirer — Love  ! 

His  brow  illumined  with  the  sage's  fire. 
His  voice,  out-ringing  like  a  poet's  lyre — 
The  aged  heard  a  friend,  the  child  a  sire. 

True  to  his  kind,  nor  of  himself  afraid, 

He  deemed  that  love  of  God  was  best  arrayed 

In  love  of  all  the  things  that  God  has  made. 

He  deemed  Man's  life  no  feverish  dream  of  care, 

But  a  high  pathway  into  freer  air 

Lit  up  with  golden  hopes  and  duties  fair. 

He  showed  how  Wisdom  turns  its  hours  to  years. 
Feeding  the  heart  on  joys  instead  of  fears, 
And  worships  God  in  smiles,  and  not  in  tears. 
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His  thoughts  were  as  a  pyramid  up-piled, 

On  whose  far  top  an  angel  stood  and  smiled— 

Yet,  in  his  heart,  was  he  a  simple  child. 

1843. 
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THE   GREAT  CHRISTMAS  FIRE. 
The  Eye  of  the  Room. 

Of  old  we've  learnt 

A  log  half-burnt 
Was  saved  to  kindle  next  year's  blaze  ; 

The  brand  meanwhile 

That  lights  the  pile, 
Had  lit  the  fires  of  elder  days. 

Thus  through  the  dark. 

While  flash  and  spark 
Linked  year  to  year,  and  flame  to  flame, 

They  lessons  leave 

To  all  that  grieve — 
How  hearts  and  souls  may  burn  the  same. 

The  log  we  light 

Is  memory  bright. 
Heaped  up  with  scorching,  crackling  joy  ; 

The  brand  that  lit— 

Old  games,  old  wit — 
Romps,  known  when  Man  was  but  a  Boy  ! 


1845. 
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CHRISTMAS  ALWAYS. 
A  street  cry  is  heard — the  voice  of  an  Earth-spirit. 

'  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  ! ' 
— Who  so  sings  of  Christmas  here  ? 

CHILD 

Christmas  comes  back  every  year  ; 
Where  goes  Christmas,  father  dear  ? 
Why  not  let  sweet  Christmas  stay, 
Keeping  Christmas  day  by  day  ! 
Since  the  blaze  will  always  spread, 
Since  the  berry's  always  red, 
Since  this  blue  flame's  always  bright. 
Should  not  hearts  be  always  light  ! 

CRY 

'  Christmas  comes  hut  once  a  year  ! ' 
— Sing  not  so  of  Christmas  dear  ! 

FATHER 

From  the  heart  when  Christmas  flics, 
Want  and  avarice,  fear  and  lies, 
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Hold  their  place,  with  toil  and  pain, 
Until  Christmas  comes  again  ! 
Going — coming  ! — yet  while  you, 
Loving  earth,  to  heaven  are  true  ; 
Count  three  hundred  sixty-five, 
So  many  days  shall  Christmas  thrive  ! 


CRY 

*  Christmas  comes  but  once  ayear  !' 
— Truth,  sweet  truth,  oh,  sing  it  clear  I 

OLD    MAN 

Once  a  year  its  bounty  floweth. 
Hither,  hither — once  it  goeth. 
Once  it  comes  to  bless  us  all, 
Once,  and  makes  no  second  call. 
Why  !  because  each  spirit  fine 
Keeps  its  Christmas  always  !     Mine 
Ends  at  twelve  o'clock — no  more — 
On  December  twenty-four  ! 
Ever  here,  oh  !  ever  here  ! 
'  Christmas  time  '  is  '  all  the  year  ! ' 

1845. 
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POEMS   OF   HUMOUR. 
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THE  ART  OF  BOOK-KEEPING. 

How  hard,  when  those  who  do  not  wish 

To  lend,  that's  lose,  their  books, 
Are  snared  by  anglers — folks  that  fish 

With  literary  hooks  ; 

Who  call  and  take  some  favourite  tome, 

But  never  read  it  through  ; 
They  thus  complete  their  set  at  home. 

By  making  one  at  you. 

Behold  the  bookshelf  of  a  dunce 

Who  borrows — never  lends  ; 
Yon  work,  in  twenty  volumes,  once 

Belonged  to  twenty  friends. 

New  tales  and  novels  you  may  shut 

From  view — 'tis  all  in  vain  ; 
They're  gone — and  though  the  leaves  are  '  cut ' 

They  never  '  come  again.' 

For  pamphlets  lent  I  look  around, 

For  tracts  my  tears  are  spilt ; 
But  when  they  take  a  book  that's  bound, 

'Tis  surely  extra- guilt. 
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A  circulating  library 

Is  mine — my  birds  are  flown  ; 
There's  one  odd  volume  left,  to  be 

Like  all  the  rest,  a-lone. 

I,  of  my  '  Spenser  '  quite  bereft, 

Last  winter  sore  was  shaken  ; 
Of  '  Lamb  '  I've  but  a  quarter  left, 

Nor  could  I  save  my  '  Bacon.' 

My  '  Hall '  and  '  Hill '  were  levelled  flat, 

But  '  Moore  '  was  still  the  cry  ; 
And  then,  although  I  threw  them  '  Sprat,' 

They  swallowed  up  my  '  Pye.' 

O'er  everything,  however  slight. 

They  seized  some  airy  trammel ; 
They  snatched  my  '  Hogg '  and  '  Fox  '  one  night, 

And  pocketed  my  '  Campbell.' 

And  then  I  saw  my  '  Crabbe  '  at  last, 

Like  Hamlet's,  backward  go  ; 
And  as  my  tide  was  ebbing  fast, 

Of  course  I  lost  my  '  Rowe.' 

I  wondered  into  what  balloon 
My  books  their  course  had  bent ; 

And  yet,  with  all  my  marvelling,  soon 
I  found  my  '  Marvell '  went. 
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My  '■  Mallet '  served  to  knock  me  down, 

Which  makes  me  thus  a  talker  ; 
And  once,  while  I  was  out  of  town, 

My  '  Johnson '  proved  a  '  Walker.' 

While  studying  o'er  the  fire  one  day 

My  '  Hobbes '  amidst  the  smoke  ; 
They  bore  my  '  Colman '  clean  away, 

And  carried  off  my  '  Coke.' 

They  picked  my  '  Locke,'  to  me  far  more 

Than  Bramah's  patent's  worth  ; 
And  now^  my  losses  I  deplore, 

Without  a  '  Home '  on  earth. 

If  once  a  book  you  let  them  lift, 

Another  they  conceal, 
For  though  I  caught  them  stealing  '  Swift,' 

As  swiftly  went  my  '  Steele.' 

'  Hope '  is  not  now  upon  my  shelf, 

Where  late  he  stood  elated  ; 
But,  what  is  strange,  my  '  Pope  '  himself 

Is  excommunicated. 

My  little  '  Suckling '  in  the  grave 

Is  sunk,  to  swell  the  ravage  \ 
And  what  'twas  Crusoe's  fate  to  save 

'Twas  mine  to  lose — a  '  Savage.' 
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Even  '  Glover's  '  works  I  cannot  put 

My  frozen  hands  upon  ; 
Though  ever  since  I  lost  my  '  Foote,' 

My  '  Bunyan '  has  been  gone. 

My  '  Hoyle '  with  '  Cotton '  went ;  oppressed^ 

My  '  Taylor  '  too  must  fail  ; 
To  save  my  '  Goldsmith '  from  arrest, 

In  vain  I  offered  '  Bayle.' 

I  '  Prior  '  sought,  but  could  not  see 

The  '  Hood '  so  late  in  front ; 
And  when  I  turned  to  hunt  for  '  Lee,' 

Oh  !  where  was  my  '  Leigh  Hunt ' ! 

I  tried  to  laugh,  old  care  to  tickle, 
Yet  could  not  '  Tickell '  touch  ; 

And  then,  alas  !  I  missed  my  '  Mickle,' 
And  surely  mickle's  much. 

'Tis  quite  enough  my  griefs  to  feed, 

My  sorrows  to  excuse. 
To  think  I  cannot  read  my  '  Reid ' 

Nor  even  use  my  '  Hughes.' 

To  '  West,'  to  '  South,'  I  turn  my  head, 

Exposed  alike  to  odd  jeers  ; 
For  since  my  '  Roger  Ascham's '  fled, 

I  ask  'em  for  my  'Rogers.' 
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They  took  my  '  Home ' — and '  Home  Tooke '  too, 

And  thus  my  treasures  flit ; 
I  feel  when  I  would  '  Hazlitt '  view, 

The  flames  that  it  has  lit. 

My  word's  worth  little,  '  Wordsworth '  gone, 

If  I  survive  its  doom  ; 
How  many  a  bard  I  doated  on 

Was  swept  off — with  my  '  Broome.' 

My  classics  would  not  quiet  lie, 

A  thing  so  fondly  hoped  ; 
Like  Dr.  Primrose,  I  may  cry, 

'  My  "  Livy  "  has  eloped  ! ' 

My  life  is  wasting  fast  away — 

I  suffer  from  these  shocks  ; 
And  though  I've  fixed  a  lock  on  '  Gray,' 

There's  grey  upon  my  locks. 

I'm  far  from  young — am  growing  pale — 

I  see  my  '  Butter '  fly  ; 
And  when  they  ask  about  my  ail, 

'Tis  '  Burton  ! '  I  reply. 

They  still  have  made  me  slight  returns, 

And  thus  my  griefs  divide  ; 
For  oh  !  they've  cured  me  of  my  '  Burns,' 

And  eased  my  '  Akenside.' 

But  all  I  think  I  shall  not  say, 

Nor  let  my  anger  burn  ; 
For  as  they  never  found  me  '  Gay,' 
They  have  not  left  me  '  Sterne.' 
1830. 
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THE  EPITAPH  OF  1830. 

Here  lie,  although  shorn  of  their  rays, 

In  the  family  vault  of  old  Time, 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 

Of  folly,  pride,  glory,  and  crime. 
You  may  mourn  o'er  their  miseries  still, 

You  may  dance  o'er  their  desolate  bier  ; 
You  may  laugh,  you  may  weep,  as  you  wdll- 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty  lies  here. 

It  brought  us  some  good  on  its  wings, 

Much  ill  has  it  taken  away  ; 
For  it  gave  us  the  best  of  sea-kings. 

And  darkened  the  conqueror's  day. 
It  narrowed  Corruption's  dominion, 

And  crushed  Aristocracy's  starch, 
Gave  nerve  to  that  giant,  Opinion, 

And  spurred  up  old  Mind  on  his  march. 

It  drew  a  new  line  for  Court  morals. 
Laid  hands  on  the  Pensioner's  treasure, 

And  told  us — we'll  crown  it  with  laurels — 
Reform  is  a  Cabinet-measure. 
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It  brought,  to  the  joy  of  each  varlet, 

Both  sides  of  a  coat  into  play  ; 
For  it  stripped  off  the  faded  old  Scarlett, 

And  turned  the  Court-livery  Grey  ! 

It  set  all  the  sycophants  sighing, 

And  taught  them  to  blush  and  look  shy ; 
It  made,  though  unfitted  for  flying, 

Proh  pudor  !  a  Marchioness  fly. 
How  many  it  found  looking  big, 

Till  it  plucked  out  the  feathers  they  wore, 
On  the  Woolsack  it  placed  such  a  Whig 

As  had  ne'er  graced  the  Woolsack  before. 

It  brought  Captain  Swing  in  a  flame, 

With  his  wild  game  of  fright  to  our  cost ; 
While,  skilled  in  a  different  game, 

Surgeon  Long  played  a  rubber — and  lost. 
It  gratified  Hunt  in  his  thirst 

To  sit  as  a  patriot  member  \ 
And  it  brought  us  back  April  the  first. 

When  we  thought  it  the  ninth  of  November. 

And  oh  !  it  made  Freedom  the  fashion 

In  France — who  can  ne'er  have  too  much, 
And  who  put  all  the  rest  in  a  passion — 

The  Russians,  Poles,  Belgians,  and  Dutch  ! 
Let  this  be  the  end  of  its  story  ; 

May  the  Year  that  now  breaks  o'er  its  tomb, 
Have  a  gleam  or  two  more  of  its  glory, 

A  shade  or  two  less  of  its  gloom. 
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ON  FIRST  SEEING    THE  PORTRAIT  OF  L.  E.  L.^ 

Is  this  the  face  that  fired  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Illium  ! 
Sweet  Helen  ! — Marlowe. 

'  Ah  no  !  not  Helen,  Hel-e-n 

Of  old— but  L.  E.  L.  ; 
Those  letters  which  the  spell-bound  pen 

Have  vainly  sought  to  spell. 

'  Not  Helen,  who  so  long  ago 

Set  Paris  in  a  blaze  ; 
But  one  who  laid  proud  London  low, 

And  lit  up  later  days. 

'  Is  tJiis  your  meaning  mystic  Three  ! 

Hand-Avriting  on  Fame's  wall  ! 
Ye  thrice  fair  letters,  can  ye  be 

A  lady,  after  all  ? 

'  How  have  I  wondered  what  ye  meant. 

Ye  alphabetic  Graces  ! 
And  so  you  really  represent 

One  of  dear  Nature's  faces  ! 

>    'Life    and    Literary    Remains     of    L.   E.   L.,'    by     Laman 
Blanchard. 
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'  How,  how  I've  guessed  !  Your  meaning  rare 

No  guessing  seemed  to  touch  ; 
Ye  riddles  !  the  weird  sisters  ne'er 

Bewitched  me  half  so  much. 


'  One  knows  the  power  of  D.  C.  L.  ; 

The  grandeur  of  K.  G.  ; 
And  F.  R.  S.  will  science  spell, 

And  valour  G.  C.  B. 

'  The  sage,  the  schoolboy,  both  can  tell 

The  worth  of  L.  S.  D.  ; 
But  then  the  worth  of  L.  E.  L.  ! 

All  letters  told  in  three  ! 

'  In  vain  I've  sought  to  illustrate 

Each  letter  with  a  word  ; 
'Twas  only  trying  to  translate 

The  language  of  a  bird. 

'  I've  read  ye,  T.  E.  L.,  quite  bare  ; 

Thus — Logic,  Ethics,  Lays  ; 
Lives,  Episodes,  and  Lyrics  fair — 

I've  guessed  away  my  days. 

'  One  wild  young  fancy  was  the  sire 

Of  fifty  following  after  ; 
Like  these — Love,  Eden,  and  the  Latc,. 

Light,  Elegance,  and  Laughter. 
R 
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'  I've  drawn  from  all  the  stars  that  shine 

Interpretations  silly  ; 
From  flowers — the  Lily,  Eglantine, 

And  then  another  Lily. 

'  Now  fancy's  dead  ;  no  thought  can  strike, 

No  guess,  solution,  stricture  ; 
And  L.  E,  L.  is — simply  like 

This  dainty  little  picture.^ 

'  Life  to  her  lays  !     However  Fame 
'Mongst  brightest  names  may  set  hers, 

These  three  initials — nameless  name — 
Shall  never  be  dead  letter's  ! ' 


1832. 
'  These  lines  were  originally  written  to  a  portrait  of  L.  E.  L. 
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APOSTROPHE   TO   THE  APPROACHING 
COMET. 

'  It  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  certain  that  the  comet  will 
become  visible  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe  about  the  latter  end  of 
August,  or  beginning  of  September  next.  .  .  .  Will  cross  the 
meridian  near  the  zenith  of  London  about  sunrise.' — Edinburgh 
Review, 


The  end  of  August !     Potentate  august, 
Is  that  the  period  settled  for  your  visit  ? 

Is  that  indeed  the  time  when  life's  short  crust 

Must  be  consumed — baked — burnt  to  cinders  ?     Is 

Then  August's  '  latter  end '  is  ours   I  think, 
If  as  your  advent  you've  resolved  to  fix  it  ; 

Oh  !  for  a  Mediterranean  of  ink, 

To  blot  out  the  reviewer's  ipse  dixit !    - 

Mediterranean  !  or  blue,  or  black. 

Or  green,  each  deep  ere  long  will  be  a  Red-sea  ; 
Atlantic,  Euxine,  Baltic, — nay,  alack  ! 

The  very  tide  of  life  will  a  Dead-sea. 

For  have  not  several  '  pages  '  brought  us  here 
A  piece  of  news  too  heavy  for  a  porter, — 

That  thou,  within  a  quarter,  wilt  appear — 

One  quarter  more,  and  show  us  no  more  quarter  ! 

R  2 
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Is  it  not  stated,  to  astound  all  earth 

(And  be  it  fact  or  falsehood,  I've  no  share  in't), 

That  men  shall  see  a  strange  and  fearful  Birth — 
That  thou,  O  Comet,  wilt  become  a-parent  ? 

Terrible  tidings — wonder  full  of  woe  ! 

Do  these  astronomers  proclaim  it  rightly, 
That  thou'lt  become  a  mother?     Is  it  so? 

And  will  the  prodigy  be  witnessed  nightly  ? 

A  litter  of  young  comets  !    Literature 

At  once  grows  convert  to  the  creed  Malthusian, 

And  though  unable  to  prescribe  a  cure, 

Deems  the  new  birth  a  case  of  clear  intrusion. 

But  stay,  a  letter  from  Vienna : — what  ? 

'Tis  said  by  Herschel — see  the  public  papers — 
The  comet  seeks  a  more  sequestered  lot, 

And  all  our  fierce  volcanoes  are  mere  vapours. 

Its  course  quite  changed — its  orbit  not  the  same — 
That's  something  yet  to  make  one's  horror  visible  ; 

Yet,  ah  !  not  much  ;  we  still  shall  feel  its  flame — 
Danger's  not  safe  because  it  is  invisible. 

Ah,  no  !  thy  tidings,  Herschel,  even  at  first. 
Had  been  for  comfort  wholly  unavailing  ; 

Of  two  bad  tales  men  always  trust  the  worst — 
'Tis  human  nature's  virtue,  not  its  failing. 
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So  !  we're  to  feel  no  fright,  to  make  no  fuss, 
Because  the  foe  we're  not  to  have  a  sight  of ; 

AccompHshed  ignorance  may  reason  thus. 
But  comets  are  not  creatures  to  make  Hght  of 

Let  us  be  miserable  ;  yes,  let  us  leave 

To  idle  boys  and  philosophic  codgers 
The  joys  of  hope  ;  let  us  despond  and  grieve — 

'  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay,'  writes  Rogers. 

Anguish  is  easier  when  past  all  cure  ; 

Check  not  your  sorrow — call  it  uncontrollable  ; 
Grief  may  be  disagreeable  ;  yet  endure — 

It  grows  more  pleasant  when  it's  inconsolable. 

Mine  be  sweet  wTetchedness  and  drear  despair  ; 

Long  for  this  weight  of  woe  I've  been  a  waiter  ; 
Troubles  we've  had,  'tis  true,  and  '  tails '  to  spare — 

But  none  like  thine,  Celestial  Agitator  ! 

Talk  not  of  fierce  Lord  Durham,  hot-brained  Hume, 
Give  each  his  tail,  and  Fate  may  save  us  from  it  ; 

AVhat  jack-o'-lanterns  make  us  mortals  fume, 
Of  Cobbett  think  not — think  upon  the  comet  ! 

Why  what's  O'Connell  ?     Him  we  may  defy. 
With  all  his  '  joints,'  to  shake  us  in  our  beds  ; 

For  Ireland's  self  may  now  in  candour  cry, 
*  Ye  little  tails,  hide  your  diminished  heads  ! ' 
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A  great  enlightner,  bidding  others  cease, 

Will  wag  a  tail  of  fire  ere  summer  ceases, 
Then  will  the  House  divide — then  England's  peace 

Will  end,  in  England  split  into  two  pieces  ! 

I  care  not  what  the  Tories  now  endure  ; 

Nor  what  the  Whigs  have  got,  nor  who  have  bouglit  'em ; 
Nor  when  the  Radicals  will  come  in  sure  ; 

Who  will,  I  ask,  insure  the  Thames  next  autumn  ? 

O  Press,  prodigious  '  organ,'  cease  to  blow 
Your  bellows,  while  the  fiery  foe's  about ; 

But  rather,  as  a  mighty  '  engine,'  show. 
How  we're  to  put  the  coming  comet  out. 

No  more  about  the  '  March,'  on  August  preach  ; 

I  feel  its  heat — its  glare  is  on  my  eye, 
So  ends  'my  tale  ' — another's  within  reach ; 

My  pen  is  shrivelled — and  my  ink  is  dry  I 
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ODE    TO   THE  LITTLE  LORD  MAYOR. 
Born  November  28. 


The  court  of  Common  Councilmen  have  appointed  a  committee 
to  ascertain  the  most  advisable  course  of  testifying  their  satisfaction 
at  the  birtli  of  a  son  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 


Oh,  infant  heir  to  the  new  Lord  Mayor 

Thou  small  edition  of  Gog, 
Did  ever  a  son  in  dark  London 

So  shine  through  November's  fog  ? 

So  rare  thy  fate,  that  the  City's  state 

No  parallel  shows  to  thee  ; 
But  not  more  rare  than  bright  and  fair — 

To  be  bom  in  the  Mayoralty  ! 

Now  those  who  can,  and  those  who  can't, 

Thy  praises  strive  to  sing — 
\\\  speech  or  chorus,  chime  or  chant, 

To  the  new-born  Mayorling. 

Clerks  in  the  banks  deal  out  with  thanks 
Their  notes — of  congratulation  ; 

And  filled  with  joys  are  the  grateful  boys 
Who  are  out  of  situation. 
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But  every  Alderman  past  the  chair 

With  envy  looks  on  you  ; 
And  piously  prays  for  another  heir, 

And  another  election  too. 


And  those  not  passed  with  their  babes  are  vexed,. 

As  they  count  the  family  sum  ; 
And  would  fain  postpone  the  birth  of  the  next, 

For  four  or  five  years  to  come. 

And  every  Deputy,  checking  his  joy. 

And  changing  his  gladsome  tune. 
Goes  home  and  chides  his  undutiful  boy 

For  being  born  so  soon. 

Yet  Mayors  that  have  been,  are  to  be. 

And  Deputies  afar, 
And  Common  Councilmen,  all  agree 

'j'o  hail  thee  as  a  star  ! 

While  all  aspire,  lo,  Mr.  Wire 

Electrifies  the  City,  ' 

By  moving  the  court  to  appoint  a  sort 

Oi  Wire-drawn  committee. 

*  All  the  Aldermen,'  '  all  the  Deps.,' 

And  '  a  member  from  each  ward,' 
Are  chosen  instantcr  for  taking  steps 

To  honour  their  little  Lord. 
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And  Aldennan  Scholey  deigns  to  rehearse 

(Lest  you  in  a  cot  be  laid  ill), 
The  custom,  and  thinks  that  the  City's  purse 

Can  afford  you  a  '  silver  cradle.' 

Of  solid  silver  !     No  plated  ware, 

To  make  a  shabby  show  \ 
Real  cloth  of  gold  shall  above  thee  glare, 

And  silver  tissue  below. 

The  sword,  the  mace,  shall  be  thy  toys ; 

And  all  thy  infant  charms 
Shall  be — oh,  greatest  of  little  boys  ! — 

Wrapped  in  the  City's  arms. 

And  at  Guildhall  a  splendid  ball 

Shall  be  given  when  the  days  are  mild  ; 

Where  all  shall  fly  to  hear  you  cry, 
Just  like  a  common  child. 

At  last,  when,  after  such  a  spring, 

You  fill  the  civic  chair, 
London  shall  choose  her  Mayorling 

Perpetual  Lord  Mayor  ! 
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A   BRAHAM-ESE  BALLAD 
Air — Campbell's  '  Hohenlinden.' 

Look,  London,  but  a  moment  o'er 
Thy  various  haunts  for  rich  and  poor. 
In  west  or  east,  from  shore  to  shore 
Of  Thamis,  rolHng  muddily  ! 

What  meets  the  eye,  'mid  shabbier  homes 
But  Temples,  finer  far  than  Rome's, 
With  gilded  words  beneath  their  domes, 
Of  Boxes,  Pit,  and  Gallery  ! 

To  number  them  in  verse  were  vain — 
The  closed  up  '  Garden,'  dreary  '  Lane,' 
The  King's,  the  Queen's,  Victoria's  fane, 
And  Astley's  Amphitheatre  ; 

Olympic,  where  the  siren  dwells, 
Adelphi,  Surrey,  Sadler's  Wells, 
Haymarket — and  the  foreign  spells. 
Of  Arnold's  English  Opera. 
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A  countless  host  behind  !     Who  stirs 
To  build  another,  blindly  errs ; 
We  rear  up  penny  theatres, 
Instead  of  penitentiaries. 

Yet  one  who  wears  more  laurels  than 
Lieutenant-General  Evans  can, 
Now  scorns  the  '  stage  '  and  seeks  the  '  van,' 
Commander  of  a  Company. 

Lo,  London,  he,  you  crowned  with  song, 
Who  charmed  your  ear  and  heart  so  long, 
Who  seemed  for  time  too  stout  and  strong — 
The  man  is  turning — Manager  ! 

Another  and  another  still 
Succeeds — Oh  !  no— still  fails  to  fill ; 
No  fault  of  thine  ;  yet  let  no  ill 
Light  on  your  veteran-vocalist. 

Let  no  dull  shadow  dim  his  doom  ; 
Whether  thine  own  he  would  illumine, 
In  Feignwould,  Rover,  Captain  Plume — 
Or  haply  act  in  Tragedy  : — 

Whether  he  comes  to  make  his  own. 
The  Drama's,  or  sweet  Music's  throne  ; 
Whether  he  means  to  reign  alone. 
Or  make  his  stage  an  omnibus. 
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Ah,  Braham,  we  will  rail  no  more 
'Gainst  paying  money  at  the  door  ; 
Just  issue  orders — by  the  score — 
The  Public's  sure  to  patronise. 

If  not — if  still  they  prove  untrue 
To  orders,  give  refreshments,  too  \ 
Not  ice — no,  hit  on  something  new — 
Give  Coffee,  Wine,  and  Sandwiches  I 
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SOUR   GRAPES. 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  resignation  is  never  so  perfect  as 
when  the  object  of  our  desire  begins  to  lose  its  attraction  in  our 
eyes. — Mr.  Collins,  in  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Those  tempting  grapes  !  how  rich  their  hue 
Amidst  the  green  on  which  they  rest ! 

Their  purple  blood  seems  bursting  through, 
As  eager  to  be  prest. 

A  bunch  of  beauty — hue  and  shape — 
Combined  to  form  their  fair  design — 

A  group  of  fairy  globes,  each  grape 
A  little  world  of  wine. 

Most  beautiful  to  every  sense  ; 

The  heart  drinks  pleasure  througli  the  eyes  ; 
And  now  its  longing  grows  intense — 

The  hand  would  seize  the  prize. 

It  seizes — no  !  but  try  again, 

Another  catch,  on  tiptoe  try — 
One  effort  more — the  hope  is  vain, 

They  hang  so  very  high. 
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A  dreary  change — a  chilling  shade — 
A  sudden  breath  of  blighting  power 

Falls  on  the  grapes — their  colours  fade  ; 
The  fruit,  in  fact,  is  sour. 

So  it  is  with  us,  hour  by  hour, 

Age  after  age  :  and  this  were  meet, 

If  calling  sweets  beyond  us  sour 
Could  make  our  sours  more  sweet. 

It  may  be  wise  to  scorn  the  prize 
For  which  in  vain  we  read  or  vrrote  ; 

But  wiser  far  to  deem  the  star 
Still  radiant  though  remote. 

If  happy  he,  who,  should  he  miss 
The  fruit,  can  pass  it  as  pernicious. 

More  blessed  his  lot,  who,  losing  bliss. 
Still  thinks  the  grapes  delicious ; 

Who  sees  the  cro^vning  cluster,  where 

His  hand  may  reach  in  two  more  summers, 

And  laughs,  and  leaves  its  sweetness  there, 
A  feast  for  after-com.ers. 
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THE  LADIES  AND   THE  PARLIAMENT. 

(Notes  of  a  Rejected  Report.) 

Question  :  The  admission  of  ladies  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  G Y  B Y  1 

Sir,  I  rise  under  feelings  which  fathers,  and  brothers, 

Sons,  lovers,  and  cousins,  and  uncles,  and  others  : 

The  Benedict  loving,  the  bachelor  lonely, 

Will  treat  with  no  scoffing  but  sympathy  only. 

I  move  that  the  ladies — the  source  of  our  joys, 

Promoters  of  harmony — (  Uproar  and  noise) — 

I  move,  Sir,  that  these,  men's  enchanters  and  wizards. 

Who,  daily  extracting  laced  footmen  from  lizards, 

May  haply  convert  our  debates  into  wit 

( Oh  !  oh  I  and  loud  cheers) — we  among  us  admit ! 

I  move  the  provision  of  seats  for  the  Fair 

{The  motion,  when  seconded,  put  from  the  chair). 

Lord  J R ll^ 

He  feared  it  might  lead  to  impressions,  that  great 
Alterations  were  made  in  the  frame-work  of  State  ; 
'  Grantley  Berkeley.  "  Lord  John  Russell. 
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The  country,  he  thought,  would  be  apt  to  surmise 
That  ladies  had  taken  the  House  by  surprise, 
And  also  their  seats  in  it — though  he  could  quote 
The  Reform  Act  to  show  they  had  no  right  to  vote. 
The  ladies  besides — he  would  here  take  his  stand — 
Were  chiefly  Conservative  all  through  the  land. 
Much  influence  doubtless  belonged  to  bright  eyes, 
And  many  dark  mischiefs  were  sure  to  arise. 

Mr.  H E  ' 

Unaccustomed  to  speaking,  he  begged  leave  to  say, 
That  women  were  excellent  things  in  their  way ; 
Some,  rather  expensive — some,  just  the  reverse — 
He  meant,  where  their  husbands  had  charge  of  the  purse. 
He  wished,  ere  the  motion  was  carried  or  lost, 
To  know  what  the  new  female  benches  would  cost. 
The  house  might  cry  *■  oh!^  but  the  other  word  '' pay^ 
Was  just  as  important  at  this  time  of  day  ! 
In  making  the  seats,  if  a  '  deal '  could  be  saved, 
The  country  would  see  they  were  not  quite  depraved. 
He  thought  it  but  right  that  the  ladies  should  bear 
The  expense  ; — well,  they  couldn't  object  to  a  share. 
It  were  well  could  the  House  at  an  estimate  peep  ; 
Though  he  held  women  dear,  yet  he  liked   their  seats 
cheap. 

Sir  a w  A w  ^ 

With  pain  he  had  listened  to  this  proposition ; 
He  dreaded,  should  deeply  deplore  the  admission  ; 
'  Hume.  ^  Sir  A.  Airnew. 
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He  felt  that  the  morals  of  ladies — [Hear,  hear) — 

Would  be  blighted  yet  more  in  that  masculine  sphere. 

Already  their  minds  were  familiar  mth  sin  ; 

If  tainted  when  out,  how  corrupt  when  within  ! 

The  cJmrches  were  open  ;  and  as  for  the  fair — 

He  wished  he  could  meet  a  few  more  of  them  there. 

Mr.  R K^ 

He  rose  to  relieve  the  last  speaker's  distress 

About  ladies'  loose  morals  ;  the  cause  was,  the  Press. 

The  Press  was  the  witch — from  his  soul  he  abhorred  her — 

That  poisoned  society — {Noise  and  disorder). 

The  Press  was  a  demon  with  fiends  in  collusion  ; 

Now  he  had  a  press — {Lajighter,  '  oh  /'  a /id  confusion) — 

If  Canada — {Groaning) — 'twas  one  of  his  cares 

That  ladies  should  know  our  colonial  affairs  ; 

When  they  were  admitted  he'd  certainly  show 

That  Canada — {Question .') — the  Press  was  his  foe  ; 

He  intended  to  move  an  address  to  the  Crown — 

For  Canada — ( Question  I  the  speaker  sat  dow)i). 

Mr.  P T n2 

He  rose  with  no  wish  to  prolong  the  debate, 
But  just  to  remark  that  he'd  nothing  to  state ; 
To  prove  his  assertion,  he  poured  out  a  shower 
Of  nothings  that  occupied  more  than  an  hour. 

Mr.  O'C ll3 

Sir,  loving  the  sex,  and  beloved,  I  have  lent 
To  this  motion  a  welcome  and  cordial  assent ; 

'  Roebuck.  *  Poulett  Thomson.  «  O'Coiinell. 
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Though  it    seems,   when    we   know   what   the   orator's 

trade  is, 
A  project  for  'boring  the  ears '  of  the  ladies. 
I  ask  but  for  this  in  no  tone  disaffected, 
That  CathoHc  females  be  never  rejected. 
Dear  women  of  Erin — oh  !  much  to  be  pitied 
Are  they  who  can't  hear  me — they  must  be  admitted. 
Oh !  their  smiles  ! — and  their  eyes,   that  out-glitter  the 

gem— 
And  their  hearts  that  throb  wildly  as  mine  does  for  them. 
Concede  but  this  point  and  I  give  %vith  devotion, 
The  powers  of  my  poor  feeble  mind  to  the  motion. 

Sir  R T  I s  ^ 

He  could  not  concede ;  and  he  thought  the  Dissenter, 
Though  pious,  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter. 
The  ladies  once  in,  they  might  creep  on  too  far. 
Were  the  portals  of  Parliament  once  left  ajar  ; 
Whole  hosts  of  white  hands  in  a  month  or  two  after 
Might  knock  at  the  two  Universities — {Lajtghter). 

Mr.  T.  D e2 

Not  one  single  member  had  cause  for  dissent ; 
The  married  ones  might — yet  he  could  not  relent. 
'  I  am  off  to  the  House ;  I  must  be  at  my  post,' 
Was  the  green-room  or  club  lounger's  evening  boast ; 
But  when  his  wife,  now  as  meek  as  a  mouse, 
Should  steal  down — (Alarm  07i  all  sides  of  the  House). 
*  Sir  Robert  Inglis.  -  Mr.  T.  Duncombe. 
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Mr.  E.  L.  E r' 

Sir,  with  joy  I  concede  all  the  motion  can  ask ! 
If  solemn  our  functions,  if  trying  our  task ; 
Still  woman-ward  more  should  our  sympathies  flow  ; 
And  learn  how  to  feel — which  will  teach  us  to  know. 
The  greenest  oak-wreath  that  Philosophy  weaves 
Were  dreary  without  a  few  flowers  in  its  leaves. 
We  paint  Fame  as  woman  ;  what  exquisite  tone 
Could  tell  of  great  triumph,  sweet  truth,  but  her  own  ! 
Receive  then  the  ladies,  those  haters  of  wrong, 
Whose  lips  make  our  language  but  laughter  and  song  ; 
Those  soothers  of  trouble  and  quellers  of  strife, 
Mortality's  May-queens,  the  lustres  of  life  ; 
Who  flirt  with  a  grief  as  they  would  with  a  fan, 
And  smile  away  all  the  vain  vapours  of  man  ; 
Whose  fondness,  or  favour,  to  sages  delectable, 
Makes  the  mere  '  exquisite  '  almost  respectable ; 
Who,  in  our  sickness  are  abler  than  Halford, 
In  counsel  more  earnest  and  subtle  than  Talfourd  : 
Whose  faces  make  home  so  bewitching — who  pout 
More  bewitchingly  still  when  we  rise  to  go  out ; 
^Vho  tuill,  until  three  in  the  morning,  sit  up  for  us  ; 
Tea  ready-made — when  they  pour  out  a  cup  for  us  ; 
Angels,  who  only  dwell  here  among  things 
Such  as  mortals,  by  virtue  of  not  having  wings  ! 
This  motion  is  merely  a  movement  of  love 
To  open  the  door  of  the  ark — to  the  dove  ; 
Its  patience  shall  calm  us,  its  faithfulness  guide, 
Its  meekness  read  lessons  to  rancour  and  pride  ; 
'  Edward  Lytton  Buhver. 
s  2 
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Its  beauty  shall  light  the  dark  orbs  of  the  blind, 
The  tame  shall  be  kindled,  the  vulgar  refined. 
{^Divide,  and  great  cheering  ; — the  plan  on  division 
Adopted,  'midst  mingled  delight  and  derision.) 
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ON  MACLISE'S  PORTRAIT  OF  MACREADY 
IN  MACBETH. 

Maclise's  '  Macready's  Macbeth 
As  a  picture  defies  all  attacks  ; 

Yet,  uniting  these  three  in  a  breath, 
It  is  only  a  view  oi  Al-viacks. 
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ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SIR  JOHN  SOANE'S 
PORTRAIT  BELONGING  TO  THE  LITERARY 
FUND   SOCIETY. 

'■  Dear  Friend/  says  Mr.  J ,  with  truth's  own  grace, 

'  Your   knight    I've    slaughtered   with   my   penknife's 
lance ; 

But  then,  if /had  not  destroyed  his  face. 
You  would  have  surely  lost  his  countenance.' 

A  logical  defence  !     Let  none  deride, 

Or  doubt  that  this  each  graver  charge  rebuts  ; 

Our  friend  may  boast  he  has  not  multiplied 
A  single  picture  into  several  cuts  ! 

But  is  the  face  destroyed  ?     Is  hope,  then,  vain  ? 

No  !  Caesar  stabbed  by  Brutus  doubtless  ceases, 
But  what  was  Soane  may  yet  be  sewn  again — 

Although  to  give  us  peace,  'tis  cut  in  pieces  ! 
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FALSE  LOVE   AND    TRUE  LOGIC. 

THE   DISCONSOLATE 

My  heart  will  break — I'm  sure  it  will : 
My  lover,  yes,  my  favourite — he 

Wlio  seemed  my  own  through  good  and  ill- 
Has  basely  turned  his  back  on  me. 

THE   COMFORTER 

Ah  !  silly  sorrower,  weep  no  more ; 

Your  lover's  turtied  his  back  we  see, 
But  you  had  turned  his  head  before 

And  now  he's  as  he  ought  to  be. 
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CONGRATULATORY   VERSES   TO  MISS 
ELLEN  TREE. 

This  amiable  lady  has  been  in  a  very  perilous  situation.  A 
packet,  in  which  she  had  taken  lier  passage  from  Corlc  to  Liver- 
pool, was  driven  about  in  rough  weather  for  two  days  and  night  5  on 
tliat  dangerous   coast.' — Daily  Paper. 

Ellen,  -who  shinest  up  aloft, 

Sweet  star — oh  !  Ellen  Tree, 
"VVhom  I  have  gone  to  see  so  oft, 

Why  did  you  go  to  sea? 

Not  crocodile  are  these  two  eyes, 

Thus  weeping  without  stint; 
Such  blows  might  e'en  macadamise 

One's  heart,  though  flesh  were  flint. 

Now  mine  is  soft,  and  I  must  sob 

For  Nature,  thus  at  strife — 
To  think  that  she  had  sought  to  rob 

Her  fairest  Tree,  of  Life. 

You  dreamt  not,  when  resolved  to  go, 

Of  risks  in  coming  back  ; 
Yet  might  you  not  expect  a  blow, 

When  taking  such  a  smack  ? 
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You  might  have  feared  the  lightning's  fork ; 

Had  known  when  thunders  roared, 
That,  in  a  packet  boat  of  Cork, 

You  were  not  safe  on  board  ! 

Two  year-hke  days  were  you  at  sea, 
Two  nights  hke  centuries  dark ; 

While  surges  night  and  day,  O  Tree  ! 
Were  beating  'gainst  your  '  bark.' 

Yet  howsoe'er  the  winds  might  chafe, 

Your  vessel  crack  and  quiver. 
You  have  arrived,  thank  fortune,  safe, 

In  Liverpool — a  liver. 

Oh,  Ellen,  it  is  sweet  to  know. 
When  some  that  wore  the  crown, 

Some  actresses  have  sunk  so  low. 
That  you  have  not  gone  down  ! 

Since  you  old  Ocean's  ire  survive, 

Oh  tempt  no  more  his  rage ; 
But  when  you  travel,  still  contrive 

To  be — upon  the  stage. 
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TO  ELLEN  TREE  IN  'ION: 

In  Woman's  garb,  howe'er  you're  dressed- 
In  Man's,  whate'er  you  try  on — 

Oh  !  Ellen,  you  look  always  best — 
And  so  you  do  in  Ion. 

To  wear  the  male  suit  is,  I  know, 
A  thing  that  some  cry  fie  on  ! 

But  foolish  folks  like  these  should  go 
To  see  you  play  in  Ion. 

In  comic  or  in  tragic  parts 
You  still  look  chaste  as  Dian, 

But  Ellen  !  you  hunt  hearts  (not  harts), 
Yes,  though  you're  dressed  for  Ion. 

Your  lovers,  lady,  still  must  sue, 

Must  still  adore  and  sigh  on, 
Although  perplexed  to  see  in  you 

The  gentle  Greek  youth  Ion. 

Oh  !  could  I  write  his  praise  and  thine 

In  Greek  as  good  as  Bion's, 
I'd  dedicate  a  lasting  line 

To  link  your  fame  with  Ion's. 
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I  like  your  acting  in  Pauline^ 

A  theme  I  oft  shall  cry  on  ; 
I  love  you  in  the  Youthful  Queen — 

But  don't  1  love  your  Ion. 

Your  Wife  (she  is  so  like  my  own) 

Was  quite  a  lovely  lion  ; 
But  never  love  like  that  was  known 

Which  binds  my  heart  to  Ion, 

Your  Viola  was  sweetly  pure, 

A  point  one  need  not  lie  on ; 
But  yet  methinks — I'm  not  quite  sure — 

Your  leg  looked  best  in  Ion. 
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Your  brow,  and  fair  Clemanthe's  brow, 

I  here  one  chaplet  tie  on  ; 
Yes,  you're  Ckma/it/ie's  self,  for  now 

You're  married  fast  to  Ion  ! 

'  United  States  ! '  Ah  !  me,  that  word 
A  rock  has  thrown  me  nigh  on  ; 

You  will  not  go — the  tale's  absurd  — 
What  will  become  of  Ion  I 

If  1  were  Serjeant  Talfourd — if  ! — 
While  ocean  waves  you  fly  on, 

I'd  sing  on  Albion's  highest  cliff 
An  lo  unto  Ion. 
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You'd  charm  along  your  watery  way, 
The  dolphins  like  Arion — 

I'm  sure  you  will,  if  you  but  play 
The  charming  part  of  Ion. 

But  if  you  go — a  subject  this 
My  eyes  will  not  be  dry  on — 

I  wish  you  years  of  fame  and  bliss, 
A  long,  long  age  of  lo/i. 

Yes,  fame  is  yours  !  for  if  she  cast 
Her  wreaths,  we  know  not  why,  on 

Some  ladies'  heads,  'tis  you  at  last 
She'll  fondly  fix  her  eye  on. 

No  wonder  you're  called  Ellen  Tree 
(Some  truth  the  jest  you'll  spy  on) 

Since  you  are  covered,  as  we  see. 
With  laurels  gained  in  Ion. 
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THE  BREAKFAST  PARTY. 
Cato's  Soliloquy. 

On  a  proposal  to  subject  all  dogs  that  draw  carriages  to  a  pay-  ■ 
ment  of  '  Double  Duty.' 

Cato,  who  strains  his  nerves  beneath  the  tnick 

Of  Smith  &  Co. 
Down  Piccadilly,  lectured  thus  on  kick 

An  hour  ago — 

His  bark  I  know. 

'  Sad  days  for  dogs,  these  dog-days  !  sad  for  those, 

The  few  who  lead 
Like  me  a  stoic's  life,  despising  woes, 

Howe'er,  indeed. 

One's  heart  may  bleed. 

'  Sad  days,  and  sadder  are  in  store,  no  doubt, 

To  dim  our  lot ; 
The  Comet  sure  is  floundering  about, 

It's  tail  has  got 

Into  a  knot ! 
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'  Entangled  with  the  dog-star,  and  may  be 

Our  fate  to  ban  ! 
Or  have  those  bipeds  passed  their  new  decree  ! 

One  never  can 

Put  faith  in  man, 

'  A  stoic's  soul  can  scarce  the  blow  defy  ; 

It  makes  one  wish, 
Like  Man  himself,  "  to  be  a  butterfly," 

Or  that  gold  fish 

In  yonder  dish. 

*  Was  there  not  tyranny  enough  before, 

And  contrasts  drawn 
'Twixt  fat  sleek  puppies,  bull- dogs  brave  and  poor, 

'T-vvixt  rags  and  lawn, 

Bare  bones  and  brawn  ? 

'  Happy  the  dogs  who  form  a  breakfast  group 

Around  the  feet 
Of  some  fair  girl,  dispensing  milk  or  soup, 

Or  scraps  of  meat, 

With  smiles  more  sweet ! 

'  How  many  now  are  basking  in  such  smiles, 

Who,  breakfast  o'er, 
May  gambol  in  the  fields,  and  leap  the  stiles, 

And  then  at  four 

Return  for  more. 
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'  But  I  !  must  I,  for  lack  of  gloss  or  beauty, 

Be  quite  undone, 
In  being  sentenced  thus  to  "  double  duty  ?  " 

Is  not  a  ton 

Enough  for  one  ? 

'  I  had  escaped  this  heaviest  of  dooms, 

Were  I,  sad  wight, 
Used,  not  in  drawing  trucks,  but  drawing-rooms ; 

Or  prone  to  bite, 

And  fond  of  fight ! 

'  Or  were  I  bred  among  the  sporting  race. 

To  make  a  stir 
In  pits,  or  in  preserves,  or  in  the  chase. 

And  live  a  cur 

Of  character  ! 

*  Alas  !  my  lot  is  merely  usefulness  ; 

I  toil  along, 
Too  plain  to  love,  too  rugged  to  caress  ; 

I  do  no  wrong. 

But,  ah,  I'm  strong  ! 

'  My  duty  doubled  !     Well,  I'd  toil  six  days, 

And,  bless  the  mark  ! 
Drag  on  the  seventh,  in  a  little  chaise, 

Five  Smiths,  till  dark, 

All  round  the  Park  ! ' 
1836. 
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ACUTE  DEDUCTION. 

'  He  takes  his  hat,  and  w/iy  I  would  be  knowing.' 
« Learn,'  cries  that  subtle  devil,  Paul,— '7/^'^^^/;/^/' 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  GAMES. 

'  Life,'  said  Tabby,  taking  snuff, 
'  Life's  a  game  at  Blindman's  Buff.' 
'  True,'  said  Tabby,  '  very  true  ; 
Death's  a  game  of  Forfeits  too.' 
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A   POETICAL   COLUMN. 

I.\  Honour  of  INIr.  Simpson,  M.C. 

'  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  our  old  friend  Simpson,  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  for  so  many  years,  whose 
eccentricities  have  caused  so  much  merriment  to  tire  public,  and 
whose  harmless  habits  and  character  have  acquired  for  him,  through 
a  long  life,  the  esteem  of  many,  and,  we  believe,  the  dislike  of  none, 
died  on  Christmas  Day.  We  have  so  often  noticed  his  peculiarities 
in  light  paragraphs  that  we  feel  it  but  justice,  in  taking  leave  of  him 
for  ever,  to  add  that  his  peculiarities  were  only  such  as  good-nature 
and  urbanity  carried  to  an  extreme  might  commit;  and  that,  though 
they  might  have  exposed  him,  as  they  often  did  expose  him,  to 
laughter,  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  produce  any  worse  feeling 
with  respect  to  him  than  those  which  arose  from  a  mixture  of  hilarity 
and  kindness.  But  the  joke  has  passed  away,  and  the  last  impres- 
sion made  by  poor  Simpson  is  one  of  regret.' — Morning  Herald. 

And  he  is  gone  !     Then  grieve  Vauxhall  ! 
For  o'er  thy  brightness,  like  a  pall, 
The  clouds  of  black  misfortune  iall ; 

Weep,  oh  !  ye  singers, 
Weep,  waiters,  lamplighters,  and  all — 

And  call  bell-ringers. 
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Mourn,  ye  musicians,  grave  and  gay  ; 
Be  mute,  or  but  a  requiem  play  : 
Ye  vaulters,  in  your  postures  stay — 

Ye  firework-makers, 
Put  out  the  light ;  let  no  one  pay, 

Ye  money-takers  ! 

And  oh  !  lament,  good  Mr.  Gye  ; 
And  you,  good  Co.,  in  union  cry  ! 
You  hear  the  wintry  breezes  sigh 

Through  each  bare  tree — 
Thus  mourn  the  '  Royal  property ' 

Its  lost  M.C. 

Your  brightest  lamp's  gone  out  to-night, 
Your  proudest  rocket  will  not  light, 
Your  comic  singer  takes  his  flight. 

Your  fowls  are  tough. 
Your  hock  is  hot,  your  port  is  white, 

Your  rack  sad  stuff. 

Your  horns  are  cracked,  your  fiddles  squeak. 
Your  dancer  had  a  sprain  last  week, 
Your  gallery-floor  begins  to  creak. 

Your  tight-rope  loosens ; 
Your  fete's  proclaimed  in  each  critique 

A  bore,  a  nuisance. 

Your  gayest  path  is  chill  and  drear, 
Your  covered  walks  are  wet,  I  fear  ; 
Ev'n  summer's  self  is  winter  here — 

The  leaves  are  dead, 
And  every  dewdrop  seems  a  tear. 

By  Pity  shed. 
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So  he  is  mourned,  the  X-M.C. 
PoHteness  !     Ah,  it  ceased  to  be 
With  him,  who  was  Urbanity 

In  air,  voice,  feature  \ 
The  prince  of  pure  Pohteness  he, 

That  simple  creature. 

Poor  Simpson  !  though  the  fetes  were  flat, 
Or  people  rude,  he  smiled  at  that ; 
And  still  he  only  touched  his  hat 

Through  all  the  crowd  ; 
He  understood  not  '  tit  for  tat' — 

To  boors  he  bowed  ! 

Filled  \a\h  good-nature  to  the  brim, 
His  hand  upon  his  beaver's  rim, 
In  every  look,  in  every  limb. 

Sweet  approbation. 
Folks  thought  a  reprimand  from  him 

An  obligation. 

If  vulgar  brawlers  in  the  throng 
Annoyed  the  guests  or  spoiled  the  song, 
His  hint  that  '  they  indeed  were  wrono-' 

Was  so  polite, 
They  muttered,  as  they  moved  along, 

'  Who  tvoiild  be  right  ? ' 

Alas  !  when  Death,  the  common  foe, 
Knocks  at  the  door  of  Man  &  Co., 
Coolly  inviting  us  to  go 

Though  void  of  use, 
How  apt  we  are  to  answer  '  No,' 

And  make  excuse. 

T  2 
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But  Simpson — not  of  such  was  he  ; 
When  Death  approached  the  kind  M.C., 
And  summoned  him,  'midst  Christmas  glee, 

To  yield  his  treasure, 
He  answered — '  Eminent  Sir,  great  D., 

I  come,  with  pleasure.' 

Now  to  a  Vauxhall  grander  far, 
Where  every  lamp's  a  shining  star — 
The  Elysian  field,  whose  gate's  ajar — 

There  sails  this  minute 
Across  the  Styx  a  boat,  a  car — 

And  Simpson's  in  it. 

He  lands — and  is  elected  there 

M.C.  of  all  that  region  fair  ; 

And  ghosts  illustrious,  spectres  rare, 

Are  in  a  fuss. 
The  smile,  the  bow,  the  glance  to  share 

Which  ravished  us. 

The  shadow  of  a  cane  bears  he, 
His  ghost-hat  touched  eternally  ! 
There  walks  he  ever,  fresh  and  free. 

Through  ceaseless  summers  ; 
And  welcomes  to  the  Property 

King  Death's  new  comers. 


-o 
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THE  PROPER    USE   OF  THE  EYES. 

Ccrtes,  the  eyes  were  not  to  see  with, 
No  more  than  wives  were  meant  to  be  with, 
Or  milk  was  sent  us  to  drink  tea  with. 
Some  sages  hint  they're  meant  to  weep  with, 
Others  to  cast  a  glance,  like  sheep,  with  ', 
'Tis  my  belief  they're  meant  to  sleep  with. 
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MINERVA  AT  THE  PORTICO  OF  THE  ATHE- 
N^UM  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  AT  THE 
HEAD   OF  HIS   COLUMN. 

Lo  !  Wisdom  from  the  house-top  crieth  out  ! 

The  house-top  !  No  ! 
From  this  less  lofty  perch  she  sends  her  shout, 

The  Portico. 

When  I  from  chimneys  preached,  men  deemed,  in  mirth. 

My  breath  mere  smoke, 
Now  hearken  they,  though  now  I'm  nearer  earth — 

Well,  owls  don't  croak. 

Oh  !  royal  statue,  whose  back  I  view 

Still  turned  in  shyness, 
Hear  you  my  voice  up  there?     How  justly  you 

Are  styled  'Your  Highness '  : 

Deaf!  rather  deaf  !  I  thought  so  ;  nevermind; 

I'd  just  as  soon 
Sing  without  hearers — I  am  quite  resigned. 

Proceed  my  tune  ! 
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A  tune  I  term  it ;  'tis  a  screech,  perhaps  ; 

But  Wisdom,  Statue, 
Consist  in  doubling  all  your  charms,  when  cliaps 

Are  looking  at  you. 

Your  ears  are  quick  as  flesh  ones ;  quite  as  meet 

To  catch  my  tone  ; 
Who  cares  for  others'  voices  ? — 'tis  so  sweet 

To  hear  one's  own. 

Men  deem,  of  marble  as  my  limbs  they  mould, 

Minerva  mute  ! 
They  say  that  I'm  hard-hearted,  stiff,  and  cold  ; — 

Homo's  a  brute ! 

My  very  patrons — here,  this  club  of  fame — 

The  Athenaeum — 
Pass  me,  as  though  they  never  heard  my  name — 

I  daily  see  'em. 

As  in  they  flock,  all  eager  to  receive 

That  meat  for  Mind, 
The  mile-wide  morning  paper — lo  !  they  leave 

Wisdom  behind  ! 

Me,  who  look  down  on  them,  they  bought  for  show  ; 

And  thus  bequeath  me 
Honour,  they  think  ! — as  in  and  out  they  go. 

They're  quite  beneath  me. 
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'  Buy  Wisdom  ! ' — Ah,  a  favourite  phrase  with  men, 

Jove,  how  you  quizz'd  'em  ! 
When  duped,  defamed,  tricked,  ruined — they  have  then 

Been — '  buying  Wisdom.' 

Character,  fortune,  lost — the  broken  trust, 

The  base  excuse  ; 
And  then,  what's  gained?     Oh,  IVisdoi/i,  when  it's  just 

Too  late  for  use. 

Man  thinks  him  wise,  when  wealth  and  wife  (life's  links). 

Away  have  run  ; 
Plutus  and  Venus  lost,  the  poor  wretch  thinks 

Minerva's  won. 

Who  would  be  a  mortal  if  he  might  be  marble. 
Or  bronze,  great  neighbour  ; 

Life  only  lives  its  history  to  garble. 
And  all's  vain  labour. 


What  are  these  moving  images  about  ? 

Dining  and  cheering ! 
Yes,  dinner  over,  how  they  love  to  shout, 

And  shirk  the  hearing. 


Here  genius  cuts  (on  paper)  a  new  road ; 

Here's  one  who  pens  a 
*  Sonnet  to  Fog  in  London,'  or  an  '  Ode 

To  Influenza,' 
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This  schemer  pens  away  the  Debt ;  and  here 

Sits  one  displaying, 
'  How  to  Live  well  on  Fifty  Pounds  a  Year  ' — 

By  never  paying. 

Here  sleepless  Science  seeks  another  Moon ; 

There  dwells  a  dab 
At  a  new  turnpike,  or  a  new  balloon, 

Perhaps  a  cab. 

But  look  all  around  you  see  this  folly  still 

(Folly  or  vice), 
If  cheated  once,  the  man  will — yes,  he  will 

Be  cheated  twice. 

Then  Bronze  and  Marble  versus  Clay  and  Ashes ; 

Let  them  insure ; 
We  from  West-end  collisions,  City  crashes, 

Are  quite  secure. 

So  is  your  Sire  close  by,  who  sits  a  steed 

That,  strongly  sinewed. 
Commands  a  tail  as  strong — a  tail,  indeed, 

'  To  be  continued.' 

My  compliments  to  both — the  same  to  you, 

This  love-led  morn  ; 
But  as  for  these  clay  creatures  whom  I  view. 

Be  theirs  my  scorn. 
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All — speakers,  spouters,  schemers,  losers,  winners, 

Sages,  and  fighters, 
Compose  two  classes  of  atrocious  sinners — 

Readers  and  writers. 

The  first  are  Folly's  children,  or  they'd  never 

Sigh  for  such  whistles  ; 
The  second  must  be  Fools,  or  would  they  ever 

Seek  figs  on  thistles. 
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THE  RACES. 

The  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races  ! 

WTierever  we  turn  in  this  hfe, 
What  still  stares  us  all  in  our  faces  ? 

A  race  of  ridiculous  strife. 
We  all  start  against  one  another, 

Unnoticed  or  backed  by  a  dozen  ; 
Each  man  runs  a  race  with  his  brother, 

Each  dame  with  her  sister  or  cousin. 
The  world  is  a  race-course,  we're  told, 

And  mortals  still  keep  up  their  paces  ; 
Either  middle-aged,  youthful,  or  old — 

So  the  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races  1 

Lay  odds  on  the  Ladies  !     Tis  said 

You  may  find  it  a  capital  spec.  ; 
Though  man  may  have  won  by  a  head, 

'Tis  woman  who  wins  by  a  neck. 
Back  those  who,  in  virtues  so  ample. 

Would  forfeit  the  winner's  renown. 
Much  rather  than  heedlessly  trample 

On  rivals  knocked  up  or  knocked  down. 
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But  still  hurry  on  through  the  crowd, 
Whatever  your  gout,  or  your  graces, 

For  Time  is  still  crying  aloud, 

Oh !  the  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races  t 

What  candidates  take  up  their  stand. 

All  panting  and  eager  to  start ; 
Some  outwardly,  linked  hand  in  hand — 

Some  inwardly,  linked  heart  in  heart. 
Some  pairs  seem  to  ride  on  for  ever. 

Some  break  with  the  very  first  bound  \ 
Some  smooth  as  the  course  of  a  river, 

Some  rough  as  macadamised  ground. 
Some  dash  on  a  track  of  their  own. 

And  some  take  their  ancestor's  places  ; 
Oh  !  who  would  be  left  quite  alone. 

In  the  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races  ! 

See  the  Houses  of  Parliament  run  ! 

How  equal — uneven — the  race  ! 
The  Lower  all  fierceness  and  fun. 

The  Upper  with  gravity's  pace. 
This  now  seems  to  shoot  far  ahead, 

Now  that  seems  to  suffer  a  check  ; 
Which  wins  ?     Which  is  first  ?     '  Go  it,  Ned  1 " 

The  Houses  now  seem  neck  and  neck. 
Whigs,  Tories,  and  Rads  are  alive. 

Rare  gamesters,  all  eager  for  aces ; 
And  all  three  resolving  to  thrive 

In  the  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races  ! 
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In  the  publishing  world  what  a  start ! 

The  ink  flows  from  infinite  springs  ; 
Each  pen  is  a  fast-flying  dart, 

And  books  spread  their  covers  for  wings. 
A  library  leaps  into  life 

At  each  turn  of  the  press  every  day  ; 
And  there's  no  time  to  read,  in  the  strife, 

To  write  history,  novel  and  play. 
One  treads  on  the  other ;  the  song. 

The  sermon  or  treatise  displaces ; 
Prose  rubs  against  Rhyme,  in  the  throng 

To  the  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races  ! 

And  '  rapid '  is  ever  the  word 

In  this  life  throughout  all  its  conditions  ; 
Death  flies  with  the  speed  of  a  bird 

From  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Physicians. 
The  doctors  and  surgeons  all  drive 

Through  the  town,  as  each  day  were  their  last, 
And  yet,  while  themselves  are  alive, 

Their  patients  go  off"  rather  fast. 
The  lawyers  are  hastening  meanwhile, 

They  run  on  through  all  sorts  of  cases. 
And  arguments  spun  by  the  mile, 

To  the  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races  ! 

The  Theatre  !  say,  will  tlie  rule 

Apply,  as  it  once  did,  to  them  ? 
Each  seems  to  be  turned  to  a  school 

For  teaching  what  scholars  condemn. 
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Yet  the  nile  will  apply  ;  for  each  one 

Is  a  true  '  moving  spectacle  '  still ; 
Though  the  dramas  performed  do  not  run 

Quite  so  fast  as  a  racer  or  rill. 
The  Church  and  the  Chapel  compete, 

And  each  one  security's  basis 
Presents  for  our  wandering  feet 

In  the  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races. 

But  what,  in  the  week  that  has  fled, 

Was  the  scene  of  Life's  liveliest  race  ? 
Was  it  Epsom  ?     Oh,  no  !  'twill  be  read 

That  Kensington  bore  off  the  grace. 
Who  started  ?  the  names — '  Caravan  ? ' 

Was  it  '  Phosphorus  ? '     No.     '  Dardanelles 
Or  '  Rat-trap,'  or  '  Wisdom  '—which  man 

Had  not  when  he  backed  '  Mickle  Fell's  ? ' 
AVas  it  '  Triolus,'  '  Pegasus,'  '  Critic,' 

'  Hybiscus,'  '  Mahometan ' — graces 
That  never  were  yet  paralytic 

In  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races  ! 

Was  it  '  Benedict,'  '  Norgrove,'  or  '  Mango, ' 

Or,  '  Hercules  (Pocket)  '—Why  ask? 
The  guess  goes  as  far  as  it  can  go, 

The  fact  is  the  easier  task. 
The  Race  was  the  race  of  three  nations, 

A  contest  of  city  and  town. 
To  wreathe  with  the  heart's  aspirations 

The  brow  that  may  yet  bear  a  crown. 
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The  Princess  ! — oh,  be  it  impressed 
On  her  heart,  which  is  Britons'  oasis. 

That  the  old  Enghsh  race  is  the  best, 
Of  the  Races,  the  Races,  the  Races. 
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''THE    VIXEN." 
A  Case  of  'Seizure.' 

*  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight ' — 
(To  borrow  Wordsworth's  lovely  Ime), 

'  That  seen  became  a  part  of  sight ' 
(As  Byron  says,  in  praise  divine). 

Is  she  not  still  a  phantom  ?     No  ; 

*  A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned  ' 
(So  Wordsworth's  numbers  nobly  flow), 

'  To  warm,  to  comfort,  and  command.^ 

Ay,  that's  the  word  ;  so  rmis  the  song  ; 

'  An  angel,  but  a  woman  still,' 
I  own  she  is,  and  hath  been  long  : — 

An  angel's  heart,  a  woman's  will. 

O  Love,  thou  grossly  libelled  god. 

With  falsehood  charged  by  maid  and  youth, 
My  sole  complaint  is — sounds  it  odd  ? — 

Thy  fervour,  constancy,  and  truth. 
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Ah,  better  were  it  for  this  heart, 

For  reasons  I  shall  shortly  show, 
If — not  as  straight  as  is  thy  dart — • 

Thy  course  were  crooked  as  thy  bow. 

Each  hour  but  proves,  while  Fate's  reproved, 

How  oddly  we  in  life  are  mated  ; 
Some  folks  would  die  to  be  beloved. 

While  I  could  live,  if  I  were  hated. 

Yes,  Love,  if  thou  wert  false  and  base — 

If  thou  wert  fickle,  wayward,  cold  ; 
In  short,  if  thou  wert  Hate— thy  face 

'Twould  then  be  rapture  to  behold. 

But  now — she  loves  7ne  !  loves  so  well, 
That  each  embrace  becomes  a  blow  ; 

So  deep  my  bliss,  I  seem  to  dwell 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  woe. 

'  A  perfect  woman  ! '  Wordsworth's  riglit ; 

There's  not  a  shade  of  fault  about  her  ; 
I  cannot  speak,  sing,  think,  indite, 

Read,  walk,  dine,  sleep,  or  dream  without  her. 

She  treasures  every  word  I  say, 

She  watches  all  my  idle  glances  ; 
And  then,  I'm  sure  to  find,  next  day, 

My  nothings  bred  into  romances. 
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If  haply  I  look  grave,  or  sigh, 

She's  shocked,  and  wonders  what's  the  matter  ; 
\\Tiat  should  she  do  were  I  to  die  ! 

She  fears — she  fears — I'm  gro^\ing  fatter  ! 

I'll  take  a  walk.     '  Ha  1  she'll  take  a  walk  too  ; 

There's  quite  a  change  come  o'er  the  weather  ; '' 
Well,  never  mind,  this  book  will  do — 

I'll  read  1— '  Ha  !  yes,  we'll  read  together.' 

'  Pray  put  the  book  down — leave  off  here  ; 

'Tis  too  exciting— makes  you  sad  ! ' 
'  Oh,  dinner's  ready  ; — ah,  I  fear. 

That  fish  for  you  is  very  bad.' 

'  Wine  !  and  would  you  take  \nne  !  You  can't ; 

I've  ordered  James  to  lose  the  key ; 
For  once,  I'll  say — yes,  say — you  shan't. 

There — let  me  order  in — the  tea.' 

INIusic,  she  thinks,  disturbs  my  mind, 
So  hides  my  flute  and  light  guitar  ; 

Dare,  dare  I  sinoke,  alas,  though  blind. 
Love's  nose  detects  the  vile  cigar. 

My  snuff-box— that's  gone  long  ago  ; 

She  begged  it  for  her  crying  brother; 
And  then  her  love's  too  pure,  you  know, 

To  buy,  or  let  me  buy,  another. 
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My  favourite  book's  locked  up— and  why  ? 

I  pored  upon  it  till  I'm  double  ; 
My  favourite  horse  was  found  too  shy  ; 

He's  sold,  to  save  me  pain  and  trouble. 

A\'hat  care  she  takes  for  all  my  wants— 
Except  for  those,  to  me  most  pressing  ; 

How  lovingly  her  fond  heart  grants 
The  kindness  that  is  so  distressina:. 

Whate'er  /wish  for  must  be  bad, 

For  health  or  comfort,  time  or  place  ; 

Whate'er  she  wishes,  men  stark  mad 
Alone  would  scniple  to  embrace. 

In  her  no  self-willed  force  you  find, 

No  frowning,  raving,  or  defiance ; 
Her  love's  so  gentle,  calm,  and  kind. 

It  only  asks — a  frank  compliance. 

She  does  not  scoff,  she  does  not  scold. 
Drown  you  with  tears,  or  wound  with  wit. 

Call  you  a  wretch,  and  hint  you're  old — 
She  but  expects  you — to  submit. 

Each  comfort,  solace,  or  delight, 

Each  recreation,  one  by  one, 
The  lounge  at  noon,  the  play  at  night, 

The  laugh  with  Wit,  the  romp  with  Fun  : 
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The  table's  wine,  its  joys,  its  jest, 

The  study's  soHtary  hour, 
She  seizes  all— she,  she  knows  best 

What  best  will  suit  me,  sweet  or  sour. 

"Who  could  resist  ? — 'tis  not  in  men 
To  meet  such  love  with  resolution  ; 

Such  zeal,  such  care,  such  truth — and  then 
She  understands  my  constitution. 

Yet  why  thus  born  to  fascinate  ! 

Why  play  the  fond  physician's  part  ! 
Why  was  it  her  victorious  fate 

To  make  a  seizure  of  my  heart  ! 

Give  me,  oh  Love — since  love  intense 
My  life's  best  chami  has  dissipated— 

The  joy  of  cold  indifference, 

The  conscious  bliss  of  being  hated. 
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CONGRATULATORY  ADDRESS    TO   MADAME 
VESTRIS    ON  HER  RECENT  JOURNEY 
TO  BRIGHTON. 

Of  all  the  gay  and  graceful  themes 

The  Muses  may  alight  on, 
The  one  that  most  with  fancy  teems 

Is — your  exploit  at  Brighton. 

In  you  all  beauties  ever  blent, 

Your  eyes  would  flash  and  lighten, 

Your  voice  worked  spells — before  you  went 
Three  weeks  ago  to  Brighton. 

From  childhood  up  to — (what's  your  age  ?) 

You've  been  a  female  Crichton, 
And  charmed  the  silly  and  the  sage 

In  many  towns  like  Brighton. 

But  each  of  all  your  triumphs  past 

A  minnow  to  a  Triton 
Appears,  compared  with  this  your  last 

Triumphal  trip  to  Brighton. 
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'Twould  puzzle  Bidder's  self  to  count 

The  rivals  you  afifrighten  ; 
But  Where's  the  rival  that  can  mount 

Your  hill  of  fame  at  Brighton  ? 

They  claim  and  fascinate,  when  they 
On  Subjects  fix  their  sight  on  ; 

But  you  have  taught  a  King  to  say 
*  I  can't  refuse  ' — at  Brighton. 

You  had  but  to  denounce  the  laws, 

Unduly  framed  to  tighten 
The  art  you  love,  to  win  your  cause, 

And  crown  your  hopes  at  Brighton. 

In  vain  might  actors,  authors,  plead. 

And  editors  might  write  on  ; 
Ay,  write  and  read,  but  not  succeed 

Though  all  should  rush  to  Brighton. 

Another  voice  had  lost  its  tone, 
Another  lip  would  whiten, 

Another  heart  had  timid  grown, 
When  not  half-way  to  Brighton. 

Let  meaner  spirits  shrink,  but  you 
Are  formed  to  travel  right  on  ; 

Your  eye  and  voice  more  splendid  grew. 
When  called  to  plead  at  Brighton. 
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I  wish  you'd  seek  another  stage 

Than  that  you  sing  at  night  on 
In  poHtics  you'd  fill  a  page 

With  victories  won  at  Brighton. 

A  great  physician  you  must  prove, 

A  state  Sir  William  Knighton ; 
And  heal  all  wounds,  all  strife  remove, 

By  taking  trips  to  Brighton. 

You  ask  and  have,  you  kneel  and  win, 

Misfortune  throws  no  blight  on 
The  fruits  you  grasp  at — 'tis  a  sin 

To  stay  away  from  Brighton. 

Why  plot,  project,  resist  ? — and  why 

Should  parties  storm  and  fight  on. 
When  you  may  make  air,  voice,  and  eye, 

Petitioners  at  Brighton. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  STOCKINGS. 

'  Sarah  Raiu  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  pair  of  silk  hose,, 
value  IOJ-. 

'  Common  Serjeant :  I  see,  Madame,  by  the  deposition,  that  you 
state  the  stockings  are  more  than  300  years  old  ? 

'  Witness :  My  Lord,  they  were  once  the  property  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England.  When  that  monarch  died,  her  will  directed 
that  her  wardrobe  should  be  divided  between  her  maids  of  honour, 
and  these  stockings  have  been  handed  down  as  heirlooms  from 
generation  to  generation. 

'  The  hose  were  now  produced,  and  excited  gi-eat  curiosity. 
They  were  of  scarlet  silk,  with  white  clocks,  surmounted  by  a  Papal 
crown.' — Daily  Paper. 

'  Ah  !  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen. 
So  justly  formed,'  Sec. 

Oh,  stockings  illustrious,  marvellous  hose, 

Who  on  earth  such  a  pair  could  expect  to  behold  ? 

AVhatsoever  the  -witness  above  may  depose, 

Is  it  true  that  you're  more  than  three  hundred  years 
old? 

Like  the  handkerchief  cribbed  by  lago,  the  varlet, 
The  worms  were  all  hallowed  that  bred  your  fine  silk  ; 

Why,  poppies  when  brightest  are  pale  to  your  scarlet, 
Your  clocks  shame  the  whiteness  of  snow  or  of  milk. 
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How  Strange  !  that  such  fragile  productions  may  stay, 
When  queens  and  their  subjects  pass  off  with  celerity ; 

How  odd,  when  the  ankles  they  covered  are  clay, 
That  stockings  are  thus  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Ah  !  when  did  she  wear  ye  ?     Why,  as  I'm  alive. 
You're  as  red  to  this  day  as  the  fires  of  old  Bonner  ; 

Supernatural  stockings,  how  did  you  survive  ? 
Say,  magical  silk,  were  you  ever  drawn  on  her  ? 

Well  !  when  did  she  wear  ye  ?     Were  ye  on  her  feet 
When  the  gallant  Lord  Essex  first  flung  himself  there  ? 

Did  you  peep,  as  that  virgin  heart  tenderly  beat, 
From  under  the  petticoat,  exquisite  pair  ? 

Were  ye  worn,  scarlet  hose,  on  the  day  when  she  found 
The  statesman  and  swain  lost  to  love  and  to  reason  ? 

Your  silk  was  perchance  'twixt  her  foot  and  the  ground 
When  stamped  in  a  fury  at  Essex's  treason. 

Who  can  say  you're  not  the  identical  pair 

In  which  her  fair  ankles  were  blushingly  seen. 

As  she  stepped  on  the  cloak  that  young  Raleigh  threw 
there 
To  save  from  a  spot  e'en  the  shoe  of  his  queen. 

What  marvel,  bright  hose,  you  are  thus  handed  down  ! 

'  Maids  of  honour  '  alone  can  be  worthy  of  you  ; 
The  wonder  is,  seeing  that  each  clock  bears  a  '  crown,' 

{Id  est,  four)  that  yourselves  should  be  valued  at  two. 
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Yet  e'en  at  this  low  rate  your  worth  may  be  seen  ; 

And  to  you  as  an  heirloom,  all  heirlooms  must  bow, 
For  being  but  part  of  a  dress  of  a  queen. 

You  are  equal  to  just  '  Half  a  Sovereign '  now. 

'Twas  natural  to  steal  ye  ;  ah  !  who  could  resist ! 

Common  gallantry  bids  one  lay  hands  on  the  gear ; 
But  as  stockings  like  these  are  so  apt  to  be  missed, 

A  watch  should  be  kept  on  each  '  clock  '  it  is  clear. 

Be  still  handed  down  ! — But  my  Muse,  ere  she's  dizzy. 
Would  sing  of  a  living  queen — (sing  her,  sweet  Muse). 

Who,  though  she  may  ne'er  wear  the  stockings  of  Lizzy, 
For  England's  proud  glory,  may  '  tread  in  her  shoes.' 
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HER  MAJESTY'S  EXCURSION   TO   BRIGHTON. 

Though  to  London  I  come  not  again, 

Though  I  ne'er  should  to  AVindsor  repair ; 
To  Brighton  I  go  on  my  pen, 

(As  a  witch  on  her  stick)  through  the  air. 
So  away,  and  away,  and  away  ! 

A  certain  most  beautiful  pair, 
Are  visible,  each  like  a  ray. 

In  fancy  before  I  get  there. 

A  beautiful,  beautiful  pair  ! 

Aha  !  shall  I  mention  their  names  ! 
Why  that  might  plunge  into  despair 

Some  millions  of  damsels  and  dames. 
Oh,  no  !  wliat  a  fib  have  I  sung  \ 

It  would  rather  compel  me  to  mention 
Some  millions  of  belles  old  and  young. 

Which  somewhat  exceeds  my  intention. 

'•  A  beautiful  pair  ! '  why,  the  phrase 

May  describe  any  feminine  twain 
That  one  anywhere  meets  in  these  days, 

For  I  swear  that  they're  none  of  'em  [jlain. 
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The  words  may  descnbe  any  two, 

Stout,  slender,  elongate,  or  short, 
Tliat  the  eye  of  a  lover  may  view 

Within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Court. 

The  pair  that  I  mean — shall  I  print 

Their  titles  at  length,  with  their  claims  ? 
Oh,  no — and  the  reason  I  hint  ; 

Hem  !  I  never  once  heard  of  their  names. 
No  matter  ;  to  Brighton  we'll  go  on — ■ 

The  prospect  grows  dazzlingly  near, 
And  surely  the  stars  never  shone 

So  bright  as  the  eyes  that  are  here. 

To  Brighton  ! — let  Margate  bewail, 

And  Harrowgate  give  up  the  ghost ; 
And  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover  turn  pale, 

And  Ramsgate  retire  from  the  coast ; 
Let  Cheltenham  deepen  her  springs 

With  the  flood  of  salt  tears  she  must  shed  ; 
And  AVorthing  and  Tunbridge  take  wings, 

And  Hastings  bow  down  its  green  head. 

Yes,  Brighton  eclipses  them  all ; 

For  look  on  this  vision  outspread ; 
Can  fancy  such  colours  recall, 

From  the  splendor  of  dreams  that  are  fled  ! 
The  fairies  have  dropt  upon  earth 

And  fashioned  this  exquisite  scene, 
To  welcome  with  music  and  mirth 

The  approach  of  Old  England's  young  Queen  !. 
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Do  you  hear — do  you  hear  how  they  shout  ? 

Their  souls  spoke  aloud  in  that  burst — • 
Do  you  see  how  they're  running  about, 

Each  striving  to  outstrip  the  first  ? 
See  here,  too,  how  patient  they  stand  ; 

That  loyal  old  man  how  he  limps — 
This  urchin  with  flow'rs  in  his  hand — 

All  glad  if  they  get  but  a  glimpse. 

Just  glance  at  the  road  :  what  a  line 

Of  light  is  drawn  out  to  the  eye  1 
How  tasteful,  how  brilliant,  how  fine, 

Are  the  rainbow-like  tints  we  descry. 
That  path  is  the  path  for  a  queen ; 

That  arch  is  triumphal  indeed  ; 
Love  breathes  from  each  flower  of  the  scene. 

And  kindles  with  beauty  each  weed. 

I'rom  liundreds  and  hundreds  of  nooks 

You  may  see  eager  eyes  shining  out, 
Old  faces  with  youth  in  their  looks. 

Young  lips  that  will  smile  as  they  pout. 
Not  an  eye  will  know  slumber  serene, 

Not  a  lip  will  reward  the  caresser, 
If  the  eye  get  no  view  of  the  Queen, 

And  the  lips  may  not  breathe  a  '  God  bless  her  1 ' 

She  comes — yes,  her  Majesty  comes ! 

Hark  now  to  the  shouts  that  arise  ; 
Though  all  the  musicians  beat  drums, 

Those  shouts  would  soar  up  to  the  skies. 
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Ah  !  now  what  a  feeHng  of  pride 

Swells  high  in  each  hope-beating  heart ; 

The  people  stand  fast  side  by  side, 
As  though  of  each  other  a  part. 

Yes — each  to  the  other  is  bound 

By  a  sympathy  subtle  and  vast ; 
And  they  felt  love  is  not  a  mere  sound 

As  the  Queen  of  their  Love  slowly  passed. 
For  then  had  the  splendour  no  spell 

Like  the  bright  hue  of  health  on  that  cheek, 
And  no  shout  could  to  them  speak  so  we'd 

As  the  silent  lips  seeming  to  speak. 

They  see  where  fine  carriages  throng, 

The  archways  mth  dahlias  entwined, 
The  horsemen  careering  along. 

The  platforms  with  fair  ladies  lined ; 
They  view  the  magnificent  stir, 

The  mingling  of  simple  and  wise — 
But  the  Queen  !  they  have  eyes  but  for  her, 

And  their  hearts  now  look  out  of  their  eyes. 

They  hear  the  all  rapturous  roar 

That  drowns  the  hoarse  cry  on  the  strand, 
And  they  hear  a  gay  air,  which  is  more, 

From  good  Admiral  D.'s  private  band. 
Back,  bands,  to  your  camps  or  your  ships  I 

In  vain  on  your  spirits  you  call, 
For  they  fancy  the  Queen's  smiling  lips 

Are  breathing  a  greeting  to  all. 
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And  the  ladies — Ha  !  where  are  the  hvo 

Whom  I  came  here  on  purpose  to  find  ; 
So  spellbound  was  I  with  the  view, 

They  have  vanished  '  slick  '  out  of  my  mind.  ' 
Ye  twain,  will  ye  tell  where  you  sit  ? 

What  window,  what  carriage,  what  stand  ? 
Or  the  gay  amphitheatre,  fit 

For  such  fairies  to  grace  hand  in  hand  1 

Ye  pair  of  '  young  ladies,'  I  mean. 

With  faces  lit  up  in  sweet  smiles, 
Who  travelled,  to  look  on  your  Queen, 

Just  a  hundred  and  thirty  long  miles  ! 
Oh  with  you  to  have  one  minute's  talk — 

In  love's  as  in  loyalty's  wiles 
To  be  tangled — I'd  travel,  nay,  walk — 

Yes,  double  the  number  of  miles. 
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MY  DREAM. 
By  an  ex-Premier. 

Whilst  reading  the  '  Standard's  '  Irish  news, 

And  tracing  amidst  its  mingled  hues, 

The  colour  and  cut  of  the  last  new  lie — 

(A  Protestant  fact)  asleep  fell  I. 

And  methought  for  my  sins — even  saints  have  sins- 

That  I  and  the  Outs  were  again  the  Ins. 

That  again  the  hurried  Hudson  came 

As  of  old  and  called  aloud  on  my  name — 

And  a  crowd  of  hungry  eager  things. 

Colleagues,  and  cousins,  and  underlings. 

Were  urging  me  on  with  hastening  feet, 

Onwards,  on,  towards  Downing  Street — 

Where  still,  however,  the  Cabinet  door 

To  us  was  shut  and  fast  as  before. 

When  lo  !  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd  an  arm, 

O'erreaching  stretched  with  a  wondrous  charm — 

And  the  door  that  seemed  set  firm  as  a  rock, 

Opened — Lord  Brougham  had  picked  the  lock  : 

And  bowing  us  in  with  a  whisper  small, 

Declared  that  the  Queen  had  done  it  all  ! 
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In  first  rushed  I,  as  Premier  again, 

And  hopes  ran  high  for  a  long,  long  reign  ; 

But  lightning-swift  was  the  change  that  shot 

O'er  my  apparently  Pitt-like  lot. 

Louder  than  thunder  came  a  note 

From  the  multitudinous  Tory  throat — 

A  note  of  advice,  remonstrance,  prayer, 

Following,  stunning  me  everywhere  ! 

Millions  of  candidates  spoke  at  a  time. 

On  the  selfsame  theme  with  a  different  rhyme  ; 

A  peerage,  a  pension,  a  see,  a  place, 

A  ribbon,  a  lift  was  the  cry  of  the  race  ; 

Thought  and  language  seemed  as  I  live 

Condensed  into  one  monosyllable — '  Give  ! ' 

In  I  was  nor  could  I  get  out. 

So  thronged  was  the  place  with  that  ravenous  rout — 

Countless  relations,  troops  of  friends. 

Each  with  his  small,  snug  family  ends — 

I  couldn't  go  down  to  Windsor  to  dine, 

The  swarm  of  petitioners  blocked  the  line. 

No  ghastlier  crew  were  there  if  the  ghosts 

Of  all  the  Pittites  came  back  for  posts. 

Methought  while  stretched  on  this  Cabinet  rack. 

Lord  Hill  and  the  Guards  might  keep  them  back  ; 

And  his  Lordship  (he  said)  would  have  been  most  proud, 

But  all  his  friends  were  among  the  crowd  ! 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  Archdeacon  Magee 

Denounced  us  as  things  of  '  expediency  : ' 

Perfidious  place-lovers,  men  who'd  betray 

Both  Church  and  State  in  the  broad  noonday. 
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And  the  people  laughed  as  our  arch-fiend  swore, 

So  well  did  they  know  that  fact  before. 

Then  others  as  arch  proclaimed  our  creed 

Specious  in  word,  but  dirty  in  deed  j 

And,  deeming  me  treacherous,  wondered  still 

When  I  meant  to  repeal  the  Poor-Law  Bill — 

Or  tlie  Bill,  said  the  Bishops  (kind  friends  of  mine), 

Passed  in  the  fatal  year  '29  ! 

But  Exeter's  prelate  of  all  the  host, 

With  three-hour  speeches  plagued  me  most. 

To  make  with  a  mitre  or  some  such  matter — 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens  fatter, 

And  Oastler,  he  thought,  would  expect  to  get 

A  seat  in  the  poor  man's  Cabinet ; 

While  great  O'Connor  would  bow  his  neck 

For  the  scanty  pay  of  Irish  Sec. 

But  worse  than  this,  and  worse  than  all, 

That  holding  me  up  foredoomed  my  fall — 

That  bade  me  do  what  I,  when  out, 

Had  factiously  worried  the  Whigs  about — 

That  dragged  me  a  thousand  different  ways. 

The  press  to  fetter,  the  Church  to  raise. 

To  crush  Dissent,  bid  Freedom  cease, 

And  levy  the  costs  of  war  in  peace — 

Oh,  worse  than  all  was  the  threat  that  hung 

On  a  certain  noble  and  learned  tongue — 

The  threat  of  his  '  friendship  '  proffered  pat. 

The  friendship  of — let  me  not  think  of  that  ! 

He  savagely  promised  his  fine  support. 

And  offered  to  take  me  at  once  to  Court  ! 
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And  he  vowed  to  write  by  that  night's  post 

To  the  Queen,  whose  favour  was  ever  his  boast, 

A  letter  of  truths  now  first  revealed, 

With  his  Lordship's  crest  (a  whole  hog)  sealed  ! 

Nay  more,  he  was  willing — he  scorned  repose — ■ 

To  sit  as  Chancellor  if  we  chose  ; 

To  agitate  for  us  six  times  a  week 

In  Sanscrit,  Irish,  Dutch,  or  Greek  ; 

Or  turn  with  his  pen  Old  Buff  and  Blue 

(To  oblige  us)  into  an  Orange  review  ! 

.     .     .     .     The  threat  was  fatal,  the  vision  fled — 

Horrors  were  heaped  upon  horror's  head, 

Ladies,  and  Lords,  and  lacqueys,  the  race 

Eager  for  plunder,  pay,  and  place — 

Red-tape  Radicals,  prelates  proud. 

All  that  composed  the  insatiate  crowd 

Were  nothing  to  this  ;  their  yellings  yet 

Seem  music  compared  with  that  horrible  threat. 

To  suffer  the  sting  of  his  support, 

To  bear  the  badge  of  his  praise  to  Court, 

To  incur  his  '  friendship  ' — whilst  he  spoke 

With  a  gentleman's  instinct,  I  awoke  ! 

'The  Courier.'    1S38. 
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HELEN  FAUCIT  IN  'THE  LADY  OF  LYONS: 

What  need  I,  O  Helen,  comparisons  draw 

'Twixt  thee  and  the  belles  of  Circassia  or  Cadiz  ; 

Since  first  the  sweet  Lady  of  Lyons  I  saw, 

I  swear  I  have  deemed  thee  the  Lion  of  Ladies. 

Start  not,  I  would  give  thee  no  terrible  shape, 
A  lion  dove- voiced  hke  the  poet's  I  mean, 

But  such  are  my  chains  I  might  sooner  escape 
From  the  leonine  paw  than  from  you  as  Pauline. 

Sweet  Lady  of  Lyons  !  what  lions  of  his, 

Van  Amburgh's,  could  move  us  like  thee  to  applaud  ? 
While  he  is  avoiding  a  scratch  on  the  phiz, 

We,  seeing  you,  wish — yes,  we  wish  to  be  Claude. 

Yes,  Lady,  the  pride  and  the  rapture  of  Claude, 
Though  at  first  his  love-garden  was  wofully  weedy, 

In  winning  by  faith  what  he'd  captured  by  fraud, 
Oh  !  it  does  make  one  long  to  be  Mr.  Macready. 
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The  love,  the  disdain,  the  relenting,  the  bliss 
Of  being  well  cheated — that  natural  passion — 

You  feel  it  all  keenly  !  but  we  too  feel  this, 

Oh  !  Helen,  you've  brought  heart  and  soul  into  fashion. 

While  hearing  from  your  lips  the  truths  he  has  written, 
While  watching  the  thoughts  your  deep  eyes  are  re- 
vealing, 

I'm  sure  there  must  often  steal  over  Sir  Lytton, 
A  pleasant  Pygmalionish  sort  of  a  feeling. 

Oh  !  Helen  of  Lyons  !  not  she  of  old  Troy 

(The  Helen  of  Paris)  is  Helen  to  me  ; 
Nor  Helen,  the  brave-minded  rib  of  Rob  Roy, 

Nor  Helen — Miss  Edgeworth's — the  best  of  the  three  ; 

Nor  Shakspeare's  fond  Helen,  who  felt  'twas  affliction 
To  love,  and  not  wed,  some  '  particular  star,' 

Though  stars  they  may  be,  shining  sweetly  in  fiction. 
You  glisten,  in  fact,  more  enchantingly  far. 
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TO    WILLIAM  CHARLES  MACREADY. 
On  his  becoming  the  Lessee  of  Old  Drury. 


Macready,  master  of  the  Art  supreme, 
That  shows  to  dazzled  and  else  guideless  eyes 
(As  doth  Astronomy  the  starry  skies) 
The  airy  wonders  of  our  Shakspeare's  dream ; 
Com'st  thou  again  to  shed  a  wakening  gleam 
Of  morals,  taste,  and  learning,  where  the  gloom 
Most  darkens,  as  around  the  Drama's  tomb  ! 
Oh  !  come,  and  show  us  yet  the  true  extreme  ; 
Transcendent  art,  for  coarse  and  low  desire  ; 
The  generous  purpose,  for  the  sordid  aim  ; 
For  noise  and  smoke,  the  music  and  the  fire 
Of  time-crown'd  poets  ;  for  librettos  tame, 
The  emulous  flashings  of  the  modern  lyre — 
Come,  and  put  scowling  Calumny  to  shame  ! 

II 

What  though  mth  thee  come  Lear,  himself  a  storm 
Of  wilder'd  passion,  and  the  musing  Dane, 
The  gallant  Harry  and  his  warrior  train, 
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Brutus,  Macbeth,  and  truth  in  many  a  fomi 
Lowering ;  not  therefore  only  that  we  warm 
With  hope  and  praise ;  but  that  thy  glorious  part 
Is  now  to  raise  the  Actor's  trampled  Art, 
And  drive  from  out  its  temple  a  loose  swarm 
Of  things  vice-nurtured — from  the  Porch  and  Shrine  ! 
And  know,  Macready,  'midst  the  desert  there, 
That  soon  shall  bloom  a  garden,  swells  a  mine 
Of  wealth  no  less  than  honour — both  most  bare 
To  meaner  enterprise.     Let  that  be  thine — 
Who  knowest  how  to  risk,  and  how  to  share. 
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LOVE  HAS  LEGS. 

Strolling  about  from  bower  to  hall, 

Love  paid  Lavinia  a  morning  call. 

An  hour  soon  went — she  chatted  and  sang — 

He  stayed,  till  at  last  the  dinner-bell  rang. 

He  stayed,  still  charm'd  ;  and  rather  alarmed, 

Lavinia  felt  she  must  ask  him  to  stay. 

'■  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  cried  the  radiant  youth, 

'  I'm  here  for  life,  I  shall  ne'er  go  away,' 

Love's  fire  shot  through  her  in  one  wild  flush, 
Till  her  heart  itself  might  be  seen  to  blush  ; 
Love  saw,  and  finding  it  faithful  and  kind, 
Exclaimed,  O  Beauty,  how  long  I've  been  blind  ! 
More  grateful  grew  he,  more  fervent  she. 
More  watchful,  sensitive,  warm,  and  fond  ; 
So  much  like  light  was  he  to  her  sight, 
She  could  not  trust  him  a  step  beyond. 

Still  more  she  cherish' d  him  year  by  year. 
Till  at  last  each  joy  came  tinged  mth  fear; 
She  fear'd,  if  he  stroll'd  where  wild  flowers  meet,. 
Lest  thorns  might  pierce  his  delicate  feet ; 
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Or  a  reptile's  sting  beneath  his  wing 
She  fear'd  if  he  lay  in  the  greenwood  asleep  ; 
Or  walk'd  he  awake  by  the  moonlit  lake — 
In  dread  of  an  ague  how  would  she  weep  ! 

She  chatted  and  sang  to  Love  no  more, 
Lest  music  and  chat  should  prove  '  a  bore  ! ' 
But  she  hung  on  his  steps  where'er  he  went, 
And  shut  from  the  chamber  the  rose's  scent. 
She  slept  not  a  wink,  for  fear  he  should  think 
She  dreamed  not  of  Love — so  her  eyes  grew  dim  ; 
She  took  no  care  of  her  beautiful  hair. 
For  she  could  not  spare  one  moment  from  him. 

Love's  bright  fireside  grew  dark  with  doubt, 
Yet  home  was  a  desert  if  Love  went  out ; 
In  vain  were  his  vows,  caresses,  and  sighs  ; 
'  O  Love,'  cried  the  Lady,  '  I've  given  you  eyes  ! 
And  ah  !  should  some  face  of  a  livelier  grace 
Than  mine  ever  meet  them  !  Ah,  should  you  stay  ! ' 
Love  wearied  at  last,  was  in  slumber  locked  fast : 
'  Those  wings  ! '  said  the  watcher,  '  he  might  ^Ly  away  1 ' 

One  awful  moment !     Oh  !  could  she  sever 
Those  wings  from  Love,  he  is  hers  for  ever  ! 
With  trembling  hand  she  gathers  the  wings — 
She  clips — they  are  off !  and  up  Love  springs. 
'  Adieu  ! '  he  cried,  as  he  leapt  from  her  side, 
'  Of  Folly's  cup  you  have  drunk  the  dregs  : 
My  home  was  here  ;  it  is  now  with  the  deer ; 
Thank  Venus,  though  wingless,  Love  has  legs  ! 
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LOVE'S  MASQUERADINGS. 

Love  never  less  surprises 

Than  when  his  tricks  are  tried ; 
In  vain  are  all  disguises, 

Himself  he  cannot  hide. 
He  came,  the  Masquerader, 

To  conscious  Kate  one  day, 
Attempting  to  persuade  her 

He  then  was — far  away  ! 
'Ah,  Love  !'  she  cried,  unfearing, 

'  Take  any  shape  you  will. 
Strange,  distant,  or  endearing, 

This  heart  would  know  you  still.' 

Then  Love  came  clad  like  sorrow ; 

His  robe  was  dark  as  night ; 
But  like  a  golden  morrow, 

Flash'd  forth  his  forehead's  light ; 
She  knew  him,  as  with  languor 

He  played  the  wounded  dove  : 
Then  fierce  he  frowned — 'twas  anger ! 

But  still  she  knew  'twas  Love  ! 
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Then  came  he  wreathed  like  Pleasure  ; 

In  vain  he  cried ^  '  Rejoice  ! ' 
And  sang  a  laughing  measure — 

She  knew  him  by  his  voice. 
He  turned  his  tongue  to  railing, 

Performing  Envy's  task  ; 
His  scowl  was  unavailing, 

She  saw  him — through  his  mask. 

Like  cloak'd  Revenge  then  stealing. 

With  poniard  bare  he  came, 
His  limbs,  his  looks,  concealing — 

Yet  still  he  seem'd  the  same. 
Then  he,  his  thoughts  dissembling, 

With  Jealousy's  wild  air 
Stood  raging,  watching,  trembling — 

Yet  Love  alone  stood  there. 

Next  came  he  garbed  like  Malice  ; 

Yet  wore  his  cheek  the  rose, 
No  poison  crowns  his  chalice, 

With  wine  it  overflows. 
And  then  as  Joy,  arrayed  in 

Rare  colours  from  above  ! 
He  failed  again — the  maiden 

In  Joy  saw  only  Love  ! 

Then  casting  off  his  splendour. 

He  took  black  Hatred's  guise ; 
But  all  his  tones  were  tender, 

She  knew  him — by  his  eyes. 
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In  all  he  fail'd ;  when  glancing 

Like  Fear,  afraid  to  stir  ; 
And  Avhen  like  Hope,  half  dancing — 

For  Hope  was  Love  to  her. 
*  In  vain/  she  cried,  '  your  powers, 

Take  any  shape  you  may  ; 
Are  hearts  less  wise  than  flowers. 

That  know  the  night  from  day  ? ' 
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TWO   OF  A    TRADE.  ^ 
■'With  such  a  dear  companion  at  my  side.' — WORDSWORTH. 

Oh  !  marvellous  Boy,  what  marvel  when 

I  met  thy  Dog  and  thee, 
I  marvell'd  if  to  dogs  or  men 

You  traced  your  ancestry  !    > 

If  changed  from  what  you  once  were  known, 

As  sorrow  turns  to  joy, 
The  Boy  more  like  the  Dog  had  grown, 

The  Dog  more  like  the  Boy. 

It  would  a  prophet's  eyesight  baulk, 

To  see  through  time's  dark  fog. 
If  on  four  legs  the  Boy  will  walk. 

Or  if  on  two  the  Dog. 

O  pair  !  what  were  ye  both  at  first  1 

The  one  a  feeble  pup  : 
A  babe  the  other,  fondly  nursed — 

How  have  ye  been  brought  up  ? 

'  Written  to  Cruiksliank's  drawing  of  '  The  Butcher  Boy  and 
his  Dog'  in  'The  Omnibus.' 
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O  Boy  !  and  wert  thou  once  a  child, 

A  cherub  small  and  soft, 
On  whom  two  human  beings  smiled, 

And  prayed  for,  oft  and  oft  ? 

A  creature  rosy,  plump,  and  fair, 
Half  meekness  and  half  joy; 

A  wingless  angel  with  light  hair  ! 
Oh  !  wert  thou,  Butcher-boy  ? 

A  thing  more  gentle,  laughing,  light, 
More  blithe,  more  full  of  play, 

Than  e'er  he  was — that  luckless  wight ! 
The  lamb  you  stuck  to-day  ? 

And  thou,  O  Dog,  with  deep-set  eyes, 
Wert  thou,  like  Love,  once  blind  : 

With  helpless  limbs  of  pigmy  size. 
And  voice  that  scarcely  whined  ? 

How  grew  your  legs  so  like  to  his, 
Your  growl  so  like  his  tone  ? 

And  when  did  he  first  see  your  phiz 
Reflected  in  his  own  ? 


Bravely  have  both  your  likeness  worn  ; 

Alike,  without,  within  ; 
Brethren  yq  are,  and  each  was  born, 

Like  Happiness,  'a  twin  ! ' 
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Yet  can  it  be,  oh,  Butcher-boy, 

Thou  com'st  of  Adam's  race  ? 
Then  Adam's  gold  has  much  alloy, 

Was  this  his  form  and  face  ? 

Art  thou  descended  from  the  pair 

From  whom  the  Caesars  came? 
Wore  Alexander  such  an  air  ? 

Look'd  Cheops  much  the  same  ? 

And  thou,  oh.  Butcher's  cur,  is't  true 

That  thy  first  parents  e'er 
From  Eden's  garden  lapped  the  dew, 

And  breathed  in  rapture  there  ? 

Yes  !  those  from  whom  you  spring,  no  doubt, 

Who  lived  like  dogs  and  died, 
Must  once  have  followed  Eve  about. 

And  walked  by  Adam's  side. 
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SUCH  A   DUCK. 

Once  Venus,  deeming  Love  too  fat, 

Stopped  all  his  rich  ambrosial  dishes. 
Dooming  the  boy  to  live  on  chat, 

To  sup  on  songs,  and  dine  on  wishes. 
Love,  lean  and  lank,  flew  off  to  prowl — 

The  starvelling  now  no  beauty  boasted — 
He  could  have  munched  Minerva's  owl, 

Or  Juno's  peacock,  boiled  or  roasted. 

At  last,  half  famished,  almost  dead. 

He  shot  his  Mother's  Doves  for  dinner  ; 
Young  Lilla,  passing,  shook  her  head — 

Cried  Love,  '  A  shot  at  you,  young  sinner ! ' 
*  Oh,  not  at  me  ! ' — she  urged  her  flight — 

'  I'm  neither  dove,  nor  lark,  nor  starling  ! ' 
'  No,' — fainting  Cupid  cried — '  not  quite ; 

But  then — ^you're  such  a — duck — my  darling  ! ' 
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A   SONG   OF  CONTRADICTIONS, 

'  I  am  not  what  I  am.' — lago. 

The  Passions,  in  festival  meeting, 

I  saw  seated  round,  in  a  dream  ; 
And  vow,  by  my  hatred  of  cheating, 

The  Passions  are  not  what  they  seem. 
There's  mirth  under  faces  the  gravest, 

There's  woe  under  visages  droll ; 
There's  fear  in  the  breast  of  the  bravest, 

And  light  in  the  desolate  soul. 

Thus  Joy,  in  my  singular  vision, 

Sat  sobbing  and  gnashing  his  teeth  ; 
While  Gentleness  scoffed  in  derision, 

And  Hope  picked  the  buds  from  his  wreath. 
Despair,  her  tight  bodice  unlacing. 

With  Laughter  seemed  ready  to  die  ; 
And  Hate,  her  companions  embracing, 

Won  each  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh. 

There  Peace  bellowed  louder  and  louder, 
For  Freedom,  sent  off  to  the  Inilks ; 

Fear  sat  on  a  barrel  of  powder. 

And  Pleasure  stood  by  in  the  sulks. 
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Here  Dignity  shoots  like  a  rocket 

Past  Grace,  who  is  rolUng  in  fat ; 
There  Probity's  picking  a  pocket, 

Here  Pity  sits  skinning  a  cat. 

Then  Temperance  reehng  ofif,  quite  full, 

Charged  Friendship  with  drugging  her  draught ;. 
She  vowed  it  was  Love  that  was  spiteful, 

While  Charity,  blaming  all,  laughed  ; 
When  Rage,  with  the  blandest  expression, 

And  Vengeance,  low-voiced  like  a  child. 
Cried,  '  Mercy,  forgive  the  transgression  ! ' 

But  Mercy  look'd  horribly  wild. 

Old  Wisdom  was  worshipping  Fashion, 

And  Jollity  dozing  in  gloom  ; 
While  Meekness  was  foaming  with  passion. 

And  Misery  danced  round  the  room. 
Sweet  Envy  tripped  off  to  her  garret, 

Bright  Malice  smiled  worthy  of  trust. 
Gay  Want  was  enjoying  his  claret, 

And  Luxury  gnawed  a  dry  crust. 

At  Pride,  as  she  served  up  the  dinner,      •. 

Humility  turned  up  her  nose  ; 
Suspicion  shook  hands  with  each  sinner. 

While  Candour  shunned  all  as  her  foes. 
There's  mirth  under  faces  the  gravest, 

There's  woe  under  visages  droll. 
There's  fear  in  the  breast  of  the  bravest, 

And  light  in  the  desolate  soul  ! 
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LINES  BY  A    Y—GL—YOF  F—SH~N. 

'  Who  never  told  her  love,  but  let  concealment, '  &c. 

'  She  speaks,  yet  she  says  n — th — g. ' — R — o  and  J^t. 

Go,  bid  the  st — rs  forget  to  shine, 

The  o — n-tides  to  ebb  and  flow, 
Bid  fl — rs  forget  to  blush  and  pine, 

But  bid  not  me  to  b — n — sh  w — e  ! 

Thou  can'st  not  guess  my  s — rr — w's  source, 
My  pass — n's  spring  thou  can'st  not  see  ; 

Thou  knowest  not  its  depth  and  force, — 
Thou  dreamest  not  'tis  1 — ve  for  th —  ! 

Fiercer  than  fires  in  M. — a's  breast 
My  s — cr — t  burns  in  tliis  lone  h — t ; 

D — y  brings  no  light,  si — p  yields  no  rest, 
And  h — V — n  no  air,  but  where  th —  art. 

I  listen  to  the  w — nds  at  night, 

They  speak  of  th —  in  whispers  fine ; 

In  D — n's  or  Au — ra's  light, 
I  see  no  beauty,  none  but  tli —  ! 
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All  1 — ve  save  mine's  an  idle  tale 
Of  Hy — n's  torch  and  C — d's  bow  ; 

I  envy  CI — p — ra's  wail, 

Or  S — pho  leaping,  wild,  below. 

For  V — ry's  J>dfe  holds  for  me — 

Or  G — nt — r's  soup — no  poison  rare  ; 

And  leaping  from  a  b — Ic — y, 

Were  quite  absurd — in  Belg — ve  Square. 

My  s — St — r  raves  of  H — w — 11,  J  a — s, 
And  thinks  with  dr — ss  to  ease  my  thrall ; 

She  dreams  not  of  d — vour — g  flames 
Beneath  one's  f — ty  g — nea  sh — wl ! 

M—  Ma  to  M — rt — r  and  St — rr. 
Drags  me  with  sweet  maternal  haste ; 

My  p — rls  of  s — 1  they  can't  restore, 

Nor  1 — fe's  bright  d — m — ds,  turned  to  paste 

P — pa  and  br — th — r  N — d  would  win 
My  spirit  forth  to  ball  and  rout  ; 

They  think  of  course  to  t — ke  me  in — 
Alas  !  they  only  t — ke  me  out ! 

In  vain  R — b — ni's  sweetness  now, 

In  vain  Lab — che's  boldest  air ; 
In  vain  M — cr — dy  plays — if  th — , 

Th — ,  the  Ad — r'd  one,  art  not  there  ! 
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Whilst  thou,  unbless'd  with  st — ck  or  1 — nd, 

Hast  not  one  cr — wn  per  annum  clear, 
Thou  knowest  not  that — '  here's  my  h — nd. 

With  f — ft — n  th — s — d  p — ds  a  year.' 

And  were  it  known,  this  pass — n  wild, 

Then  d — th  would  at  my  h — rt-st — gs  tug  ! 

No,  none  shall  know  that  th —  art  styled, 
The  H— n— r— ble  Fr— nk  F— tz  M— gg ! 
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ORIGINAL    POETRY. 

By  the  late  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  Knight, 
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ODE   TO    THE  HUMAN  HEART. 

Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mseonides, 
Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale  ! 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.' 

'  The  printer's  devil  has  taken  upon  himself  to  make  the  follow- 
ing addition  to  these  lines  : — 

Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Maonides  (Something  like  Milton.) 
Pursue  their  triumph  and  partake  the  gale  !  (Rather  like  Pope.) 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  (Why,  this  is  Shakspeare  ! ) 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.   (Oh,  it's  Dr.  Johnson. ) 

To  the  succeeding  Imes  the  same  authority  has  added  in  succes- 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears, 

Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between, 
Deck  the  long  vista  of  departed  years. 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  bless'd  ; 

The  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face. 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest, 

And  makes  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place. 

For  man  the  hermit  sigh'd,  till  woman  smiled, 

To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly, 
(Li  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child), 

With  silent  finger  pointing  to  the  sky. 

But  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Far  out  amid  the  melancholy  main  ; 
As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred. 

Dies  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain. 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

My  way  of  life  is  fall'n  into  the  sere  ; 

I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear. 

Who  sees  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 

sion  the  names  of  Gray,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  and  so  on  through- 
out. "What  does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  he  has  ever  met 
with  any  of  these  lines  before  ? 
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Oh  !  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  ! 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less, 

And  die  ere  man  can  say  '  Long  live  the  Queen  !/ 


Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 

'  Shoot  folly  as  it  flies  ? ' 
Oh  !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
Are  in  that  word  farewell,  farewell ! 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
That  boils  on  Etna's  breast  of  flame  ? 

Thus  runs  the  world  away  ; 
Sweet  is  the  ship  that's  under  sail 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale, 

With  hospitable  ray  ! 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes 
Through  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ! 

IMy  native  land,  good  night  1 
Adieu,  adieu,  my  native  shore  ; 
'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more — 

Whatever  is  is  right ! 
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ON  LIFE,  ET  CETERA. 

Know  then  this  truth,  enough  for  man  to  know  : 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow. 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow. 

Retreating  lightly  Avith  a  lovely  fear 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 
All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 
For  panting  Time  toils  after  him  in  vain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain ; 
Allures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the  way 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay  ! 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PHENOMENA,   OR  THE  NEW 
SCHOOL   OF  PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 

'  Sit,  Cousin  Percy  ;  sit,  good  Cousin  Hotspur.' — Henry  IV. 
'  My  lords,  be  seated.' — Speech  from  tlie  Throne. 


INVITATION  TO    SIT. 

Now  sit,  if  ye  have  courage,  cousins  all ! 
Sit,  all  ye  grandmammas,  wives,  aunts,  and  mothers 
Daughters  and  sisters,  widows,  brides,  and  nieces  ; 
In  bonnets,  braids,  caps,  tippets,  or  pelisses. 
The  muff,  mantilla,  boa,  scarf,  or  shawl ! 
Sit,  all  ye  uncles,  godpapas,  and  brothers. 
Fathers,  and  nephews,  sons,  and  next  of  kin. 
Husbands,  half-brother's  cousin's  sires,  and  others  ; 
Be  you  as  Science  young,  or  old  as  Sin  : 
Turn,  Persian-like,  your  faces  to  the  sun  ! 

And  have  each  one 

His  portrait  done, 
Finished,  one  may  say,  before  it's  begim. 
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Nor  you  alone, 
O  slight  acquaintances  !  or  blood  relations  ! 
But  sit,  oh  !  public  Benefactors, 
Whose  portraits  are  hung  up  by  Corporations. 
Ye  Rulers  of  the  likeness-loving  nations, 
Ascend  you  now  the  Photographic  throne, 
And   snatch   from  Time   the   precious   mornings 
claimed 

By  artists  famed 
(In  the  Court  Circular  you'll  find  them  named !) 
■Sit  too,  ye  laurelled  Heroes,  whom  detractors 
Would  rank  below  the  statesman  and  the  bard  ! 

Sit  also,  all  ye  Actors, 
Whose  fame  would  else  die  with  you,  which  is  hard ; 
Whose  Falstaffs  here  will  never  Slenders  prove, 

So  true  the  art  is  ! 
M.P.'s  for  one  brief  moment  cease  to  move ; 
And  you  who  stand  as  leaders  of  great  Parties 

Be  sitting  Members  ! 
Ye  intellectual  Marchers,  sit  resigned  ! 
And  oh  !  ye  Authors,  men  of  dazzling  mind, 
Perchance  with  faces  foggy  as  November's, 

Pray  sit  ! 

Apollo  turned  R.A. 

The  other  day, 

Making  a  most  decided  hit. 

They  say. 
Phoebus  himself — he  has  become  a  Shee  ! 
(Morning  will  rank  among  the  Knights  full  soon) 

And  while  the  Moon, 
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Who  only  draws  the  tides,  is  dean  outdone, 
The  stars  are  all  astonishment  to  see 
Earth — sitting  for  her  portrait — to  the  Sun  ! 


II 


THE  PROCESS  OF  THE  PORTRAITURE. 

It's  all  very  fine,  is  it  not,  oh  !  ye  Nine? 

To  tell  us  this  planet  is  going  too  fast, 

On  a  comet-like  track  through  the  wilderness  vast : 

Instead  of  collision  and  chances  of  splitting 

In  contact  with  stars  rushing  down  the  wrong  line, 

The  world  at  this  moment  can't  get  on — for  sitting ; 

And  Earth,  like  the  Lady  enchanted  in  Comus, 

Fixed  fast  to  her  chair 

With  a  dignified  air, 
Is  expecting  to  sit  for  a  century  there  ; 
Much  wondering,  possibly,  half  in  despair, 
How  the  deuce  she's  to  find  her  way  back  to  her  domus. 

'  Keep  moving,'  we  know,  was  the  cry  long  ago  ; 

But  now,  never  hare  was  '  found  sitting,'  I  swear. 
Like  the  crowds  who  repair 
To  old  Cavendish  Square, 

And  mount  up  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  stair. 

In  procession  that  beggars  the  Lord  Mayor's  show ! 

And  are  all  on  tiptoe,  the  high  and  the  low, 
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To  sit  in  that  glass-cover'd  blue  studio ; 

In  front  of  those  boxes  wherein  when  you  look, 

Your  image  reversed  will  minutely  appear, 

So  delicate,  forcible,  brilliant,  and  clear, 

So  small,  full,  and  round,  with  a  life  so  profound, 

As  none  ever  wore 

In  a  mirror  before — 
Or  the  depths  of  a  glassy  and  branch-sheltered  brook. 
That  glides  amidst  moss  o'er  a  smooth-pebbled  ground. 
Apollo,  whom  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  styled 

*  Apelles  of  flowers,' 

Now  mixes  his  showers 
Gf  sunshine,  with  colours  by  clouds  undefiled  ; 
Apelles  indeed  to  man,  woman,  and  child. 
His  agent  on  earth,  when  your  altitude's  right, 
Your  collar  adjusted,  your  locks  in  their  place. 
Just  seizes  one  moment  of  favouring  light, 
And  utters  three  sentences — '  Now  it's  begun,' — 
*  It's  going  on  now.  Sir,' — and  '  Now  it  is  done  : ' 
And  lo !  as  I  live,  there's  the  cut  of  your  face 

On  a  silvery  plate 

Unerring  as  fate, 
Worked  off  in  celestial  and  strange  mezzotint, 
A  little  resembling  an  elderly  print. 
'  Well,  I  never  ! '  all  cry  ;  '  it  is  cruelly  like  you  ! ' 

But  Truth  is  unpleasant 

To  prince  and  to  peasant. 
You  recollect  Lawrence,  and  think  of  the  graces 
That  Chalon  and  Company  give  to  their  faces ; 
The  face  you  have  worn  fifty  years  doesn't  strike  you  ! 
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Ill 


THE    CRITICISMS    OF   THE   SITTERS — THE    MORAL. 

*  Can  this  be  me!  do  look,  mamma  ! ' 
Poor  Jane  begins  to  whimper  ; 

'  I  have  a  smile,  'tis  true  ; — but,  pa  ! 
This  gives  me  quite  a  simper.' 

Says  Tibb,  whose  plays  are  worse  than  bad, 

'  It  makes  my  forehead  flat  : ' 
And  being  classical,  he'll  add, 

'  I'm  blowed  if  I'm  like  that: 

Courtly,  all  candour,  owns  his  portrait  true  ; 

'  Oh,  yes,  it's  like  ;  yes,  very  ;  it  will  do. 

Extremely  like  me — every  feature — but 

That  plain  pug-nose  ;  now  mine's  the  Grecian  cut ! 

Her  Grace  surveys  her  face  with  drooping  lid  ; 

Prefers  the  portrait  which  Sir  Thomas  did  ; 

Owns  that  o'er  this  some  traits  of  truth  are  sprinkled  ; 

But  views  the  brow  Avith  anger — '  Why,  it's  wrinkled  ! 

'  Like  me!''  cries  Sir  Turtle ;  '  I'll  lay  two  to  one 

It  would  only  be  guessed  by  my  foes  ; 

No,  no,  it  is  plain  there  are  spots  in  the  sun, 

Which  accounts  for  these  spots  on  my  nose.' 
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'  A  likeness  ! '  cries  Crosslook,  the  lawyer,  and  sneers  \ 

'  Yes,  the  wig,  throat,  and  forehead  I  spy, 

And  the  mouth,  chin,  and  cheeks,  and  the  nose  and  the 

ears. 
But  it  gives  me  a  cast  in  the  eye  ! ' 

Thus  needs  it  the  courage  of  old  Cousin  Hotspur, 
To  sit  to  an  artist  who  flatters  no  sitter  ; 
Yet  self-love  will  urge  us  to  seek  him,  for  wliat  spur 
So  potent  as  that,  though  it  make  the  truth  bitter ! 
And  thus  are  all  flocking,  to  see  Phoebus  mocking. 
Or  making  queer  faces,  a  visage  per  minute ; 
And  truly  'tis  shocking,  if  winds  should  be  rocking 
The  building,  or  clouds  darken  all  that's  \vithin  it, 

To  witness  the  frights 
Which  shadows  and  lights 
Manufacture,  as  like  as  an  owl  to  a  linnet. 

For  there,  while  you  sit  up. 
Your  countenance  lit  up, 
The  mists  fly  across,  a  magnificent  rack ; 
And  your  portrait's  a  patch  with  its  bright  and  its  black, 
Out-Rembrandting  Rembrandt,  in  ludicrous  woe, 
Like  a  chimney-sweep  caught  in  a  shower  of  snow. 
Yet  nothing  can  keep  the  crowd  below, 
And  still  they  mount  up  stair  by  stair ; 
And  every  morn,  by  the  hurry  and  hum, 
Each  seeking  a  prize  in  the  lottery  there 
You  fancy  the  '  last  day  of  drawing '  has  come.. 
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TO  NELL   GWYNNES  LOOKING-GLASS. 

Glass  antique,  'twixt  thee  and  Nell 

Draw  we  here  a  parallel. 

She,  like  thee,  was  forced  to  bear 

All  reflections,  foul  or  fair. 

Thou  art  deep  and  bright  within, 
Depths  as  bright  belonged  to  Gwynne  ; 
Thou  art  very  frail  as  well, 
Frail  as  flesh  is, — so  was  Nell. 

Thou,  her  glass,  art  silver-lined, 

She  too,  had  a  silver  mind  : 

Thine  is  fresh  till  this  far  day. 

Hers  till  death  ne'er  wore  away  : 

Thou  dost  to  thy  surface  win 
Wandering  glances,  so  did  Gwynne  ; 
Eyes  on  thee  long  love  to  dwell, 
So  men's  eyes  would  do  on  Nell. 

Life-like  forms  in  thee  are  sought. 
Such  the  forms  the  actress  wrought ; 
Truth  unfailing  rests  in  you, 
Nell,  whate'er  she  was,  was  true. 
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Clear  as  virtue,  dull  as  sin, 
Thou  art  oft,  as  oft  was  Gwynne ; 
Breathe  on  thee,  and  drops  will  swell — 
Bright  tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of  Nell. 

Thine's  a  frame  to  charm  the  sight, 

Framed  was  she  to  give  delight. 

Waxen  forms  here  truly  show 

Charles  above  and  Nell  below  ; 

But  between  them,  chin  with  chin, 
Stuart  stands  as  low  as  Gwynne, — 
Paired,  yet  parted, — meant  to  tell 
Charles  was  opposite  to  Nell. 

Round  the  glass  wherein  her  face 

Smiled  so  oft,  her  '  arms '  we  trace ; 

Thou,  her  mirror,  hast  the  pair, 

Lion  here,  and  leopard  there. 

She  had  part  in  these, — akin 
To  the  lion-heart  was  Gwynne  ; 
And  the  leopard's  beauty  fell 
With  its  spots  to  bounding  Nell. 

Oft  inspected,  ne'er  seen  through, 

Thou  art  firm,  if  brittle  too  ; 

So  her  will,  on  good  intent. 

Might  be  broken,  never  bent. 

What  the  glass  was  when  therein 

Beamed  the  face  of  glad  Nell  Gwynne, 

Was  that  face  by  beauty's  spell 

To  the  honest  soul  of  Nell. 
1842. 
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LOVE   SEEKING  A    LODGING. 

At  Leila's  heart  from  day  to  day 
Love,  boy-like,  knocked,  and  ran  away ; 
But  Love,  grown  older,  seeking  then, 
*  Lodgings  for  single  gentlemen,' 
Returned  unto  his  former  ground, 
And  knocked,  but  no  admittance  found — 

With  his  rat,  tat,  tat. 

His  false  alarms  remembered  still, 

Love,  now  m  earnest,  fared  but  ill  ; 

For  Leila  in  her  heart  could  swear, 

As  still  he  knocked,  '  There's  no  one  there.' 

A  single  god,  he  then  essayed 

With  single  knocks  to  lure  the  maid — 

With  his  single  knock. 


'&* 


Each  passer-by  who  watched  the  wight, 
Cried,  '  Love,  you  won't  lodge  there  to-night  ! ' 
And  Love,  while  listening  half  confessed 
That  all  was  dead  in  Leila's  breast. 
Yet  lest  that  light  heart  only  slept, 
Bold  Love  up  to  the  casement  crept — 

With  his  tip,  tap,  tap. 
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No  answer  ; — '  Well/  cried  Love,  '  I'll  wait, 
And  keep  off  Envy,  Fear,  and  Hate  ; 
No  other  passion  there  shall  dwell 
If  I'm  shut  out — why,  here's  a  bell  ! ' 
He  rang  ;  the  ring  made  Leila  start, 
And  Love  found  lodgings  in  her  heart, 

With  his  magic  ring. 

1842. 
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THE   TOUR   OF  LOVE  AND    TIME. 

Long  since,  as  tradition  unravels, 

Love,  weary  of  Venus's  eyes, 
With  Time  started  off  on  his  travels, 

To  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  skies  ; 
But,  though  they  departed  together. 

To  keep  side  by  side  was  in  vain  ; 
Love  basked  in  the  fine  sunny  weather, 

While  Time  was  seen  trudging  through  rain. 

Love,  calling  and  panting,  long  after 

Came  up  with  him,  ready  to  drop  ; 
And  pleaded,  with  song  and  sweet  laughter, 

But  could  not  persuade  Time  to  stop. 
Old  Obstinate  paused  not  a  minute, 

Though  round  him  there  grew  in  his  march 
A  cloud  with  Jove's  thunderbolt  in  it. 

Or  Iris  threw  o'er  him  her  arch. 

'  Come  skip  me  a  twelvemonth,  old  fellow, 
And  call  it  a  leap-year,  you  know  ! 

Look  round  us — blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow- 
I  must  have  some  sport  as  we  go. 
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Why  travel  while  noon  burns  above  there  ? 

Now  let  us  wait  here  till  it's  dark, — 
Just  stop  while  I  aim  at  yon  dove  there, — 

If  not, — well,  I  must  have  a  lark.' 

Now  swift  as  the  thought  that  comes  o'er  him, 

Love  snatched  Time's  scythe  as  he  mows ; 
He  crops  not  one  blossom  before  him, 

But  cuts  all  the  thorns  from  the  rose. 
Still  Time  plodded  on  up  the  mountain, 

Ne'er  raising  his  eyes  from  the  dust ; 
While  Love  stays  to  drink  at  a  fountain, 

And  drops  the  scythe  in  it — to  rust. 

But  lime,  in  due  course,  nothing  reaping, 

Again  to  the  fountain  came  round  ; 
The  scythe  is  once  more  in  his  keeping, 

For  Love  lay  asleep  on  the  ground. 
He  woke,  and  but  two  moments  reckoned, 

To  seize  on  Time's  glass  and  escape  ; 
Love  poured  out  its  sand  in  a  second, 

And  filled  it  with  juice  from  the  grape. 

Time  now,  o'er  the  hills  and  the  levels. 

Guessed  minutes  by  mere  grains  of  sand. 
Till,  when  the  thief  dropped  'mid  his  revels. 

The  glass  was  restored  to  his  hand. 
Then  Love  to  the  Fairies  flew  frantic, 

Possessed  with  a  project  sublime  ; 
Brought  scissors,  and,  desperate  antic  ! 

Cut  off  the  white  beard  of  old  Time. 
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Day  and  Night  saw  the  woeful  disaster, — 

Time  stood,  from  astonishment,  still ; 
The  Hours  didn't  know  their  own  master, 

But  frolicked  about  at  their  will. 
Eight  and  Nine  were  at  Sixes  and  Sevens, 

Twelve  struck  before  Three  had  begun  ; 
Five  changed  her  old  post  for  Eleven's, 

While  Love  kissed  Eleven  for  One. 

In  turn  all  disclaimed  their  old  father, 

Though  some  said  they  thought  he  was  like  ; 
And  none  were  for  striking — the  rather. 

Because  'twas  a  general  strike. 
Jove,  now,  looking  down  on  these  gambols, 

Saw  Chaos  resuming  his  state, — 
And  so  put  an  end  to  Love's  rambles, 

While  waltzing  intensely  with  Eight. 

'Your  tour,  crazy  Love,  has  its  dangers. 

And  here  it  must  end,'  said  the  god  ; 
*  Henceforth,  you  and  Time  must  be  strangers. 

Or,  meeting,  pass  on  with  a  nod. 
Time,  ev'ry  brief  instant  is  dying, 

While  you  have  a  life  without  end  ; 
Your  visits  to  him  must  be  flying — 

Eternity  claims  you — ascend  ! ' 

1843. 


NEW   YEAR'S   ODE. 

TO   THE   WINNER    OF   THE   ST.    NISBETT — SEASON    1S44. 

'  Tnampet  tongued  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  her  iakiiig-off.' — Macbeth. 

*  Robbing  the  stage  was,  in  those  days,  a  practice  common  enough.' 

Roderick  Random. 

■Give  back — '  give  us  back  the  wild  freshness  of  morning,' 

Ere  hght  orange-blossoms  weighed  widowhood  down  ! 
And  pause,  oh,  Sir  William,  ere  one  house  adorning, 

You  cast  in  deep  shadow  our  houses  in  town. 
Why  veil  from  the  public  its  gayest  of  brides  ? 

The  miser  alone  buries  gold  in  a  box  \ 
What  artist,  triumphant,  his  masterpiece  hides  ? 

We  leave  to  the  stage  its  duennas  and  locks. 

Bound  fast,  yet  again  let  the  Fa\-ourite  run  ! 

Both  thine  and  our  own  ! — a  petition  not  visible  ; 
For  though  it  is  true  man  and  wife  arc  but  one, 

She,  single  or  wedded,  is  two,  and  divisible. 
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While  owning  thee  winner,  the  town  has  its  rights  ; 

The  '  wife  '  is  all  thine — 'tis  the  '  madcap '  we  ask  ! 
Hold  captive  the  Woman,  most  conqu'ring  of  Knights^ 

But  give  back  the  Spirit  with  Comedy's  mask. 

For  brave  Widow  Nisbett  no  more  may  we  burn ; 

As  blithe  W^ido'w  Nisbett  she  flies  from  the  scene; 
But  let,  Sir, — oh,  let  Widow  Chccrly  return, 

And  her  who  contrasted  with  ripe  Widow  Green  ! 
Enclose  not  the  orchard  while  gathering  its  fruits  ; 

The  garden's  your  own,  Sir,  yet  spare  us  some  flowers. 
Let  marriage  ne'er  pluck  up  wild  mirth  by  the  roots : 

The  widow  is  thine — but  the  actress  is  ours. 

Giving  up  to  dull  parties  (though  Wedlock's  the  teacher) 

What's  meant  for  mankind,  causes  patience  to  reel : 
And  why  should  a  Boothby  thus  follow  a  Becher  ! 

The  other  Sir  William,  who  snapped  up  O'Neill  ! 
In  favour  of  privacy,  prejudice  ran  : 

It  carried  off"  Kembles,  the  Stephens,  the  Tree  ; 
'Twas  doubtful  if  safe  from  some  desperate  man. 

Was  quiet  Miss  Tidswell,  or  old  Mrs.  D. 

But  deeper  the  sorrow  that  Nisbett  has  cost ; 

More  stern  thy  resentment,  susceptible  town  ; 
She  wedded,  returned ; — weds  again,  and  we're  lost  ; 

From  Scylla  escaped,  in  Charybdis  we  drown  ! 
Blest  winner,  but  cruel  !  most  cruel  to  Art ! 

Yet  more  to  Young  London  who  stood  by  her  throne ;. 
Who  now  shall  report  how  she  toppeth  her  part  ? — 

Who  rush  for  a  seat? — she  resides  at  her  own  ! 
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Wlio  Aveds  a  mere  beauty,  dooms  dozens  to  grieve  ; 

Who  marries  an  heiress,  leaves  hundreds  undone  ; 
Who  bears  off  an  actress  (she  never  took  leave). 

Deprives  a  whole  city  of  rational  fun. 
But  farewell  the  glances  and  nods  of  St.  Nisbett  ; 

We  list  for  her  short  ringing  laughter  in  vain, 
And   yet — bereaved  London  ! — what  think  you  of  t/iis 
bet?— 

'  A  hundred  to  one  we  shall  see  her  again  ! ' 
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CHRISTMAS   CHIT-CHAT, 

IN   A   LARGE   FAMILY   CIRCLE. 

'■  The  day  of  all  days  we  have  seen 

Is  Christmas/  said  Sue  to  Eus'ene  ; 

'  More  welcome  in  village  and  city 

Than  Mayday,'  said  Andrew  to  Kitty. 

'  Why  "  Mistletoe's  "  twenty  times  sweeter 

Than  "  May,"  '  said  Matilda  to  Peter ; 

'  And  so  you  will  find  it,  if  I'm  a 

True  prophet,'  said  James  to  Jemima. 

'  I'll  stay  up  to  supper,  no  bed,' 

Then  lisped  little  Laura  to  Ned. 

'  The  girls  all  good-natured  and  dressy, 

And  bright-cheeked,'  said  Arthur  to  Jessie  ; 

'  Yes,  hoping  ere  next  year  to  marry. 

The  madcaps  ! '  said  Charlotte  to  Harry. 

'  So  steaming,  so  savoury,  so  juicy, 

The  feast,'  said  fat  Charley  to  Lucy. 

'  Quadrilles  and  Charades  might  come  on 

Before  dinner,'  said  Martha  to  John. 

'  You'll  find  the  roast  beef  when  you're  dizzy, 

A  settler,'  said  Walter  to  Lizzy. 
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'  Oh,  horrid  !  one  wing  of  a  vnen, 

With  a  pea,'  said  Behnda  to  Ben. 

'  SubHme  ! '  said — displaying  his  leg — 

George  Frederick  Augustus  to  Peg. 

'  At  Christmas  refinement  is  all  fuss 

And  nonsense,'  said  Fan  to  Adolphus. 

'  Would  romps — or  a  tale  of  a  fairy — 

Best  suit  you,'  said  Robert  to  Mary. 

'  At  stories  that  work  ghost  and  witch  hard, 

I  tremble,'  said  Rosa  to  Richard. 

'  A  ghostly  hair-standing  dilemma 

Needs  "  bishop,"  '  said  Alfred  to  Emma ; 

'  What  fun  when  with  fear  a  stout  crony 

Turns  pale/  said  Maria  to  Tony  ; 

'  And  Hector,  unable  to  rally, 

Runs  screaming,'  said  Jacob  to  Sally. 

*  While  you  and  I  dance  in  the  dark 
The  polka,'  said  Ruth  unto  Mark  : 

*  Each  catching,  according  to  fancy, 

His  neighbour,'  said  wild  Tom  to  Nancy  ; 
'  Till  candles,  to  show  what  we  can  do, 
Are  brought  in/  said  Ann  to  Orlando  ; 
'  And  then  we  all  laugh  what  is  truly  a 
Heart's  laugh,'  said  William  to  Julia. 

*  Then  sofas  and  chairs  are  put  even, 
And  carpets/  said  Helen  to  Stephen ; 
'  And  so  we  all  sit  down  again, 
Supping  twice,'  said  sly  Joseph  to  Jane. 

*  Now  bring  me  my  clogs  and  my  spaniel, 
And  light  me,'  said  Dinah  to  Daniel. 
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'  My  dearest,  you've  emptied  that  chalice 

Six  times,'  said  fond  Edmund  to  AHce. 

'  We  are  going  home  tealess  and  cofifeeless. 

Shabby  ! '  said  Soph  to  Theophikis ; 

'  To  meet  again  under  the  holly, 

-£■/  cetera,'  said  Paul  to  fair  Polly. 

'  Dear  Uncle  has  ordered  his  chariot, 

All's  over,'  said  Matthew  to  Harriet. 

'  And  pray  now  be  all  going  to  bedward,' 

Said  kind  Aunt  Rebecca  to  Edward  ! 

1845. 
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LINES   WRITTEN  ON  THE  FIRST  PAGE   OF 
MULBERRY   LEAVES} 

A   BOOK   WHICH  THE   MEMBERS  OF  '  ThE   MULBERRIES,'  A  ClUK 

OF  Shakspearians— Contributed. 

Like  one  who  stands 
On  the  bright  verge  of  some  enchanted  shore, 
AVhere  notes  from  airy  harps,  and  hidden  hands, 
Are,  from  the  green  grass  and  the  golden  sands, 

Far  echoed,  o'er  and  o'er. 
As  if  the  tranced  Hstener  to  invite 

Into  that  world  of  light  ; 

Thus  stood  I  here, 
Musing  awhile  on  these  unblotted  leaves. 
Till  the  blank  pages  brighten'd,  and  mine  ear 
Found  music  in  their  rustling,  sweet  and  clear, 

And  wreaths  that  Fancy  weaves 
Entwin'd  the  volume — fill'd  willi  grateful  lays 

And  songs  of  rapturous  praise. 

'  The  following  additional  poems  reached  tlic  lidilor  while  the 
volume  was  passing  through  the  press. 
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No  sound  I  heard, 
But  echoed  o'er  and  o'er  our  Shakespeare's  name, 
One  Hngering  note  of  love,  Hnk'd  word  to  word, 
Till  every  leaf  was  as  a  fairy  bird 

Whose  song  is  still  the  same  : 
Or  each  was  as  a  flower,  with  folded  cells 

For  Pucks  and  Ariels  ! 

And  visions  grew — 
Visions  not  brief,  though  bright,  which  frosted  age 
Hath  fail'd  to  rob  of  one  diviner  hue. 
Making  them  more  familiar,  yet  more  new — 

These  flash'd  into  the  page  ; 
A  group  of  crowned  things — the  radiant  themes 

Of  Shakespeare's  Avon  dreams  ! 

Of  crownbd  things — 
(Rare  crowns  of  living  gems  and  lasting  flowers) 
Some  in  the  human  likeness,  some  with  wings 
Dyed  in  the  beauty  of  ethereal  springs — 

Some  shedding  piteous  showers 
Of  natural  tears,  and  some  in  smiles  that  fell 

Like  sunshine  on  a  dell. 

Here  Art  had  caught 
The  perfect  mould  of  Hamlet's  princely  form, 
The  frantic  Thane,  fiend-cheated,  lived,  methought  ; 
Here  Timon  howl'd  :  anon,  sublimely  wrought, 

Stood  Lear,  amid  the  storm  ; 
There  Romeo  droop'd,  or  soar'd — while  Jacques  here, 

Still  watched  the  weeping  deer. 
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And  then  a  throng 
Of  heavenly  natures,  clad  in  earthly  vest, 
Like  angel-apparitions,  pass'd  along  ; 

The  rich-lipp'd  Rosalind  all  light  and  song  l 

And  Imogen's  white  breast  : 
Low-voiced  Cordelia  with  her  stifled  sighs. 

And  Juliet's  shrouded  eyes. 

The  page,  turn'd  o'er, 
Shew'd  Kate — or  Viola — my  '  Lady  Tongue  '— 
The  lost  Venetian  with  her  loving  Moor  ; 
The  Maiden-wonder  on  the  haunted  shore, 

Happy,  and  fair,  and  young  : 
Till  on  a  poor,  love-martyr'd  mind  I  look — 

Ophelia,  at  the  brook. 

With  sweet  Ann  Page 
The  bright  thing  ended  ;  for,  untouch'd  by  time. 
Came  Falstaff,  laughter-laurell'd,  }'oung  in  age, 
With  many  a  ripe  and  sack-devoted  sage  ! 

And  deathless  clowns  sublime 
Crowded  the  leaf,  to  vanish  at  a  swoop. 

Like  Oberon  and  his  troop. 

Here  sat,  entranced, 
Malvolio,  leg-trapp'd  : — he  who  served  the  Jew 
Still  with  the  fiend  seem'd  nuining  ; — then  advanced 
Messina's  pretty  piece  of  flesh,  and  danced 

With  Bottom  and  his  crew  ; 
Mercutio,  Benedick,  press'd  points  of  wit. 

And  Osrick  made  his  hit. 
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At  these,  e'er  long, 
Awoke  my  laughter,  and  the  spell  was  past : 
Of  the  gay  multitude,  a  marvellous  throng, 
No  trace  is  here, — no  tints,  no  word,  no  song. 

On  these  bare  leaves  are  cast — 
The  altar  has  been  rear'd,  an  offering  fit — 

The  flame  is  still  unlit. 

Oh  !  who  now  bent 
In  humble  reverence,  hopes  one  %vreath  to  bind 
Worthy  of  him,  whose  genius,  strangely  blent, 
Could  kindle  '  wonder  and  astonishment ' 

In  Milton's  starry  mind  ? 
AVho  stood  alone,  but  not  as  one  apart, 

And  saw  Man's  inmost  heart ! 
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TRUTH  AND  RUMOUR. 

As  Truth  once  passed  on  her  pilgrim  way, 

To  rest  by  a  hedge-side,  thorny  and  sere, 
Few  wanderers  there  she  charmed  to  stay, 

Though  hers  were  the  tidings  that  all  should  hear. 
She  whispering  sang,  and  her  deep  rich  voice, 

Yet  richer,  deeper,  each  moment  grew  ; 
And  still  though  it  bade  the  crowi".  rejoice. 

Her  strain  but  a  scanty  audience  drew. 

But  Rumour  close  by  as  she  plucked  a  reed 

From  a  babbling  brook,  detained  the  throng  ; 
With  a  hundred  tongues  that  never  agreed 

She  gave  to  the  winds  a  mocking  song. 
The  crowd  with  delight  its  echoes  caught, 

And  closer  around  her  yet  they  drew  ; 
So  wondrous  and  wild  the  lore  she  taught, 

They  listened,  entranced,  the  long  day  through. 

The  sun  went  down  :  when  he  rose  again, 
And  sleep  had  becalmed  each  listener's  mind, 

The  voice  of  Rumour  had  rung  in  vain, 
No  echo  had  left  a  charm  behind. 

A  A 
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But  Truth's  pure  note,  ever  whispering  clear, 
Wandering  in  air,  fresh  sweeetness  caught ; 

Then  all  unnotic'd  it  touched  the  ear, 

And  filled  with  music  the  cells  of  thought. 
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SCIENCE  AND   GOOD-HUMOUR. 

A  FEAST  of  old  was  spread  ; 

The  guests  sat  down,  sings  rumour, 
With  Science  at  their  head, 

And  at  the  foot  Good-humour. 
But  soon,  though  rich  the  fare. 

One  half  the  group  sat  pining, 
While  all  the  others  there 

Were  diligently  dining, 

'Twas  Science,  so  'twas  sung. 

Who  checked  his  hearers'  wishes 
By  learned  descants,  rung 

On  countless  cooling  dishes. 
Good-humour  fared  with  those 

Who  not  one  moment  wasted, 
But  asked  for  what  they  chose, 

And  relish'd  all  they  tasted. 

No  chicken  Science  carved, 

Without  a  lecture  sterile. 
To  prove,  where  one  man  starved, 

A  thousand  ate  in  peril. 
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His  Vice  with  laughter  shook, 
As  there  the  board  grew  thinner  ; 

He  thought  not  of  the  cook, 
But  only  of  the  dinner. 

On  wines  would  Science  chat, 

On  alcohol  and  acid, 
On  vintage  this  and  that, 

In  accents  slow  and  placid. 
But  while  these  maxims  dropt, 

They  set  each  listener  thinking  ; 
And  there  the  -wine  had  stopped, 

Had  Humour  not  been  drinking. 

While  Science,  glass  in  hand, 

Show'd  how  'twas  manufactured  ; 
Good- humour's  jovial  band 

A  score  of  bottles  fractured. 
As  Science  proved,  past  doubt. 

That  mirth  we  should  not  care  for  ; 
Good-humour  laugh'd,  without 

Inquiring  why  or  wherefore. 

Then  rose  a  cry  for  song. 

As  Science  led  the  table, 
The  call  was  loud  and  long 

On  vocalist  so  able. 
But  Science  had — of  course — 

A  cold,  destroying  music  ; 
And  fear'd  that  tones  so  hoarse 

Would  make  both  me  and  you  sick. 
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At  length,  much  breath  and  time 

Consumed  in  sweet  persuading ; 
In  Dutch  or  German  rhyme 

Hear  Science  serenading. 
The  cadences  though  pure, 

Are  rather  soporific  ; 
The  strain  is  quite  obscure, 

But  then — 'tis  scientific. 

His  flourishings  are  vain, 

Though  each  he  twice  rehearses  ; 
To  sing  the  song  again. 

He  stops  at  fifteen  verses. 
Apollo  has  a  hunch, 

A  gap  is  in  the  ballad ; 
No  brandy's  in  the  punch, 

No  lobster  in  the  salad. 

Good-humour  now  essays, 

A  careless,  easy  measure  ; 
He  sings,  not  he,  for  praise, 

He  only  sings  for  pleasure. 
His  tones  are  not  so  clear. 

And  clouds  the  sparkles  smother  ; 
Yet  though  you  stop  one  ear, 

You  open  wide  the  other. 

His  slips  in  time  and  tune. 

Had  nigh  set  Science  swearing  ; 
But  nightingales  in  June 

Such  censures  might  be  sharing. 
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Right  simple  was  the  song, 

He  sang  it  Hke  a  Unnet ; 
'Twas  not  so  very  long, 

But  something  deep  was  in  it. 

Now  forth  at  eventide 

They  saunter, — some  are  rushing  ; 
Through  garden-walks  they  glide, 

A  maze  of  blossoms  blushing. 
Here  Science  grew  distressed, 

The  flow'rs  were  not  in  order  ; 
Good-humour  liked  them  best 

When  bursting  through  the  border. 

Then  Science  spoke,  deep-learn'd, 

Of  petals,  lobes,  and  anthers  ; 
On  tiger-lilies  turn'd 

His  talk — and  then  on  panthers. 
The  roses  he  despised 

As  common,  vulgar,  vagrant ; 
But  these  Good-humour  prized. 

So  rich  were  they,  and  fragrant. 

No  beauty  Science  pleased. 

Of  plants  he  sought  the  rarest ; 
Good-humour  beauty  seized — 

Of  plants  he  loved  the  fairest. 
O'er  buds,  with  heart  of  ice, 

One  pored,  with  eyesight  failing  ; 
While  airs  from  Paradise 

The  other  was  inhaling. 
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Good-humour  stopped  to  mark 

The  glowworm's  Hght,  enchanted  ; 
When  Science — but  'twas  dark — 

To  read  an  essay  panted. 
Anon  the  beetle  hums, 

Good-humour  hearkens  to  it  ; 
But  Science,  when  it  comes. 

Will  thrust  a  sharp  pin  through  it. 

The  thronging  stars  steal  forth, 

Yet  Science  views  no  wonder  ; 
He  speaks  of  east  and  north, 

Of  meteors,  belts,  and  thunder. 
Of  distance,  shown  by  miles, 

But  scarce  his  eye  upraises  ; 
His  mute  companion  smiles. 

And  blesses  while  he  gazes. 

As  homeward  now  they  stroll, 

The  mind  of  Science  stranded, 
Good-humour  feels  his  soul 

With  rich  delight  expanded. 
While  Science,  sleepy  drone. 

His  chamber  seeks — the  upper — 
Good-humour,  not  alone. 

Is  sitting  down  to  supper. 
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ON  BOOKS  AND  BOOK-BUYERS. 


BY    JOHN    RUSKIN. 


' '  /  say  we  have  despised  literature  ;  wluit  do  we,  as  a  nation,  cart 
about  books  ?  How  7?ntch  do  you  think  we  spend  altogether  on  our 
libraries,  public  or  private,  as  compared  with  what  we  spend  on  our 
horses?  If  a  man  spends  lavishly  on  his  library,  you  call  him  mad 
— a  bibliomaniac.  But  you  nroer  call  one  a  horse-maniac,  though  men 
ruin  themselves  every  day  by  their  horses,  and  you  do  not  hear  of  people 
ruining  themselves  by  their  books.  Or,  to  go  lower  still,  how  much  do 
you  think  the  contents  of  the  book-shelves  of  the  United  Kingdom,  public 
and  private,  would  fetch,  as  compared  with  the  contents  of  its  wine- 
cellars  ?  VP hat  position  would  its  expenditure  on  lite^-ature  take  as  com- 
pared with  its  expenditure  on  luxzirious  eating?  We  talk  of  food  for 
the  mind,  as  of  food  for  the  body  :  now,  a  good  book  contains  such  pood 
inexhaustible  :  it  is  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  best  part  of  us  ;  yet 
how  long  most  people  would  look  at  the  best  book  before  they  would  give 
the  price  of  a  large  turbot  for  it  I  Thozigh  there  have  been  mat  who 
have  pinched  their  stomachs  and  bared  their  backs  to  buy  a  book,  whose 
libraries  were  cheaper  to  them,  I  think,  in  the  end,  than  most  men's 
dinners  are.  We  arefro)  of  us  put  to  such  a  trial,  and  more  the  pity  ; 
for,  indeed,  a  precious  thi7ig  is  all  the  more  precious  to  us  if  it  has  been 
won  by  work  or  economy  :  and  if  public  libraries  were  half  as  costly  as 
public  dinners,  or  books  cost  the  tenth  part  of  what  bracelets  do,  even 
foolish  men  and  wo?nen  might  sometimes  suspect  there  was  good  i7t  read- 
ing as  well  as  in  munching  and  sparkling  ;  whereas  the  very  cheapness 
of  literature  is  making  even  wiser  people  forget  that  if  a  book  is  worth 
reading  it  is  woi'th  buying," — SESAME  AND  LiLlES  ;  OR,  King's 
Treasures. 
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Square  8vo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  los,  6d. 

The  Art  of  Beauty. 

By  Mrs.   H.   R.   Haweis,    Author  of  "  Chaucer  for  Children. " 
With  nearly  One  Hundred  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

"  A -most  interesting  hook,  full  of  valuable  hints  and  suggeitions If 

young  ladies  would  but  lend  their  ears  for  a  little  to  Mrs.  Ha'jueis,  vie  are  quite 
sure  tJtat  it  "wouUiresult  in  t/ieir  being  at  once  more  tasteful,  more  liappy,  and  more 
healthy  than  they  now  often  are,  with  tluirfalse  hair,  high  lieels,  tight  corsets,  atid 
ever  so  much  else  of  the  same  sort." — Nonconformist. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  639  Illustrations,  7^.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles. 

Translated    from    the    German  of    A.    Rosengarten    by    ^Y, 
Collett-Sandars.     With  639  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  is.  td. 

A  History  of  Advertising, 

From  the  Earliest  Times.  Illustrated  by  Anecdotes,  Curious 
Specimens,  and  Biographical  Notes  of  Successful  Advertisers. 
By  Henry  Sampson. 

"  We  have  here  a  book  to  be  thankful  for.  We  recommend  tJu  present  volume, 
•uhich  takes  us  through  antiquity  .%the  middle  ages,  and  the  present  time,  illustrat- 
t>  g  all  in  turn  by  advertisements — serious,  comic,  roguish,  or  ao^vnright  rascally. 
'J  he  volume  is  full  of  entertainment  from  the  first  pa^e  to  tlu  last." — AtheNvBUM. 
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Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

Art  emits  Ward's  Works: 

The  Works  of  Charles   Farrer   Browne,   better  known  as 
Artemus  Ward.    With  Portrait,  facsimile  of  Handwriting,  &c. 
"  The  auUwr  combines  the  powers  of  Thackeray  with  those  of  Albert  Smith, 

Tlie  salt  is  rubbed  in  with  a  native  hand— one  which  has  the  gift  of  tickling." — 

Saturday  Review. 

Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6j.  bd. ;  gilt  edges,  7.?.  bd. 

As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

and  other  Popular  German  Stories.  Collected  by  LUDWIG 
Bechstein.  With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
and  100  Illustrations  by  Richter. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ']$.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  London  Bankers  ; 

With  some  Account  of  their  Predecessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths  ; 
together  with  Lists  of  Bankers,  from  1677  ^^  1876.  By  F.  G. 
Hilton  Price. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ']s.  6d, 

.  Bards  ley's  Our  English  Surnames: 

Their    Sources   and    Significations.       By    Charles    Wareing 
Bardsley,    M.A.      Second    Edition,    revised   throughout,   con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  partially  rewritten. 
"Mr.  Bardsley  has  faithfully  consulted  the  origijial  mediceval  documents  and 
vjorks  front  which  the  origin  and  development  of  surnames  can  alone  be  satis- 
factorily traced.     He  has  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
surnames, and  we  hope  to  hear  more  of  him.  in  this  field." — Times. 

Second  Edition,  demy8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  l8.f. 

Baker's  Clouds  in  the  East: 

Travels  and  Adventures  on  the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By 
Valentine  Baker.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

This  book,  written  by  General  Valentine  Baker  Paslui  in  1S76,  bears  directly 
upon  the  locality  of  the  Central  Asian  Question,  which  is  now  assuming  so  much. 
public  interest. 

Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  uniform  in  size  for  binding. 

Henry  Blackburn 's  Art  Handbooks : 

Academy  Notes,  1875. 

With  P'orty  Illustrations,     is. 

Academy  Notes,  1876. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Illustrations.     \s. 

Academy  Notes,   1877. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Forty-three  Illustrations,     is. 
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Blackburn's  Art  Handbooks — continued. 
Academy  Notes,  1878. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations,     is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1878. 

With  Sixty-eight  Illustrations.     \s.  \_See  end  of  this  list. 

Dudley  Notes,   1878. 

(The  Water-colour  Exhibition.)    With  64  Illustrations,  \s. 

Pictures  at  South  Kensmgton. 

(The  Raphael  Cartoons,  Sheepshanks  Collection,  &c.)     With 
Seventy  Illustrations.     \s. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Illustrations.     \s. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Illustrations.      \s.  6d. 
* ^,*  The    two  last  form  a  Complete  Catalogue  to   the   National 
Gallery,  and  may  be  had  bound  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  3^-. 
Other  parts  in  preparation, 

"  Our  Bank  of  Elegance  notes  are  not  in  hi^h  credit.  But  our  Bank  of  Arts 
notes  oug/it  to  bCj-wJien  tliebank  is  Henry  Blackburn's  &  Co.,  and  the  notes  are 
his  Grosvenor  Galtery  Notes,  and  his  Academy  Notes  for  187S.  Never  were  more 
■U7imistakable  cases  of  '  vatue  received,'  than  theirs  zvho  />jirchase  t/iese  two  wo7i 
derful shillingsiuorilis — tiie  best  aids  to  }nemory,for  tlie  collections  they  relate  to, 
that  Jiave  ever  been  produced.  The  Illustrations,  excellent  recoras  of  the  pictures, 
in  7nany  cases  from  sketclies  by  the  painters,  are  full  of  spirit,  and,  for  their  scale, 
wonderfully  effective  ;  tlie  remarlis  terse,  and  to  the  point.  After  PuticKs  Otvn 
Guide  to  the  Academy,  and  the  Grosvenor,  the  best,  lu  has  no  hesitation  in  sayitig, 
are  iifr.  Blackburn's." — Punch,  June  7,  1878. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "ACADEMY  NOTES." 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1878. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Illustrations  of  the 
Chief  Works,   from  Drawings  by   the  Artists,     is. 

Notes  to  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow 

Institute  of  the  Fifie  Arts,  1878.     Containing  95  Illustrations, 
chiefly  from  Drawings  by  the  Artists.      \s. 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  187 8. 

With  112  Illustrations,  \s. 

Notes  to  the  Exhibition  of  the   Works  of  Modern 

Artists  at  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution .     With  SS  Illus- 
trations, l^. 

Notes   to  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists'  Autumn 

Exhibition,  Birmingham,  187S.     With  95  Illu.-,lrations,  is. 

m 
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UNIFORM  WITH  "  ACADEMY  NOTES." 

Children  of  the  Great  City. 

Notes  on  the  Three  Pictures  "A  Merry  Christmas,"  "  Im- 
prisoned  Spring,"  "Dawn,"  painted  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 
With  Facsimile  Sketches  by  the  Artist.  Demy  8vo,  with 
Facsimile  Plates,  \s. 


One  Shilling  Monthly,  Illustrated. 

Belgravia 

For  January  contained  the  First  Chapters  of  Two  New  Novels 
(each  to  be  continued  throughout  the  year) :  —  I.  Donna 
Quixote.  Ey  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  "Miss  Misan- 
thrope." Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. — II.  Queen  of  the 
Meadow.  By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "Robin  Gray," 
&c.     Illustrated. 

V  The  THIRTY-SEVENTH  Volume  of  BELGRAVIA,  elegantly 
bound  in  cri7?tson  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  "Js.  6d., 
is  notv  ready. — Handsome  Cases  for  binding  the  volume  can  be  had  at  2s. 
each. 


Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  proofs,  2is. 

Blake  (William). 

Etchings  from  his  Works.      By  WiLLlAM  Bell  Scott.      With 
descriptive  Text. 

"  The  best  side  of  Blake's  it.wrk  is  f^iven  here,  and  viahes  a  really  aitracHve 
vohane,  which  all  can  enjoy  .  .  .  The  etchi/ig  is  of  the  best  kind,  more  refijted 
and  delicate  than  the  original ':vo7-k." — Saturday  Review. 


Cro\Mi  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  'js.  6d. 

Boccaccio's  Deca7nero7i ; 

or.  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With 
Portrait,  and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copperplates, 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  full-page  Portraits,  4J.  6d. 

Brewster's    (Sir    David)    Martyrs   of 

Science. 
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Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  \s.  6J. 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  More  IVorlds 

than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the   Hope   of  the 
Christian, 


Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  2\s.  per  volume. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists  : 

A  Gathering  of  Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries.    Two  Series. 

The  First  Series  including  Examples  by  Wilkie,  Con- 
stable, Turner,  Mulready,  Landseer,  Maclise,  E.  M. 
Ward,  Frith,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansdell,  Marcus 
Stone,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Faed,  Eyre  Crowe,  Gavin  O'Neil, 
and  Madox  Brown, 

The  Second  Series  containing  Pictures  by  Armytage,  Faed, 
Goodall,  Hemsley,  Horsley,  Marks,  Nicholls,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Pickersgill,  G,  Smith,  Marcus  Stone,  Solomon, 
Straight,  E,  M.  Ward,  and  Warren. 

All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.  Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 

*'  This  book  is  -well  got  up,  aitd  good  engravings  by  Jeens,  Lnmb  Stocks,  and 
others,  britig  back  to  us  pictures  of  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  of  past  years." 
— Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  66!'. 

Bret  Harte  's  Select  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introductory  Essay  by  J,  M,  Eel- 
LEW,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
"Not  vtany  months  be/ore  my  friend's  death,  he  had  sent  vie  two  sketches  of 
a  young  American  writer  (Bret  Harte),  far  away  tn  California  (' Tlu' Qjit- 
casts  of  Poker  Flat,'  and  another),  in  which  he  liad  fcund  such  subtle  stiokcs 
of  character  as  he  had  not  anywiiere  else  in  late  years  discovered  ;  tlit  manner 
resembling  himself,  btit  the  tnatter  fresh  to  a  degree  titat  had  surprised  him  ; 
the  faifiiin^  j«  all  respects  Diasterly,  atid  the  wild  rude  thing  pnittted  a  quite 
■wonderful  reality.  I  have  rarely  known  him  more  lw7ustly  moved." — Forstek's 
Life  of  Dickens. 

Small  erown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

Brillat-Savarin  's  Gastronomy  as  a  Fi^te 

Art ;   or.   The  Science  of  Good  Living.      A  Translation  of  the 
"  Physiologic  du  Gout  "    of  Brillat-Savarin,   whh   an   Intro- 
duction and  Explanatory  Notes  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A, 
"  We  have  read  it  with  rare  enjo^  mtjit,just  as  ive  have  delightedly  read  and 
re-read  guaint   old  Izaak.      Mr.  Anderson  has  done  his  work  of  translation 
daintily,  with  true  appreciation  of  the  points  in  his  original;  and  altogether, 
though  late,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  this  bock  will  be  welcomed  and  much  read 
by  wawj/."— Nonconformist. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Is.  6d, 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Anti- 

qtdties,  chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis.  An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine 
full-page  Illustrations.  

Demy  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated  in  Colours,  price  30J. 

The  British  Flora  Medica : 

A  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated 
cy  a  Figure  of  each  Plant,  coloured  by  hand.  By  Benjamin  H. 
Barton,  F.L.S.,  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New 
Edition,  revised,  condensed,  and  partly  re-written,  by  John  R. 
Jackson,  A.  L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 

The  Stothard  Bunyan.— CrowTi  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7^.  (>d. 

Banyan 's  Pilgrinis  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev,  T.  Scott.  With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by 
Stothard,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crovm  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  ^s.  6d. 

Byron 's  Letters  and  Jottrnals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.      By  Thomas  Moore.      A  Reprint  of  . 

the  Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  Complete  in  One  thick  Volume, 

with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 
"  V/e  have  read  this  look  luith  the  greatest  pleasure.  Considered  merely  as  a 
composition,  it  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best  speciinens  of  English  prose 
which  our  age  has  produced.  .  .  .  The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly, 
and  TvJien  it  rises  into  eloquence,  rises  -without  effort  or  ostentation.  It  luojtld 
be  difficult  to  name  a  book  which  exhibits  more  kindness,  fairness,  and  modesty." 
— Macaulav,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  los.  6d. 

Chancer  for  Children : 

A  Golden  Key.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    With  Eight  Coloured 

Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
"  It  must  not  only  take  a  high  place  atnong  the  Christmas  a7td  New  Year  hooks 
of  this  season,  but  is  also  of  pertnatient  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Chaucer,  whose  works,  in   selections  of  some  kind  or  other,  are  now  text-books  in 
every  school  tliat  aspires  to  give  sound  instruction  in  English."— Kca-D-euy. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  "js.  dd. 

Colman's  Humorous  Works: 

"Broad  Grins,"     "My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"     and    other  J 

Humorous   Works,  Prose    and   Poetical,    of  George   Colman.  1 

With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  | 
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Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  2IJ. 

Canters  in  Crampshire. 

By  G.  Bowers.  I.  Gallops  from  Gorseborough.  11.  Scrambles 
with  Scratch  Packs,     III.   Studies  with  Stag  Hounds. 

"  The  fruit  of  tlie  ohservattoK  of  an  artist  ivho  has  an  eye  for  cJiaracter, 
a  sense  of  humour,  ajid  a  firtn   and  ready  hand  in   delineating  characteristic 

details Altogether,  this  is   a  very  pleasant  volume  for  the  tables  of 

country  gentlemen,  or  of  those  to~un  gentlemen  luho,  like  Mr.  Black's  tiero  and 
heroine,  divide  their  time  betiveeii  '  Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly.'  " — Daily 
News. 

"An  amusing  volume  of  sketches  and  adventures  i?t  the  hunting-field, 
drawn  tuith  great  spirit,  a  keen  sense  of  hiunour  and  fun,  and  no  lack  of 
observation." — Spectator. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  IMaps,  243-, 

Cope's    History   of   the   Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  95th.  By  Sir  William 
H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Ritle  Brigade. 

"  This  latest  contribtition  to  tlie  history  of  tlie  British  army  is  a  -work  of  the 
most  varied  information  regarding  the  distingtiished  regiment  'whose  life  it  nar- 
rates, and  also  of  facts  interesting  to  the  student  in  tnilitary  affairs.  .  .  . 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Sir  IV.  Cope  for  tlie  patience  and  labour,  extending  over 
many  years,  which  lie  has  given  to  tlie  work.  .  .  .  In  many  cases  well-exe- 
cuted plaiis  of  actions  are  given.'' — Morning  Post. 

"Even  a  bare  record  of  a  corps  which  has  so  often  been  binder  fire,  and  has 
home  a  part  in  important  engagements  all  over  the  world,  could  not  prove 
otherwise  than  full  of  matter  acceptable  to  the  military  reader." — Athenaeum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  "js.  6J. 

Creasy' s  Memoirs  of  E?nineTtt  Etonians; 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World."  A  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time,  with  13  Illustrations. 

"A  new  edition  of  '  Creasy' s  Etonians'  will  be  welcome.  The  book  was  a 
favourite  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  has  maintained  its  reputation.  The 
value  of  this  new  edition  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Creasy  has 
added  to  it  several  7nemoirs  of  Etonians  who  have  died  since  tlie  Jirst  edition 
appeared.     The  work  is  eminently  interesting." — Scotsman. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  7^.  6d.  each. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almajiack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the 
Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour 
of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beck- 
ETT,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2000  Woodcuts  and  Steel 
Engravings  by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
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To  be  Completed  in  Twenty-five  Parts,  quarto,  at  5^.  each,  profusely 
illustrated  by  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings, 

CyclopcBdia  of  Costtmie  ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress — Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Mili- 
taiy— from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on 
the  Continent,  and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Countries  of  Europe.  By  J.  R.  Planch^;,  Somerset  Herald. 
Part  XXIII.  now  ready. 

"A  ftiosi  readable  and  interesting  work — nr.d  it  can  scarcely  he  consulted  in 
vain,  wlietJier  tJie  reader  is  in  search  for  ififonnation  as  to  military,  co'urt, 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  .  .  .  All  the  chror>io-lithographs, 
arui  most  of  tlie  woodcut  illustrations — the  latter  amounting  to  several  thousands 
— arevery  elaborately  executed  ;  and  the  work  forms  a  livre  de  luxe  which  renders 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  tJie  ladies'  drawing-roo7n." — Times. 

*^*  The  DICTIONARY  forms  Vol.  I.,  which  may  be  had  bound 
in  half  red  morocco,  price  £^  ly.  6d.     Cases  for  binding  55.  each. 

Parts  I.  to  XII,  now  ready,  lis.  each. 

Cessans'  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  E,  Cussans.   Illustrated  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 

"  Mr.  Cussans  lias,  from  sources  7Lot  accessible  to  Clutterbuck,  viade  most 
val-uable  additions  to  the  jnanorial  history  of  tlie  county  from  the  earliest  period 
downwards,  cleared  up  viany  doubtful  points,  and  given  original  details  con- 
ce>"iing  various  subjects  untouched  or  imperfectly  treated  by  tliat  writer.  The 
pedi^^ees  seem  to  have  been  constructed  with  great  care,  and  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  t)ie  genealogical  history  of  the  county.  Mr.  Cussans  appears  to  Jiave  do7u 
kis  work  conscie7itiously,  and  to  have  spared  neither  iiine,  labour,  twr  expetise  to 
render  his  volumes  worthy  ofrattking  i>i  tlie  highest  class  of  Comity  Histories," 

— ACADE?4Y. 

^ 1- 

Two  Vols,  royal  8vo,  with  Sixty-five  Illustrations,  28^. 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore. 

By  MoNXURE  Daniel  Conway,  M.A.,  E.D.  of  Divinity  Col- 
lege, Harvard  University  ;  Member  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute, London. 
Part  I.  Demonolatry.     II.   The  Demon.    III.   The  Dragon..     IV.  The  Devil. 
In  tlicse  Volumes  the  personifications  and  types  of  evil  among  all  races  are  C07i- 
sidered  in  their  Origin,  Natural  History,  Mythology,  Romance,  and  Moral  Signi- 
ficance.     Tlie  Secotid  Volume  relates  entirely  to  the  I) evil. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \2.s.  6d. 

Doran's  Memories  of  02ir  Great  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  their 
Oddities,     By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

".<4  greater  genius  for  writing  of  the  afiecdotic  kijid  few  }!i  en  have  had.  As 
to  giving  any  idea  of  tlie  contents  of  the  book,  it  is  quite  itnpossible.  Those  who 
know  how  Dr.  Doran  used  to  write — it  is  sad  to  have  to  7(se  the  fast  tense  of  07ie  of 
the  most  cheerful  of  I7ie7i — will  7i7idersia7id  what  we  7i!ca7i  ;  a7id  those  who  do  7ioi 
finist  take  it  on  tr7ist/r07>i  us  tliat  this  is  a  7e)narkably  e7iie7 iaini7ig  volume." — 
Spectator. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  24J. 

Dodge's  (Colonel)  The  Htmting  Grounds 

of  the  Great   West :    A  Description  of  the   Plains,    Game,    and 

Indians  of  the  Great   North   American   Desert.     By   Richard 

Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Armv. 

With   an  Introduction   by   William  Blackmore  ;    Map,    and 

numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 

"This  inagiiificcnt  vohtrne  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  most  interesting  works 

■which  lias  ever  proceeded  froin  an  Atnerican  pen,  while  its  freshness  is  t-juzl  io 

tliat  of  any  similar  book.      Colonel   Dodge  has  clwsen  a  subject  of  which  he  is 

master,  and  treated  it  with  a  fulness  tliat  leaves  iiothing  more  to  be  desired,  and 

j«  a  style  which  is  cluxrming  equally  for  its   picturesque/tess  and  its  purity." 

— NON'COMFOR.MIST. 


Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  i%s. 

Dunraven' s  The  Great  Divide: 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer 
of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun  raven.  With  Maps  and  numerous 
striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromley. 

"  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  book  of  travel  than  Lor4 
Dunraven's  '  The  Great  Divide.'  .  .  .  The  booi  is  ftll  of  clever  observation, 
and  both  narrative  and  illustratiotis  are  thoroughly  good." — Athen/EUM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  ds. 

Emanitel  On   Diamotids  and  Precious 

Stones  :  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G. S. 
V/ith  numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  6d. 

The  Englishman' s  House: 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a 
House,  with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J. 
Richardson.     Third  Edition.     With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

•(•  This  book  is  intended  to  supply  a  long- felt  wattt,  viz.,  a  plain,  non-technical 
account  of  every  style  of  house,  with  the  cost  and  7nanner  0/  building  ;  it  gives 
every  variety,  front  a  workman!  cottage  to  a  nobleman's  palace. 

IMPORTANT  VOLUME    OF  ETCHINGS. 
Folio,  cloth  extra, /'i  \\s.  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from    Representative   Works    by   living    English   and 
Foreign  Artists.      Edited,  with    Critical    Notes,  by  J.  COMYNS 
Carr. 
"  It  would  not  he  easy  to  meet  with  a  more  sumptuous,  and  at  the  same 
tivie  a  more  tasteful  ana  iiisiructivc  drawing-room  book." — Nonconformist. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6^.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

"  Mr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  enthusiastic  care  mi 
the  perfect  restoration  and preservatiofi  of  the  text;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  other  edition  of  the  poet  can  ever  be  called  for.  .  .  From  Mr.  Grosart  we 
alivays  expect  and  always  receive  the  final  results  of  most  patient  and  competent 
scliolarship.  — Examiner. 

Complete  Collected  Poems.  With 
Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes, 
Steel  Portrait,  Index  of  First 
Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index,  &c. 
Three  Vols. 

4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding all  those  in  "Arcadia." 
With  Portrait,  Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay  on  the  Poetry  of 
Sidney,  and  Notes.    Three  Vols. 

5.  Do7ine's    (Dr.    jfohn) 

Complete    Poetical    Works,     in- 
cluding the  Satires  and  various 
from  MSS.    With  Memorial-In 
troduction  and  Notes. 

[/«  preparation. 


1.  Fletcher's  (  Giles,  B.D. ) 

Complete  Poems:  Christ's  Victorie 
in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on 
Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over 
Death,  and  Minor  Poems. 
With  Memorial-Introduction  and 
Notes.     One  Vol. 

2.  Davies'    (Sir    John) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse, 
and  other  hitherto  Unpublished 
MSS.,  for  the  first  time  Col- 
lected and  Edited.  With  Me- 
morial-Introduction and  Notes. 
Two  Vols. 

3.  Herrick's (Robert) Hes- 

perides,    Neble    Numbers,     and 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6^. 

Fairholt's  Tobacco: 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and 
its  Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

"  A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  history  of  tobacco  and  its  associations,  ivhich 
7ve  cordially  recommend  alike  to  the  votaries  and  to  the  eneviies  of  the  muclv- 
jnalignid  but  certainly  not  neglected  weed.  .  .  .  Full  of  interest  and  in- 
firtnaticn." — Daily  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4?.  dd. 

Faraday 's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a  Juvenile  Audience.  A  New  Edition. 
Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  dd. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

A  New  Edition.    Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ^s.  6d. 

Finger- Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal. — Earliest  Notices;  Supersti- 
tions ;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical ;  Betrothal  and 
Wedding  Rings  ;    Ring-tokens ;    Memorial  and  Mortuary  Rings  ; 
Posy-Rings ;  Customs  and  Incidents  in  Connection  with  Rings ; 
Remarkable  Rings,  &c.    By  William  Jones,  F.S.  A.  With  Hun- 
dreds of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
"  Enters  fully  into  the   whole  subject,  and  gives  an  amount  of  information 
and  general  reading  in  reference  thereto  which  is  of  very  high  interest.      T/ie 
book  is  not  only  a  sort  of  history  of  finger-rings,  but  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
in  connection  with  them.     .     .     .      The  volume   is    admirably  illustrated,    and 
altogetlur  affords  an  amount  of  amusement  and  infortnation  which  is  fiot  other' 
wise  easily  accessible." — Scotsman. 

"  Otie  of  those  gossipitig  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instruc- 
tion"— ATHENiEUM. 

The  Ruskin  Grimm. — Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j.  dd.; 

gilt  edges,  ']s.  dd. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar 
Taylor.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George 
Cruikshank.     Both  Series  Complete. 

"  The  illustrations  of  this  volutne  .  .  .  .  are  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 
art,  of  a  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  tales  which 
they  illustrate  ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  '  Elements  of  Drawing,'  ivere  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  t07tch  sitice  Rem- 
bratidt  (in  so>ne  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  hi»t).  .  .  .  To  make 
somewliat  enlarged  copies  of  tliem,  looking  at  them  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  nez'er  putting  two  lines  7uhere  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  decisioft  and  severe  drawing  whichwould  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools." — Extract  from  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gj. 

Gilbert's  (PV.  S.)  Original  Plays  : 

"A  Wicked   World,"    "Charity,"    "Tire    Palace   of    Truth," 
"  Pygmalion,"  <' Trial  by  Jury,"  &c. 
"  His  workmanship  is  in  its  way  perfect  ;    it  is  very  sound,  very  even,    very 
well  sustained,  and  excellently  balanced  throughout."  —OnsaRVB-R. 

One  Shilling  Monthly,  Illustrated. 

T/ie  Gentleman's  Magazine 

For  January  contained  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  by  Mrr. 
Lynn  Lintox,  Author  of    "Patricia    Kemball,"    &c.,  entitled 
Under  which  Lord?    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 
**  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  ]m.\  to  Decemher,  187S,  cloth  extra, 
price  Zs.  6d. ;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  is.  each. 
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Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth  extra,  2s.  per  volume. 


the 

Me- 

and 


The  Golden  Library : 

Bayard   Taylor  s  Diver- 
sions of  the  EcJio  Club- 
Book  of  Clerical  A  necdotes. 
Byro7i's  Do7i  Jiia7i. 
Carlyle  (Thomas)  on 

Choice   of  Books.     With   a 
nioir.     IS.  6d. 

Emersoirs    Letters 

Social  Aims. 

Godwijt^s(  William  )Lives 

of  the  Necro?}iancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the 

Breakfast  Table.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Hohnes's  Professor  at  the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties. Complete.  With  all  the 
original  Illustrations. 

h'ving's      (  Washington) 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Irving' s      (  Washington) 

Talcs  of  the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes 

and  Occupations  of  Count?y  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 

Both  Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

it  Hnnt  's  Essays  :  A 

Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and 
Introduction  by  Edmund  Olliek 


Leig 


Mallory  s  (Sir  Thoinas) 

Mori  d' Arthur :  The  Stories  of 
King  Arthiu-  and  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.     Edited  by 

B.  MONTGOMERIE  RANKING. 

Pascal's  Provijicial  Let- 
ters. A  New  Translation,  with 
Historical  Introduction  and 
Xotes,  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D. 

Pope's  Complete  Poetical 

V/orks. 

Rociiefoncauld  'j  Maxims 

and  Moral  Reflections.  With 
Notes,  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.   Pierre's    Pattl    a7id 

Virginia,  and  the  Indiati  Cot- 
tage. Edited,  v.ith  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Shelley 's     Ea7dy    Poe77ts 

and  Queen  Mab,  v/ith  Essay  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley' s   Later   Poems  : 

Laon  and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's   PostJnti7iotis 

Poems,  the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's    P7-ose     Works, 

including  A  Refutation  of  Deism, 
Zastrozzi,  St.  In-yne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History 

of  Selborne.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Thomas  Brown, 
F.L.S. 


"  A  series  of  excellently  printed  and  carefully  annotated  vohctms,  luindy  in  size, 
"d  altci^p.tk-er  attractive." — Hookshller. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  Js.  6d. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Thought : 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times 
and  Countries.     Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 
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In  folio,  half-bound,  2.\s. 

The  Graphic  Portfolio. 

Fifty  Engravings  from  "  The  Graphic,"  most  carefully  printed  on 
the  finest  plate  paper  ( 18  in,  by  15  in. )  from  the  Original  Engravings. 
The  Drawings  are  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  Helen  Paterson,  Hubert 
Herkomer,  Sydney  Hall,  E.  J.  Gregory,  G.  D.  Leslie, 
W.  Small,  G.  Du  Maurier,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  G.  J.  Pin- 
well,  Charles  Green,  G.  Durand,  M.  E.  Edwards,  A.  B. 
Houghton,  H.  S.  xMarks,  F.  W.  Lawson,  H.  Weigall, 
and  others, 

"  Contahis  some  of  tlu  choicest  specimens,  both  of  drawing  and  wood-engraving 
Admirable  in  details  and  expression,  and  engraved  with  rare  delicacy." — Daily 
News. 

A  New  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  i$s. 

Greeks  and  Romans  (The  Life  of  the), 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  Bj'  Ernst  Guhl  ard 
W.  Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  aid 
Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer.     With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  a^s.  6d. 

Guyot  '5  Earth  and  Ad  an  ; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gr-W.  12 
Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  a  copious 
Index. 

Crovni  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  "js.  6d. 

Greenwood' s  Low-Life  Deeps : 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there  ;  including 
"The  Man  and  Dog  Fight,"  with  much  additional  and  con- 
firmatory evidence;  "'With  a  Tally-Man,"  "A  Fallen  Star." 
"The  Betting  Barber,"  "A  Coal  Marriage,"  &c.  By  Jami  S 
Greenwood.  With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Con- 
canen. 

Crown  Sivo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  dd. 

Greenwood' s  IVilds  of  London : 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience, 
of  Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  James 
Greenwood.  With  12  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred  CoNCANEN. 

"  Mr.  fames  Greenwood  presents  himself  once  more  in  i/ie  character  of  '  ane 
whose  delight  it  is  to  do  his  humble  endeavottr  towards  exfiosing  and  extirpating 
social  abuses  and  those  hole-and-corner  evils  which  afflict  society.' " — Satuhu/.y 
Review. 
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Large  4to,  with  14  facsimile  Plates,  price  One  Guinea. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  Ilhislrated  Cata- 
logue—  Winter  Exhibition  (1877-78)  of  Drawings  by  the  Old 
Masters  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased  Artists  of  the 
British  School.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  J.  Comyns 
Carr. 

"  Turning  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  essay  C7i  the  dra^uings  of  the  Iialia7i  blas- 
ters, ive  may  say  that  it  is  undeniably  the  most  finished  piece  0/  critical  -writing 
that  has/allen/rom  his  hand." — Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j-. 

Hakes  Legends  of  the  Morrow. 

By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake,  Author  of  "  New  Symbols,"  &c. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  ']s.  6d. 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  C.J  Sketches  of  Irish 

Character.     With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 

"  The  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble  Miss  Mitford's  beautiful  English 
Sketches  in  '  Our  Village^  but  they  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 
3 rr^Ai."  — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Third  Edition.     Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  8vo,  \2s.  each  (to  be  com- 
pleted in  4  volumes). 

History  of  Our  Gwit    Times,  from  the 

Accession  of  Qiuen    Victoria  to  the  Berlin    Congress.     By  JuSTIN 
McCarthy. 

"  Taki7tg  the  two  vohtmes  as  a  ^vhole,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
shown  that  he  possesses  in  an  exceptional  degree  the  qualities  that  are  required  of 
an  historian  of  our  own  times.  He  is  always  bright  and  always  calvi.  .  .  One 
of  tlie  most  marked,  if  not  the  most  viarked,  feature  of  this  history  is  its  sketches 
of  statesmeji  and  others.  They  are  always  striking,  atid  frequejitty  they  are 
brillia7it.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  work  that  does  fiot  tempt  to  quo- 
tatio7i.  To  good  a7id  sou7id  political  i7iformatioJi  it  adds  all  the  charm  of  a  bright, 
picturesque,  epigrainmatical  style,  fudged  by  Slierida7i's  test,  it  could  7iot  liave 
bee7i  easily  writte7i,for  it  is  delightfully  easy  readi7ig.  The  atte7ition  is  fixed 
upO)t  the  particular  subject,  a7id  7io  distraction  is  possible.  .  .  .  It  is  not  too 
jitiich  to  say  that  no  Iiisory  of  our  own  ti/iies  could  be  more  ge7ierally  accurate 
atid  i7npartial  than  this." — Scotsman. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  ()d. 

The  House  of  Life  ; 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applications  to  the  Preservation 

of  Health.     For  use  in  Classes,    and    Popular   Reading.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.     By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 

'M«  admirable  introductio7i  to  a  subject  which  all  who  value  health  and  e7ijoy 
life  should  hare  at  their fi/igers'  ejids."— 'Echo. 
"  A  clear  a7id  co7iv€7iie7tt  little  ^'(j^X-."— Saturday  Review. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7^.  dd. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic 
Annuals.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  over  Two 
Hundred  original  Illustrations. 

"  Not  otily  does  the  voheme  include  the  better-known  poems  by  the  attihor,  but 
also  what  ts  happily  described  as  '  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  A  nmtals. '  Such  delicious 
things  as  '  Don't  you  smell  Fire  ?  '  '  The  Parish  Revolution.^  and  '  Huggins  and 
Duggins,'  will  never  want  readers." — Graphic. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6j. 

Hood's  (To7n)  From  Nowhere  to  the 

North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arksological  Narrative.  With  25  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 

"The  amusing  letterpress  is  profusely  interspersed  with  the  jingling  rhymes 
7vhich  children  love  and  learji  so  easily,  il/essrs.  Brunton  and  Barries  do  full 
justice  to  the  writer's  tneaning,  and  a  pleasanter  result  of  the  hartnanious  co- 
operation 0/ author  and  artist  could  not  be  desired." — Times. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  6j. 

Hood's   (Tom)  Poems,  Httmorotts  and 

Pathetic.      Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sister,  Frances  Free- 
ling  Broderip. 

"  There  are  majiy  poems  t7i  the  volume  which  the  very  best  jtidge  might  well 
mistake /or  his  father's  work." — Standard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  "js.  6d. 

Hook's    (Theodore)    Choice    Humorous 

Works,  including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns, 
and  Hoaxes.  With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Fac- 
similes, and  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \2s.  6d. 

Htieffer's  The  Troubadours  : 

A  History  of  Proven9al  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Francis  Hueffer. 

"  This  z'ery  pleasant  volume,  in  which  a  very  difficult  subject  is  kin  iUd  in  a 
light  and  lively  mziiner,  but  at  tlie  same  time  with  at  eruiilion  a'ld  am  >  ■tut  of 
information  which  sh^ui  him  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  the  Ixnguige  and  litera,- 
iure  of  Provence." — Times. 

"  T/ie  work  is  one  of  teaming  and  research;  but  mzny  an  innocent  rcxder,  en- 
grossed with  the  interest  of  the  stories  and  charm' d  by  thi  pxssifes  of  descri/>'.i,ui 
and  reflection  by  which  thy  arc  connected,  will  peruse  it  from  beginning  to  end 
without  being  conscious  that  he  is  either  acjui^inf  infjrmttion  or  imfirovin^  his 
mind.  The  book,  all  the  same,  pastesses  a  high  ?'afue  for  tho  v  whj  wish  to  study 
systematically  the  Troubadour  period." — Pali.  .Mai.l  Gazettb. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Howeirs  The  Co7iflicts  of  Capital  and 

Labour,  Historically  and  Economically  considered.  Being  a 
History  and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  show- 
ing their  Origin,  Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their 
Political,  Social,  Economical,  and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George 
Howell. 

•'  This  hook  is  an  attemj>t,  and  on  the  luhole  a  successful  aite7nj>t,  to  place  t/ie 
work  of  trade  unions  in  the  past,  and  their  objects  in  the  future , /airly  before  the 
public  from  tlie  7vorking  man's  point  of yieiv."—V\\^i.  Mall  Gazette. 

."^f°'"pl^ie  account  of  trades  unions,  involving  tlie  most  candid  statement  of 
their  objects  atid  aspirations,  their  virtites  and  faults,  is  of  great  value  ;  arid  such 
Mr.  Hozuell's  book  will  be  found  by  those  who  consult  it.  .  .  .  Far  from  bein<' 
the  impassioned  utterance  of  an  advocate,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  calm,  authorita- 
tive statement  of  facts,  and  tlie  expression  of  the  views  of  the  workmen  and  tJieir 
leaders.  .  .  ,  The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  some  of  tliem  extremely  welt 
arranged.  ....  His  book  is  of  profound  interest.  We  have  no  liesitation  in 
giving  it  our  Jiearty  praise." — Echo. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

yetix  d' Esprit, 

Written  and  Spoken,  of  the  Later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 

^'"^'''f J^'-o^'sMy  coigenial  piece  of -work  .  ..  Mr.  Leigh's  claim  to  praise  is 
threefold:  he  has  performed  the  duty  of  taster  with  care  and  judgment  ;  he  has 
restored  many  stolen  or  strayed  bons-mots  to  their  rightful  owners  ;  and  he  has 
exercised  his  editorial  functions  delicately  and  sparingly."— T)Aii.w  Telegraph. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14^. 

yosephus's  Co7nplete  Works. 

Translated  by  Whiston,     Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews, "  and  ' '  The  Wars  of  the  Jews. " 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6j. 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.     By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh. 
^  With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

"  Genuine  7iew  fairy  j  tories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  thejn  as  delightful  as  tJie 
best _  of  Grimm  s  German  Popular  Stories.'  ....  For  the  most  part  the 
stories  arc  downright,  tlwrough- going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  kind. 
'   ,'■    '     Vi  ^'^^^y  •S'"''^^'^  illustrations,  too,  are  admirable.     Look  at  that 

white  rabbit.  Anyone  would  see  at  the  first  glance  that  he  is  a  rabbit  with  a 
mind,  and  a  very  uncommon  mind  too— that  he  is  a  fairy  rabbit,  and  that  he  is 
posing  as  chief  adviser  to  some  one— without  reading  even  a  word  of  the  story 
Again,  notice  the  fairy-like  effect  of  the  little  picture  of  the  fairy-bird'  Don  i- 
forget-me,  flying  away  back  into  fairy-land.  A  more  perfectly  dream- like  im- 
pression of  fairy-land  luis  hardly  been  given  in  any  illustration  of  fairy  tales 
withm  our  knowledge." — Spectator. 
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A  New  Edition,  in  the  press,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  with 
several  New  Chapters  and  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
7J-.  6(/. 

Jennings'  The  Rosier ucians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire 
and  Serpent  Worshippers,  and  Explanations  of  Mystic  Symbols 
in  Monuments  and  Talismans  of  Primaeval  Philosophers.  By 
Hargravf.  Jennings.  With  Five  full-page  Plates,  and  upwards 
of  300  Illustrations. 

Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Lamb 's  Poetry  for  Children,  ajid  Prince 

Dorits.     Carefully  reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
"  The  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  the  recovery  of  iBfiich  all  tJie  hearts 
0/  his  lovers  are  yet  warm  with  rejoicing." — Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  AthenjBUM. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  "js.  bd. 

Lamb's  Complete  IVorks, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with 
many   Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  R.  PI.  Shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 
"  A  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  ivritings,  in  prose  and  verse,  has  long  been 
wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.      The  editor  appears  to  have  taken  great  paiKS 
to  bring  together   Lamb's  scattered  cotitributions,  and  his  collection  C07itains  a 
number  of  pieces  ivhich  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  since  their  original 
appearance  in  various  old  periodicals." — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  los.  6d. 

Mary  &  Charles  Lamb: 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and 
Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of 
the  Essayist,  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editior.s 
of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's  W^orks,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
"  Very  many  passages  will  delight  those  fond  of  literary  tri/les  ;  hardly  any 
portion  will/ail  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister. " — Stan  ua  Rb, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  ds.  (uniform  with  "Boudoir  Ballads.") 

lis  A  Town  Garland. 


Leigh 


By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne." 

"  If  Mr.  Leigh's  verse  survive  to  a  future  generation — and  there  is  no  reason 
xvhv  tha'.  honour  slwuld  not  be  accorded  productions  so  delicate,  so  finished,  and  so 
full  of  humour— their  author  will  probably  be  remembered  as  the  Poet  of  the 
Strand.  ....  Very  whimsically  does  Mr.  Leigh  treat  the  subjects  which  com- 
mend tJiemselves  to  him.     His  verse  is  always  admirable  in   rhythm,  and  his 

rhymes  are  hippy  enough  to  deserve  a  place  by  the  best  of  Bar  ham The 

entire  contents  of  the  volume  are  equally  7toteivorthy /or  himour  and  for  dainti- 
ness 0/  workmanship," — ATHKN.euM. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  loj-.  dd. 

Leisure-Time  Shtdies,   chiefly  Biologi- 
cal: a  Series  of  Essays  and  Lectures.    By  Andrew  Wilson, 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  School. 
"Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  has  for  several  years  been  -ivell  knciK'nas  07ie  of  the  most 
successjul poiularisers  of  science,  and  has  contributed  imich  to  several  o/  cnr  best 
Ktagazines.    In  this  volitme  he  ihoivs  himself  a  successj-nl  observer  ifi  seviral  de- 
partments, covijnitnicating  the  resnlts  oj  original  research  ;  and  thronghozit  the7'C 
are  tokens  of  fine  /aticy  and  delicate  literary  ferception,  as  "well  as  descriptive 

touches  here  and  there  -worthy  of  Charles  Ktngslcy We  can  only  c>id 

as  ive  began,  by  heartily  recommending  this  book,  full  as  it  is  of  kncivledge  and 
the  7-csti.lts  oj  itidependent  research,  and  all  ccmmunicatcd  with  a  glow  cj  tfithic- 
siasm  and  a  literary  felicity  which  -makes  it  delight/iii  to  read.  Atid  ihovgh  it  is 
thus  in  a  sense  a  popular  book,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  t/iofght- 

ful." — NONXONFORMIST. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.    By  the  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 

Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.   Page,  Author  of 

"Thoreau:  a  Study." 
"  This  is  a  book  which  has  a  history.  .  .  .  For  ourselves,  we  have  read  ' Lights 
071  the  Way' with  interest.  .  .  .  .Snne  o/ the papersare  tales, so7)ie  are elabo7ate 
atte7npts  at  critical  studies,  a7id  all  aj e prefaced  by  short  rzarrative  i7itrcducticns. 
As  for  the  tales,  they  a7e  good  of  their  of  der.  .  .  .  The  book  gives  07ie  the  idea 
thit  the  author  had  a7i  acute  and  independe7it  mi7id;  07id  that,  had  he  Uvea,  he 
7night  have  done  sojnethmg  i7i  criticii7n  a7id  fictio7i.  His  indicatic7t,  at  i^tch  a. 
comparatively  early  period,  of  the  deteric7  ating  effects  oJ  George  Eliot's  dc^7>.a  en 
Ac-  style,  certainty  dese7Vts  the  atteniieti  iihich  Ulr.  Page  draws  to  it." — 
Academy^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  7^'.  6i/. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics : 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers ;  selected 
and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  W'ith  a 
Note  on  some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Doeson. 

"'A  useful  and  e7tii7ie7itly  attractive  book." — Athenaeum. 

"  07te  of  the  7nost  attractive  drawing-rosm  volujjies  we  have  see7i  for  a  lo7}g 
time." — Nonconformist. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  "js,  6d. 

Life  in  London  ; 

or.  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With 
the  whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the 
Originals. 

Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  6d. 

Linton 's  Joshua  Davidson, 

Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Sixth  Edition, 
with  a  New  Preface. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Lamont  's  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas; 

or,  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  jAMES  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesay. 

"  After  waditig  thro7t?h  miniberlcss  volianes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  narrative  ^ 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  "with  a  real a7id 
genuitie  volunie,  .  .  ,  He  shottis  muck  tact  in  recounting  Ais  adventicres,  and 
they  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  in/ortnation  as  to  make  thevi  anything 
but  wearisome.  .  .  .  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  viost  iviportant  addition 
made  to  our  Arctic  literature  for  a  lotig  time." — Athen^um. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6d. 

Lo7tgfellow' s  Complete  Prose  PVorks. 

Including  "  Outre  Mer,"  '«  Hyperion,"  *«  Kavanagh,"  "  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood."  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  75.  bd. 

Longfellow 's  Poetical  Works, 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.     With  numerous 

fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
"  Mr.  Longfello^u  has/or  tnany  years  been  the  best  known  and  the  jnost  read  0/ 
American  poets  ;  and  his  popularity  is  of  the  right  kind,  and  rightly  and /airly 
won.  He  luis  not  stooped  to  catch  attention  by  artifice,  nor  striven  to  force  it  by 
violence.  His  works  liave  faced  the  test  of  parody  and  burlcsgue  (which  in  these 
days  is  almost  the  common  lot  of  writings  of  any  tnark),  and  have  come  off  w«- 
<4ar»:g^."— Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  5f. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  A  Sane  Patient. 


Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  S^^- 

MacCoirs  Three  Years  of  the  Eastern 

Question.     By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  M.A. 

"  /  hope  I  shall  not  seem  obtrusive  in  e.xpressitig  to  you  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  have  read  your  '  Three  Years  of  the  Eastern  Question.'  The  tide  is  running  so 
hard  against  the  better  cause  just  now  that  one  feels  specially  impelled  to  offer  one  s 
thanks  to  those  who  stand  firm,  particularly  when  they  state  our  case  so  admir- 
ably as  you  have." — Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Fraser  Portraits. — Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  with 
83  characteristic  Portraits,  31  J'.  6J. 

Mac  Use's  Gallery  of  Illnstrions  Literary 

Characters.     With  Notes  by  Dr.  Maginn.     Edited,  with  copious 
Additional  Notes,  by  William  Bates,  B.A. 

"  One  0/  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  this  year's  literature." — TiMRS. 
"  Deserves  a  place  on  every  drmoing-room  table,  and  may  not  unfitly  be  removed 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  library." — Si'ECTATOr. 
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Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  5j-. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  neariy  3  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  Barons  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours. 

***  A  full  Translation,  with  Notes,  on  a  large  sheet,  ^d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  is.  bd. 

iMadre  Naticra  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashio7t. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  'js.  6d. 

Maid  of  Norway  (llie). 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  BiRKBECK,  With  Pen  and 
Ink  Sketches  of  Norwegian  Scenery. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^-.  dd. 

Mark  Twain  'sAdventitresofTomSawyer. 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 
_"  A  book  to  be  read.     There  is  a  certain  fresJuiess  a7td  nozielty  about  it,  a  prac- 
tically romantic  cliaracter,  so  to  speak,  which  will  make  it  very  attractive." — 
Spectator. 

*^*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  dd. 

Mark  Twain 's  Choice  Works. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With  Life, 
Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i8j. 

Mars  ton's   (Dr.    West  land)    Dramatic 

and  Pdetical  Works.  Collected  Library  Edition. 
"  Tlte  '  Patriciafis  Daughter'  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern  dramatic 
literature,  a  real  emanation  0/  mind.  We  do  not  recollect  afiy  modem  work  in 
which  states  of  thought  are  so  freely  dezieloped,  except  the  '  Torquato  Tasso  '  of 
Goethe.  The  play  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  same  sense  tliat  a  play  of  Sophocles  is  a 
•work  of  art;  it  is  one  simple  idea  in  a  state  of  gradual  developtnent  .  .  .  *  The 
Favourite  of  Fortune'  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  stock  of 
Kmrlish  fi-rnse  comedy  that  has  been  made  during  the  present  century." — Times 

Small  8vo,  \s.  ;    cloth  extra,  i^.  ()d. 

Milton   CJ.  L.J,    The    Hygi'ene  of  the 

Skin.  A  concise  set  of  Rules  for  the  Alanagement  of  the  Skin  ; 
with  Directions  for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  By  J.  L. 
Milton,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  "js.  6d. 

Muses  of  May  fair  : 

Vers  de  Societe  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Including  Selections 
from  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Jean 
Ingelow,  Locker,  Ingoldsby,  Hood,  Lytton,  C.  S.  C; 
Landor,  Austin  Dobson,  &c.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^. 

The  New  Republic  ; 

or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country  House. 
By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

"  The  great  charm  of  tlie  book  lies  in  tJie  clcz'er  and  artistic  way  the  dialogue 
is  managed,  and  the  diverse  and  various  expedie^its  by  ivhich,  whilst  the  love  oj 
thought  on  eve>y  f>age  is  kept  at  a  high  pitch,  it  ne^ier  loses  its  realistic  aspect. 
.  .  .  It  is  giving  high  praise  to  a  work  of  this  sort  to  say  that  it  absolutely 
needs  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  disjointed  extracts  here  and  tliere  would 
entirely  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  artistic  unity,  the  careful  and  conscientious 
sequence  of  what  is  evidently  the  brilliant  outcome  of  much  patient  tho7ight  and 
stztdy.  .  .  .  Enough  has  no70  been  said  to  reconitnend  these  volumes  to  any 
reader  who  desires  souuttiing  above  the  -usual  fioz'el,  something  which  will  open 
up  lanes  of  thought  in  his  own  mind,  a>td  insensibly  introduce  a  higher  standard 
itito  his  daily  life.  .  .  .  Here  is  novelty  indeed,  as  well  as  originality,  and 
to  anyone  zvlw  can  appreciate  or  Jtnderstand  '  T/ie  New  ReptibliCy  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  rare  treat."— Odskrver. 

By  the  Same  Author.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virgiiiia  ; 

or,  Positivism  on  an  Island,     By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

"Never  since  t}ie  days  of  Swift  has  satire  gone  straight er  to  the  mark." — 
Whitehall  Review. 

"  Unquestionably  a  clever  burlesque  on  Positivism  and  some  of  its  chief  advo- 
cates."— Literary  World. 

"  Mr.  Mallock  has  borrowed  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  a  war  of 
ridicule  into  tlic  heart  of  the  country  of  the  miscreants — if  it  be  polite  to  call 
unbelievers  by  iJiat  old  name.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  futiny  writing  which  is 
novel,  and  lias  its  charms  for  at  least  tiuo  a>-ders  of  mind,  tlie  frisky  and  the 
orthodox.  In  '  The  New  Paul  and  Virgifiia  '  Mr.  Mallock  has  adopted  Pascal's 
trick  of  quoting  selected  passages  from  the  writings  of  his  opponents.  _  These 
'  dangerous  '  passages  give  the  orthodox  just  such  a  charming  sense  of  having  been 
near  that  evil  thing  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  as  Christian  may 
Itave  had  when  lie  spied  from  afar  a  byway  into  hell."— Saturday  Review. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  gs. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.  With  Illustrations  by  Randolph 
Caldecott. 

"  A  delightful  book,  of  a  kind  tuhich  is  far  too  rare.  _  If  anyone  wattts  to  really 
know  the  North  Ita'.ianfolk,  we  can  honestly  advise  him  to  omit  the  journey,  and 
sit  down  to  read  Mrs.  Carr' s pages  instead.  ,  .  .  Description  with  .llrs.  Carr 
is  a  real  gift.     .     .     .     It  is  rarely  that  a  book  is  so  happily  illustrated." — Co.v- 

TEMPORARY   REVIEW. 
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CBOwn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispiece,  71.  bd. 

Prose  and  Verse — Hiiniorotis,  Satirical, 

and  Senthnental~by  THOMAS  MOORE.  Including  Suppressed 
Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  Chiefly  from  the 
Author's  MSS.,  and  all  hitherto  Inedited  and  Uncollected.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. 

"  Hitherto  Thomas  Moore  has  been  mostly  regarded  as  0}ie  of  the  lighter  luriters 
tnerely — a  sentimental  poet  par  excellence,  iti  whom  the  ''rapture  0/  love  and  of 
■wine  '  determined  him  strictly  to  certain  modes  of  sympathy  and  of  jitteratice,  and 
these  to  a  large  extent  of  a  slightly  artificial  cliaracter.  This  volume  will  serve  to 
show  him  in  oilier,  and  certainly  as  attractive,  aspects,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
enabling  us  to  a  considerable  extent  to  see  how  faithfully  }ie  developed  himself  on 
the  poetical  or  fanciful  side.  .  .  .  This  is  a  booh  which  claims,  as  it  07ight  to 
obtain,  various  classes  of  readers,  and  7ve  trust  that  the  very  mixed  elements  of 
interest  in  it  may  not  conflict  with  its  obtaining  them.  For  the  lightest  reader 
there  is  much  to  enjoy  ;  for  the  most  thoughtful  something  to po7idef  over;  and  the 
thanks  of  both  are  due  to  editor  and  publislier  alike." — Nonxonformist. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  ds.  per  Vol. 

The  Old  Dramatists : 


Ben  Jonsons  Works. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  a  Biographical 
Memoir  by  William  Gifford. 
Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman  's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete 
in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains 
the  Plays  complete,  including  the 
doubtful  ones  ;  Vol.  II.  the 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an   Introductory  Essay   by 


Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne ;  Vol.  III.  the  Transla- 
tions of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.  Edit- 
ed, with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  Col.  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays. 

From  the  Text  of  William 
Gifford.  With  the  addition  of 
the  Tragedy  of  "  Believe  as  you 
List."  Edited  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham,   One  Vol. 


Crown  8vo,  red  cloth  extra,  5^.  each. 

Ouida  '5  Novels. — Uiti/orni  Edition. 

Held  in  Bondage.  By  Ouida.     Folle  Farine.  By  Ouida. 


Strathmore.  By  Ouida. 

Chandos.  By  Ouida. 

U7tderTzvo  Flags.  By  Ouida. 
Idalia.  By  Ouida. 

Tricotrin.  By  Ouida. 

Cecil  Castlemaine.  By  Ouida. 


Dog  of  Flanders.  By  Ouida. 
Pascarel.  By  Ouida. 

Two  Wooden  ShoesEy  ouida. 

Signa.   _  By  Ouida. 

In  a  Winter  City.  By  Ouida. 
Ariadne.  By  Ouida- 


Puck. 


By  Ouida.  I  Friendship. 


By  Ooida. 
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Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  2s.  6J. 

Old  Point  Lace,  and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.       By  Daisy  \Yatek.house  Hawkins.      With   17 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  6^.  each. 

The  Piccadilly  Novels: 

popular  ^torir^  Lp  tijc  JSr^t  Slutljor^. 

A  niOJlina.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  Alfred  Concanen. 

Basil.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  By  wilkie  Collinf. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  By  wilkie  Collins 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  H.  Furniss. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

My  Miscellanies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

With  Steel  Portrait,  and  Illustrations  by  A.  Concanen. 

The  Woman  in   White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  AToonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Eraser. 

Man  and    Wife.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  WiLLlAM  SMALL. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ?  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.  By  wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Rands. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The   TlVO  Destinies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

%*  Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION  of  WILKIE  COLLINS'S 
NOVELS,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
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The  Piccadilly  Novels — conthmed. 

JiUiefs  Gtiardian.  By  Mrs.  h.  lovett  Cameron. 

Illustrated  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

Felicia.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  Bowles. 
"  A  noble  novel.     Its  teaclUng  is  elevated,  its  story  is  sympathetic,  aiid  the  kiftd 
o/  feeling  its  perusal  leaves  behind  is  tluit  more  ordinarily  derived  from  itnisic  or 
poetry  than  from  prose  fiction.     Few  works  in  modem  fiction  stand  as  high  in  our 
estimation  as  this."—9njNDAV  Times. 

Olynipia.  By  r,  e.  Francillon. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  hardy. 

Fated  to  be  Free.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 

The  Qiceen  of  Connaught.  By  Harriett  Jay. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  By  Harriett  Jay. 

"  A  7iovel  which  possesses  the  rare  and  valuable  qtiality  of  iwvelty.  .  .  .  The 
scenery  will  be  strange  to  most  readers,  and  in  many  passages  tlie  aspects  of  Nature 
are  very  clevei-ly  described.  Moreozier,  tlie  book  is  a  study  of  a  very  curions  and 
interesting  state  of  society,  A  novel  which  no  novel-reader  sJwiild  miss,  and  which 
people  who  generally  shun  novels  fnay  enjoy." — Saturday  Review. 

The  World  Well  Lost.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Illustrated  by  }.  Lavvson  and  Henry  French. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dnndas.         By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Henry  Woods. 

Patfricia  Kemball.  By  e.  Lynn  Linton. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
"  Displays  genuine  humour,  aswell  as  keen  social  obscri'atioti.     Enough  graphic 
portraiture  and  witty  ohservat ion  to  furnish  jnaterials  for  Juilf-a-dozen  novels  of 
the  ordinary  kind." — Saturday  Review. 

The   Waterdale  Neighbours.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

My  Enemy s  Daughter.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Linlcy^  Rochford.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.        ^  By  Justin  McCarthy, 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

The  Evil Eye,and  other  Stories.  By  Katharine  s.macquoid 
Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  and  Percy  Macquoid. 

"  Cameos  delicately,  if  not  very  minutely  or  vizridly,  wrought,  and  quite  fi7iished 
enough  to  give  a  plennurahle  sense  of  artistic  ease  and  facility.  A  word  of  com- 
mendation is  vicrited by  the  illustrations."— Acat^klw. 

Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 
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The  Piccadilly  '^q^^'L'^— contimied. 

Oakshott  CastU.  By  Hexry  Ki.xgsley, 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Shirley  Hodson. 
"A  brisk  and  clear  north  luind  of  se>itime?>J — sentimeni  that  braces  i?utead  of 
enervating — blows  throii^Ji  all  his  ivorks,  and  makes  all  their  readers  at  once 
healthier  and  more  glad." — Spectator. 

Open  !   Sesame  !  By  Florence  Marryat. 

Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 

"  A  story  which  arouses  and  sustains  the  reader's  interest  to  a  hi^Jier  degree 
than,  perhaps,  any  of  its  azithor's  former  works." — Graphic. 

Whiteladics.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  HOPKINS  and  H.  Woods. 
"  A  pleasant  and  readable  book,  written  with  practical  ease  and  grace." — Times. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.  By  James  Payn. 

Illustrated  by  J.  MOYR  Smith. 

Fallen  Fortunes.  Ey  James  payn. 

Halves.  By  James  Payn. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  Mahoney. 

Walter's  Word.  By  James  Payn. 

Illustrated  by  J.  MoYR  SMITH. 

W/iat  He  Cost  Her.  By  James  Payn. 

By  Proxy.  By  James  Payn. 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

"  His  novels  are  always  commeiidable  in  the  sense  of  art.  7'hey  also  possess 
anotlier  distinct  claim  to  our  likitig  :  the  girls  in  them  are  remarkably  c/tarm- 
ing  and  trtie  to  nature,  as  tnost  people,  we  believe,  liave  tlie  good  fortU7ie  to 
observe  nature  represented  by  girls." — Spectator. 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  By  Mrs.  j.  h.  Riddell. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.  By  Anthony  trollope. 

With  Illustrations. 
The  A^ncrican  Senator.  By  Anthony  Trollope, 

"  Mr,  Trollope  lias  a  true  artist's  idea  of  tone,  of  colour,  of  Jiar7nony  :  his 
pictures  are  one,  and  seldotn  out  of  drawing;  he  ttever  strains  after  effect, is 
fidelity  itself  in  expressing  English  life,  is  ?iex/er  gteiliy  oj  caricature." — 
Fortnightly  Review. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  By  t.  a.  Trollope. 

"  Full  of  life,  of  interest,  of  close  obseri'aticn,  and  sympathy.  .  .  .  When 
Mr.  Trollope  paints  a  scene  it  is  sure  to  be  a  scene  worth  painting." — Satur- 
day Review. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  By  John  Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.  By  John  Saunders. 

One  Against  the  World.  By  John  Saunders. 
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The  Piccadilly  Novels — continued. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John  Saunders. 

"  A  carefully  -written,  and  beautiful  story — a  story  of  goodness  and  truth, 
ivhich  is  yet  as  interesting  as  though  it  dealt  with  tlie  opposite  gjtalities.  .  .  . 
The  author  of  this  really  defer  story  has  ieen  at  great  pains  to  work  out  all 
tts  details  with  elaborate  co7iscientiousness,  a>id  the  resitlt  is  a  very  vivid  picture 
of  the  ways  of  life  and  habits  of  thoiight  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
.     .     ,     Certainly  a  very  interesting  book." — Times. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema.  By  W.  Besaxt  and  James  Rice. 

By  Celiacs  Arbour.  By  \v.  Besant  and  James  rice. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

My  Little  Girl.  By  \V.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lncraft.  ByW.  Besant  and  James  Rice, 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  ByW.  Besant  and  James  Rice, 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walker. 
' '  '  The  Golden  Btttterfly  '  will  certainly  add  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  for  we 
defy  anybody  to  read  it  with  a  gloomy  countenatice." — Times. 

MR.    WILKIE  COLLINSES  LAST  NOVEL. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  6j-. 

The  Hat  tilted  Hotel ;  and  My  Ladys 

Mo)iey.      By  WiLKiE    COLLINS,    Author   of    "The  Woman  in 
White."     With  6  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

'  fdR.    JAMES  PAYN'S  LAST  NOVEL. 

Xew  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.\tra,  ds. 

Less  Black  than  Were  Painted. 

By  James  Payn,  Author  of  "  By  Proxy,"  &c.  jfn  the  press. 

AmW  VOLUME  OF  STORIES  BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF 

"  READ  Y.MONE  Y  MORTIBO  F." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^-. 

'Twas  in   Trafalgar  s  Bay,   and  other 

Stories.     By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice.      ^Immediately. 

CHEAP  EDITION   OF  MRS.  CAMERON'S  LAST  NOVEL. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (}S. 

Deceivers  Ever. 

By  Mrs.  II.  Lovett  Cameron.  \_Immcdiaiely. 
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Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  35.  6d. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  MoYR  Smith. 
With  130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
"  In  '  The  Prince  of  Argolis '  Mr.  Moyr  Smith  has  given  us  a  very  lively  version 
of  the  grand  old  Greek  myth  of  Theseus.  He  has  skilfully  contrived  to  preserve 
the  rich  classic  flavour  and  grace  of  the  story,  while  at  the  same  time  i}if using  into 
it  a  spirit  of  sparkle  a7id  baditiage  which  is  essentially  7nodern.  In  doing  this 
Mr-  Smith  lias  ieen  materially  helped  by  the  charming  little  woodcuts  which  he 
has  scattered  all  through  the  volume,  andiuhich  continually  peep  up  in  -unexpected 
corners  to  give  additional  point  and  humour  to  the  text.  His  treatment  of  the 
Greek  heroic  myth  is  widely  different  from  Kingsley's — not,  perhaps,  so  reverettt  cr 
so  loftily  CEsthetic,  but  quite  as  wise,  and  much  more  witty."— Scot s:^iAfi. 

AN  UNEXPLORED  COUNTRY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  12^. 

Patagonia,  IVanderings  in ; 

Or,  Life  amongst  the  Ostrich  Hunters.      By  Julius  Beerbohm. 

'■^  Full  of  well-told  and  exciting  incident A   ride,  which  at  all  times 

■would  have  had  a  wild  and  savage  attraction,  was  dest'.ned  by  the  merest  chance 

to  prove  unexpectedly  perilous  and  advcn  turous These  stirring  scenes, 

throughout  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  shows  no  slight  degree  of  bravery  and  coolness, 
are  described  in  a  manner  which  is  both  spirited  and  moaest.  .  .  .  A  thoroughly 
readable  story,  which  well  fills  up  a  not  unmanageable  volume."— G^Avmc. 

A  NORMAN  AND  BRETON  TOUR. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  profusely  Illustrated,  \os.  6d. 

Pichires  and  Legends  from  Norniaiidy 

and  Brittany.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  lOs.  6d. 

PlutarcJis  Lives  of  Ilhistriotts  Meit. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical, 
and  a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhornf. 
New  Edition,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  "js.  6d. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  arid  Poetical  IVorks. 

With  Baudelaire's  "Essay." 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  7^.  6^. 

The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

By  Wm.  F.  Gill.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 
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Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Novels. 

[WiLKiE  Collins'  Novels  mny  also  be  had  in   cloth  limp  at  2J.  dd.     See, 
too,  the  Piccadilly  Novels./o?-  Library  Editions.'] 

The  Woman  in  White. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

The  Qncen  of  Hearts. 

My  J\liscellanies. 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Airs.  ? 

The  Ne%v  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Lazv  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

Olynipia. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours 

My  Enemy's  Danghter. 

Linley  Rochford. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

An  Idle  Excursion. 


By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
By  WiLKiE  Collins. 

By  WiLKIE   CvOLLINS. 

By  WiLKiE  Collins. 

By  WiLKiE  Collins. 

By  R.  E.  Fkancillon. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 


By  Mark  Twain. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sazuycr.  By  mark  tv/ain. 

Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Etirope.   mark  twain. 
Oakshott  Castle.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

Bowid  to  the    Wheel.  By  John  Saunders. 

Gny  Waterman.  By  John  Saunders, 

One  Against  the  World.  By  John  Saunders. 

The  Lion  in  the   Path.      By  John  and  Katherine  Saunders. 
Surly    Tim.  By  the  Author  of  "That  Lass  o"  Lowrie's." 

Under  the  Greemvood  Tree.  By  Thomas  hardy. 

Ready-Money  Mortihoy.    By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
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Cheap  Editions — continued. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy," 
My  Little  Girl.  By  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy," 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.  Authors  of  "Ready-Money  JMortiboy.'' 
With  Harp  and  Crown.     Authors  of  "Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 

New  Two  Shilling  Novels 

To  be  ready  immediately,  each  complete  in  One  Vol. ,  illustrated  boards. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now,  By  Anthony  trollope. 

The  A  vierican  Senator.  By  Anthony  trollope. 

Dick  Temple.  By  James  Greenwood. 

Roxy.  By  Edward  Eggleston. 

Felicia.  By  m,  Eetkam-Ed wards. 

Fated  to  be  Free.  By  Jeax  ingelow, 

TJie  Queen  of  ConnailgJlt.  By  Harriett  Jay. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  By  Harriett  Jay. 

The  Evil  Eye.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 

Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry  kingsley. 

Open  !   Sesaine  I  By  Florence  Marryat. 

WJliteladieS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.  By  James  payn, 

Walter's   Word.  By  James  Payn. 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  By  Mrs.  j.  h.  riddell. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  By  t.  a.  Trollope. 

Filthy  Lucre.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 

LOVE  STORIES  by  Author  of  "  THAT  LASS  O  LOWRIE'S." 

Author's  Corrected  Editions.     Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated 

covers,  i^.  each. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.  By  the  Author  of  "That  Lass  o'  LowBie's." 

Lindsays  Luck.  By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrle's." 

Pretty  Polly  Pembertoji. 

By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
kvTliOV.'s'HoTE..— These  !o7'e  stories  ("■  Prei/y  PoUy  Pevilvrton,"  "Kathleen 
MaTOumeen,"  ' '  Lindsay's  Ltick  ")  were  written  for  and  J>rinted  in  "  Peterson's 
Ladies'  Magazine."  Owing  to  the/act  that  this  magazine  was  not  co/>y righted, 
a  number  of  them  have  been  issjted  in  book-form  witho^tt  my  conscjit,  atid  repre- 
senting  the  sketches  to  be  my  latest  work.  If  these  youthful  stories  are  to  be  read 
in  book-form,  it  is  my  desire  tliat  tny  friends  should  see  the  present  editimi,  which 
I  have  re^'isedfor  the pMrpose,  and  which  is  brought  out  by  my  own  Publishers. — 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
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MR.  JAMES  PA  YN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 

Ujider  One  Roof. 

By  James  Payn,  Author  of  "  By  Proxy,"  (S:c.  \In  the pres^. 

MR.  PROCTOR'S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \os.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

"  WJuni  scientific  prohlcDis  of  an  abstruse  and  difficult  character  are  presented 
to  the  unscientific  mind,  something  more  than  mere  knowledge  is  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  success.  The  ability  to  trace  such  problems  through  the  several 
stages  of  observation  and  cxperimeiit  to  their  siccccssfiil  solution,  without  once 
suffering  the  reader's  attention  to  flag,  or  his  interest  in  the  issue  of  tlie  investi- 
ga.tion  to  abate,  argues  the  possession  by  the  luriter,  not  only  of  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance mith  his  subject,  but  also  of  that  rare  gift,  the  pnuer  of  readily  im- 
fai-ting  his  knczuledge  to  those  ivho  have  not  the  aptitude  to  acquire  it,  undivested 
of  scientific  formulee,  Noiv,  such  a  luriter  is  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor.  Of  his  skill  in 
this  particular  class  of  literature  he  has  already  given  ample  proof  Iti  such  ixiorks 
as  his  '  Li  gilt  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,'  '  Science  Byways,'  fe^f .  ,•  and  his  present 
work,  'Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.'  follouis closely  on  the  same  track." — Scotsman. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \2s.  6d. 

Proctor  s  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy.    By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  "Other  Worlds 
than  Ours,"  &c. 
"  Mr.  Proctor,  who  is  well  and  widely  kno^vufor  his  faculty  of  popularising  the 
latest  results  of  the  science  of  which  he  is  a  master,  has  brous^hi  together  in  these 
fascinating  chapters  a  curious  collection  of  popular  beliefs  concerning  divination  by 
the  stars,  the  influences  of  the  moon,  tlie  destination  of  the  comets,  the  constellatiojt 
figures,  and  the  habitation  of  other  -worlds  than  ours." — Daily  News. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6J. 

Primitive  Maniiers  and  Ciistojns. 

By  J.  A.  Farrer.  [In  tfie press. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s. 

Promethetts  the  Fire-Giver : 

An  attempted  Restoration  of  the  Lost  First  Part  of  the  Trilogy 
of  ^schylus. 

In  Two  Series,  small  4to,  blue  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  6^.  each. 

Pnniana  ; 

or,  Thoughts  Wise  and  Other- Why's.  A  New  Collection  of 
Riddles,  Conundrums,  Jokes,  Sells,  &c.  In  Two  Series,  each 
containing  3000  of  the  best  Riddles,  10,000  most  outrageous  Puns, 
and  upwards  of  Fifty  beautifully  executed  Drawings  by  the  Editor, 
the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley.  Each  Series  is  Complete  in  itself. 
"  A  witty^'droll,  and  most  amusing  work,  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated.' 
— Standard. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  "js.  Qd. 

The  Pursitiva7it  of  Arms  ; 

or.  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the 
Science  of  Heraldry.  JBy  J.  R.  Planch^,  Esq.,  Somerset 
Herald.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  "js.  6d. 

The  Final  Reliqiies  of  Father  Prout. 

Collected  and  Edited,  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Mahony,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jj.  bd, 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  Characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor6. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  'js.  6d. 

Rambosson  's  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

^E  W  WORK  B  Y  DR.  RICHARDSON. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \os.  6d. 

Richardson'  s(  Dr. )  A  Ministry  of  Health, 

and  other  Papers.  By  BENJAMIN  WARD  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  (over  1,000  pages),  cloth  extra,  \zs.  6d. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Facts,  Cha- 
racters, Plots,  and  References.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Coeham  Brewer, 
LL.  D.  [In  i/ie  press. 


Handsomely  printed,  price  5^. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  W^arriors  who  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
A.D.  io6&-7.  Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by 
two,  with  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

In  4to,  very  handsomely  printed,  extra  gold  cloth,  I2s. 

The  Roll  of  Caerlaverock. 

The  Oldest  Heraldic  Roll  ;  including  the  Original  Anglo-Norman 
Poem,  and  an  English  Translation  of  the  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M. A.  The  Arms  emblazoned 
in  Gold  and  Colours. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ds. 

Red-Spimief  s  By  Stream  aitd  Sea  : 

A  Book  for  Wanderers  and  Anglers.      By  WILLIAM    SENIOR 
(Red-Spinner). 

"  Very  delighif id  reading;  just  Uie  sort  of  book  which  an  angler  or  a  rambler 
•will  be  glad  to  Jiave  in  tlie  side  pocket  of  his  jacket.  A  Itogether,  '  By  Stream  and 
Sea  '  is  one  oftlie  best  books  of  its  kitid  which  we  have  come  across  for  many  a  long 
day." — Oxford  University  Herald. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family : 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners.  By  Henri  Sanson.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Introduction,  by  Camille  Barr^re. 
"A  faithful  translation  of  this  curio7ts  work,  which  will  certainly  repay  perusal 
—not  on  tlie  ground  of  its  being  full  of  Iwrrors,  for  the  original  author  seems  to 
be  rather  ashamed  of  the  technical  aspect  of  his  profession,  and  is  co7nmendably 
reticent  as  to  its  details,  but  becajise  it  contains  a  lucid  account  of  the  most  notaile 
causes  celebres  _/V(;»j  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  a  period  ivithin  tJie  tnemory  of 
persojis  still  living.  .  .  .  Can  scarcely  fail  to  be  extremely  entertaining." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4?,  6d.  each. 

The  ''Secret  Out''  Series. 


The  Pyrotechnisf s  Trea- 
sury;  or,  Complete  Art  of 
Making  Fireworks.  By  Thomas 
Kentish.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations. 

The  Art  of  Afmisi7ig : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts, 
Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Cha- 
rades. By  Frank  Bellew.  300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 
Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
MER.     200  Illustrations. 

T/i£  Merry  Circle : 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  By  Clara 
Bellew      Many  Illustrations. 


MagiciatHs  Own  Book  : 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
All  from  Actual  Experience. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  200 
Illustrations. 

Magic  No  Mystery : 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls, 
&c. ,  with  fully  descriptive  Direc- 
tions ;  the  Art  of  Secret  Writing; 
the  Training  of  Performing  Ani- 
mals, &c.  With  Coloured  Fron- 
tispiece and  many  Illustrations. 

T/ie  Secret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards, 
and  other  Recreations  ;  with  En- 
tertaining Experiments  in  Draw- 
ing-room or  "  White  Magic."  By 
W.  H.  Cremer.  300  Engravings, 


Eight  Vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  £t,  I2s. 

Shaksperes    Dramatic    Works,    Foetus, 

Doubtful  Plays,  and  Biography.  Charles  Knight's  Pictorial 
Edition,  with  many  hundred  beautiful  Engravings  on  Wood  of 
Views,  Costumes,  Old  Buildings,  Antiquities,  Portraits,  &c. 
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Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  1$.  6d. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare. 

Beautifully  printed  in  red  and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type. 
With  engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's  Portrait. 

In  reduced  facsimile,  small  8vo,  half  Roxburghe,  los.  6d. 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Trage- 
dies.    Published  according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies.     London, 
Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623. — An  exact 
Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accui-acy  in  every 
detail.     A  full  Prospectus  isnll  be  sent  upon  application, 
"  To  Messrs.  Cliatto  a?td  IVindus    belongs  the  merit  of  Iiaving  done  more   to 
facilitate  tlie  critical  study  of  tJie  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  tlie  Shake- 
speare clubs  and  societies  put  together.      A   complete  feu  simile  of  the  celebrated 
First  Folio  edition  of  zti-ifor  Jialf-a-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of  cheafmess  and 
enterprise.     Being  in  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily  rather  dimiimtive, 
but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  origitial,  and  -will  be  found  to  be  as 
useful  and  far  more  handy  to  tlie  student  than  tlie  latter." — Athen^um. 

Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  \qs.  6d.  (uniform  with 
"Chaucer  for  Children.") 

Shakespeare  for  Children  : 

TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith. __^_^_____ 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i8j. 

The  School  of  Shakspere. 

Including  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley," 
with  a  New  Life  of  Stucley,  from  Unpublished  Sources  ;  "No- 
body  and  Somebody,"  "  Histriomastix,"  "The  Prodigal  Son," 
"Jack  Drum's  Entertainement,"  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women," 
with  Reprints  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Murder  ;  and  "Faire  Em." 
Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Account  of  Robert 
Green  and  his  Quarrels  with  Shakspere,  by  Richard  Simpson, 
B.A.,  Author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets,"  "  The 
Life  of  Campion,"  <S:c.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  J.  FURNIVALL. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  -js.  6d. 

Signboards  : 

Their  History.     With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and    Re- 
markable Characters.     By  Jacok  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
IIoTTEN.     With  nearly  lOO  Illustrations. 
"  Even  ifiue  ivere  ever  so  maliciously  inclined,  ■me  could  not  pick  out  all  Afcssrs. 

Lariuood  and  Hottens  plums,  because  the  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 

the  most  wJiolesale  depredation."— Tmns. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary  ; 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 

"  IVe  are  glad  to  see  the  Slang  Dictionary  reprinted  and  enlarged.  From  a  high 
scientific  point  of  vieiv  this  book  is  7iot  to  be  despised.  Of  course  it  cantwi  fail  to 
be  amusing  also.  It  contains  the  very  vocabulary  of  U7irestrained  humour,  and 
oddity,  and grotesgtieness.  In  a  ivord,  it  provides  valuable  material  both  for  the 
student  of  lang-nage  and  the  student  of  human  nature." — Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  lo  fuU-page  Tinted 
Illustrations,  Is.  6d. 

Sheridan  s  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings, 
printed  from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  j  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  Sheridaniana. 

"  The  editor  has  brought  together  within  a  manageable  compass  not  only  ike 
seven  plays  by  "which  Sheridan  is  best  known,  but  a  collection  also  of  his  poetical 
pieces  which  are  less  familiar  to  the  ptiblic,  sketches  of  unfinislied  dratnas, selections 
from,  his  reported  witticisms,  and  extracts  from  his  principal  speeches.  To  these 
is  prefixed  a  sJiort  but  well-written  jnetnoir,  giving  tlie  chief  facts  in  Sheridan's 
literary  and  political  career  ;  so  that,  with  this  volume  in  his  hand,  the  student 
may  consider  himself  tolerably  well  furnished  with  all  tJiat  is  7tccessary  for  a 
general  comprehension  of  t  lie  subject  of  it."— V  KiA.  Mall  Gazette. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

The  Smoker 's  Text-Book, 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "  Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  lOs.  6d, 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  TowRY.  With  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter 
J.  Morgan. 

"Spenser  has  simply  been  transferred  into  plain  prose,  with  here  and  tJiere  a 
line  or  stanza  quoted,  where  the  tneanitig  and  the  diction  are  within  a  child 's 
co)nprehe7ision,  and  additional  point  is  thus  given  to  the  itarrative  without  the 
cost  of  obscurity.  .  .  .  Altogether  tlie  work  Juts  been  well  and  carefully  dojie^' 
—The  Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gj. 

Stedman  's  Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.    By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

"  We  ought  to  be  thatikftl  to  tJwse  who  do  critical  work  with  competent  skill 
and  understanding,  with  honesty  of  purpose,  and  with  diligence  afid  thoroughness 
of  execution.     And  Mr.  Stedman,  having  chosen  to  work  in  this  li>te,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  English  sclwlars  by  these  qualities  afid  by  something  more  ;    ,     .     , 
he  is  faithful,  studious,  arid  discerning." — Saturday  Review. 
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Mr.  Swmburne's  Works : 

The   Queen    Mother  and     Bothwell: 


Rosamond.     Fcap.  8vo,  s^. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Chastelard. 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  ^i. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Fcap.   8vo,    gs.    Also  in  crown 
8vo,  at  same  price. 

Notes     on    '^ Poems    and 

Ballads."     8vo,  u. 

\  Villiam   Blake  : 

A  Critical  Essay.  With  Facsimile 
Paintings.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

Songs  before  Simrise. 

Crown  8vo,  xos.  td. 


A  Tragedy.     Two  Vols,  crown 
Bvo,  I2J.  6(f. 

George  Chapman  : 

An  Essay.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  i2j. 

Erechtheus  : 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  Bvo,  6j. 

Note  of  an  English  Re- 
publican on  the  Muscovite  Cru- 
sade.   8vo,  IS. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


MR.  SWINBURNE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Poems  and  Ballads.     Second  Series. 

By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

*,*  Also  in  fcap.  8vo,  at  same  price,   uniform  with  the  First 
Series. 

"This  long-expected  volume  luill  not  disappoint   the  admirers  of  Mr.  Swiii' 

burne's  poetry We  consider  this  Second  Series  of  '  Poems  and  Ballads  ' 

the  most  striking  book— apart  Jrom  its  pricelessness  as  a  body  of  poetry — that  has 

appeared  in  England  for  some  years '  Erechtheus '  lifted  him  from  the 

rank  of  fiiu  poets  to  the  rank  of  great  poets  ;  and,  notiuithstanding  tlie  violence  of 
ioine  of  the  political  sonnets,  this  volume  is  in  no  way  -unworthy  of  the  position  he 
has  taken.  Moreover,  it  displays  a  love  of  nature  such  as  was  not  seen-  in  his 
previous  books." — Athkn^eum. 

■'  Tlu  book  which  marks  perhips  the  highest  stage  of  formal  perfection  hitherto 
rencliedin  English  poetry ." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  dd. 

I^ossetti'sClV.  M.)  Criticism  upon  Swin- 

burn^s  *'  Poems  and  Ballads.'^ 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Is.  6d. 

Dr.  Syntax 's  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in 
Search  of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page 
Illustrations,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  HoTTEN. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Is.  6d, 

Strutfs    Sports  and   Pastimes  of  the 

People  of  England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recrea- 
tions, May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants, 
and  Pompous  Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.     With  140  Illustrations.     Edited  by  William  Hone. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of 
the  Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

"  The  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  masterpiece  of  Swift ; 
certainly  Rabelais  has  nothing  superior,  even  in  invention,  nor  anything  so  con- 
densed, so  pointed,  so  full  of  real  meaning,  of  biting  satire,  of  felicitous  analogy. 
The' Battle  of  the  Books'  is  such  an  improvement  o?i  the  similar  combat  in  the 
Lutrin,  that  we  can  hardly  own  it  as  an  imitation." — Hallam. 

"//  he  liad  never  written  eitlier  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  or  '  Gulliver's  Travels,'  his 
name  merely  as  a  poet  would  have  come  down  to  us,  and  have  gone  down  to  ios- 
terity,  with  well-earned  hofiours."—liA2i,nT. 

A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  7^.  6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.     Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Inci- 
dents in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  everyday  reading.     With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings  fac- 
similed from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 
"  It  would  have  been  a  real  loss  to   bibliographical  literature    had   copyright 
difficulties  deprived  tlie  general  public  of  this  very  amusing  collection.    One  of 
Thackeray's  /labits,  from  his  schoolboy  days,  was  to  ornametit  the  margins  and 
blank  pages   of  the   books  he  had  in  use  with   caricattire  illustrations  of  their 
contents.     This  gave  special  value  to  the  sale  of  his  library,  and  is  almost  cause 
for  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.      Thackeray's 
place  in  literature  is  eminent  enough  to  have   made  this  an  interest  to  future 
generations.     The  anonymous  editor  has  done  the  best  that  he  could  to  compen- 
sate for  tlie  lack  of  this.     It  is  an  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected 
works,  but  also  to  any   memoir  of  him  tliat  has  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be, 
wrkten."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  vrith  Illustrations,  7^.  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  In- 
dolence. With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  V\''ood. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  7^.  dd. 

y,  M.  W.  Tttrner's  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence. Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends 
and  fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New 
Edition,  considerably  Enlarged,  With  numerous  Illustrations 
in  Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's  original  Drawings, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  ds. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J,  MOYR  Smith,  [/«  the  press. 

Library  Edition.     Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  30^. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Popular  Edition.     Two  Vols,  crown  Svo,  i5j-. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 


Small  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Portrait,  6j, 

Thoreati :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

A  Study.     By  H,  A.   Page,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Thomas 

De  Quincey,"  &c. 
"Mr.  Page  has  done  a  good  deed  in  making  the  ^ Poet  Naturalist'  known  to 
English  readers.  Thoreau's  story  is  one  0/  the  most  attractive  stories  of  our  tiine, 
and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Page  for  reprodjtcing  it  for  us  The  ^  New  England 
Hermit '  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  almost  as  great  a  favourite  with  English 
boys  of  this  generation  as  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  Mr.  Page's  study  has,  besides  other 
tnerits,  that  of  brevity,  so  rare  in  these  days  ;  and  we  rose  from  the  book  with  a 
strong  desire  for  more,  a  feeling  that  we  had  only  liad  half  a  meal." — Spectator. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  dd. 

Timbs  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  Lo7idon. 

With    Anecdotes   of  its   famous   Coffee-houses,    Hostelries,    and 
Taverns.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  "js.  6d. 

Timbs'  English  Eccentrics  and  Ec- 
centricities :  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, and  Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes, 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  By  John 
Timbs,  F.S.A.     With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 
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One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  *]$.  6d. 

Tom  Taylor 's  Historical  Plays. 

''  Ciancarty,"  "Jeanne d' Arc,"  '"Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "Arkwright's  Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "Plot 
and  Passion." 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  is.  each. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  "js.  6d. 

Walt 071  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler  ; 

or.  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  :  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  IzAAK  Walton  ; 
and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear 
Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.,  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty, 
nine  Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Q.  of  Scots, 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 

MR.    WHISTLER  ON  THE  LATE  TRIAL. 
Seventh  Edition.     Square  8vo,  \s. 

Whistler  N .  Ruskiii:  Aid  and  Art  Critics, 

By  J.  A.  Macneill  Whistler. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7j.  6d. 

Wright's  Caricature    History    of    the 

Georges.  (  The  House  of  Hanover.  J  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures, 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  6d. 

Wright 's  History  of  Caricature  and  of 

the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
M.  A.,  F. S. A.    Profusely  illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F .S.  A. 
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